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GEORGE  HERBERT  AND  BISHOP  HALL 


Eminent  amongst  those  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  attained  to  high 
distinction  as  poets,  were  two  men,  both  of  them  ecclesiastics,  George 
Herbert  and  Joseph  Hall.  George  Herbert  was  born  in  Montgomery- 
Castle,  Shropshire,  on  the  3d  of  April  1593.  His  father,  Richard  Her- 
bert of  Blakehall,  was  descended  of  a  yonnger  branch  of  the  family 
of  Pembroke.  His  mother  was  Magdalen  Newport,  the  yonugest 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Newport  of  High  Arkall,  in  the  county  of 
Salop.  Donne,  who  knew  her  well,  has,  in  one  of  his  finest  poems,  the 
"  Autumnal  Beauty,"  commemorated  her  noble  qualities  and  her  ma- 
jestic person.  Izaak  Walton  tells  us,  that  as  "the  happy  mother  of 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters,"  she  would  often  thank  God  that  He 
had  given  her  "Job's  number  and  Job's  distribution."  When  her  fifth 
son,  George,  was  four  years  old,  her  husband  died.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years,  she  removed  to  Oxford,  to  superintend  the  education  of 
her  youngest  son,  Edward,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  author  of  the  once  famous  book,  Be  Veritate  prout 
distinguitur  de  Revelatione. 

George,  in  the  meantime,  whose  childhood  had  been  spent,  as  Walton 
says,  "in  a  sweet  content,  under  the  eye  and  care  of  a  prudent 
mother,  and  the  tuition  of  a  chaplain,"  had  been  removed  to  Westmin- 
ster School,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Ireland.  During  the 
three  years  he  remained  at  Westminster,  he  is  said  to  have  attained  to 
considerable  proficiency  in  classical,  and  especially  in  Greek  learning. 
About  the  year  1608  he  was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  almost  paternal  care  of  Dr.  Nevil,  then  Dean 
of  Canterbury  and  Master  of  the  College.  His  name  appears  on  the 
Register  of  Scholars  under  date  6th  May  1609.  At  Cambridge  he 
seems  to  have  distinguished  himself  greatly.    In  1611  he  took  his 
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Bachelor's  degree ;  within  two  years  thereafter  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow ; 
he  became  Master  of  Arts  in  1615 ;  and  on  the  21st  October  1619,  on  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Francis  Nethersole,  he  was  elected  to  the  distin- 
guished post  of  Public  Orator  to  the  University. 

"Walton  has  described  this  portion  of  Herbert's  career  with  fine 
feeling  and  much  beauty  of  expression.  "  As  he  grew  older,"  he  says, 
"  so  he  grew  in  learning,  and  more  and  more  in  favour  both  with  God 
and  man ;  insomuch  that,  in  thismorning  of  that  short  day  ot  nis  me, 
— ileHseemed  to  be  marked  out  for  virtue,  and  to  become  the  care  of 
Heaven ;  for  God  still  kept  his  soul  in  so  holy  a  frame,  that  he  may, 
and  ought  to  be  a  pattern  of  virtue  to  all  posterity,  and  especially  to 
his  brethren  of  the  clergy."  During  all  the  time  he  was  at  College, 
continues  the  fine  old  gossip,  "  all,  or  the  greatest  diversion  from  his 
6tudy,  was  the  practice  of  music,  in  which  he  became  a  great  master ; 
and  of  which  he  would  say,  that  it  did  relieve  his  drooping  spirits, 
compose  his  distracted  thoughts,  and  raise  his  weary  soul  so  far  abovo 
earth,  that  it  gave  him  an  earnest  of  the  joys  of  heaven  before  he  pos- 
sessed them." 

By  his  elevation  to  the  office  of  Public  Orator,  which  he  held  for 
eight  years,  Herbert  was  on  the  highway  to  court  preferment.  His 
predecessors,  Naunton  and  Nethersole,  had  attained  respectively  to 
the  dignities  of  Secretary  of  State  and  principal  Secretary  to  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  His  debut  in  his  new  capacity  was  a  successful  one. 
James  I.  had  presented  to  the  University  a  copy  of  his  book,  Basilicon 
Doron,  and  it  was  Herbert's  duty  to  acknowledge  the  honour.  In  a 
Latin  letter,  still  extant,  written  with  an  elegance  not  unworthy  of 
Milton  or  Buchanan,  he  intermingled  with  compliments  to  the  King 
expressions  "so  full  of  conceits,"  and  so  adapted  to  James's  taste, 
that  the  gratified  monarch  was  pleased  to  pronounee  the  writer  "  the 
jewel  of  the  University." 

To  the  University  itself  the  King  at  length  came,  where  it  was  Her- 
bert's duty,  as  often  as  James  could  spare  time  from  his  sports  at  New- 
market and  Royston,  to  welcome  him  with  "  gratulations  and  the 
applauses  of  an  orator,"  which  "  he  performed  so  well,  that  he  still 
grew  more  and  more  into  the  King's  favour."*  It  was  during  these 
progresses  that  Herbert  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Bacon  and 
Bishop  Andrews— an  acquaintance  that  ripened  into  an  intimacy  which 
only  ceased  with  the  poet's  death.  With  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  also,  ho 
was  on  terms  of  close  friendship ;  and  Donne  esteemed  him  so  highly, 
that  on  his  deathbed  he  bequeathed  to  the  son  of  the  "  Lady  Magda- 
len "  a  seal,  bearing  the  figure  of  Christ  crucified  on  an  anchor,  and 
the  motto,  "  Crux  mihi  anchora" 

Herbert  seems  at  this  period  to  have  been  exceedingly  solicitous  for 
Court  preferment,  and  with  this  view  to  have  become  an  assiduous  stu- 
dent of  foreign  languages.  But  his  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  death  of 
James,  who  had,  however,  previously  bestowed  upon  his  favourite  a  sine- 
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cure,  once  the  property  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  With  the  profits  arising 
from  his  post,  which  were  valued  at  £120  a-year,  an  annuity  which  he 
enjoyed  from  his  family,  and  the  income  he  derived  from  his  College  and 
his  Oratorship,  Herbert  was  enabled  to  gratify  what  Walton  calls  his 
genteel  humour  for  clothes  and  court-like  company.  How  long  he 
resided  in  London  is  not  known.  But  shortly  after  the  King's  death 
he  retired  into  Kent,  "  where  he  lived  very  privately,  and  was  such  a 
lover  of  solitariness  as  was  judged  to  impair  his  health  more  than  his 
study  had  done.  In  this  time  of  retirement  he  had  many  conflicts  with 
himself,  whether  he  should  return  to  the  painted  pleasures  of  a  court- 
life,  or  betake  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  enter  into  sacred 
orders,  to  which  his  dear  mother  had  often  persuaded  him.  These  were 
such  conflicts  as  they  only  can  know  that  have  endured  them;  for 
ambitious  desires  and  the  outward  glory  of  this  world  are  not  easily 
laid  aside ;  but  at  last  God  inclined  him  to  put  on  a  resolution  to  serve 
at  his  altar."  * 

It  was  on  his  return  to  London  that  this  resolution  was  first  an- 
nounced. The  date  of  his  ordination  is  unknown ;  but  Walton  dis- 
covered, from  the  records  of  Lincoln,  that  the  prebend  of  Layton 
Ecclesia,  in  that  diocese,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Bishop  Williams 
in  the  summer  of  1626.  At  the  period  of  his  appointment,  the  parish 
church  of  Layton  was  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition  that  the  parishioners 
could  not  meet  in  it  for  public  worship.  Herbert's  first  step  was  to 
undertake  its  restoration,  and  "he  lived,"  says  Walton,  "to  see  it  so 
wainscotted  as  to  be  exceeded  by  none." 

^  In  162T  he  lost  his  mother »  who,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  widow- 
hood, had  married  the  brother  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Danby.  For 
years  before  her  death  she  seems  to  have  suffered  much;  but  she 
had  a  tender  consoler  in  her  son.  "  For  the  afflictions  of  the  body, 
dear  madam,"  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  "remember  the  holy 
martyrs  of  God,  how  they  have  been  burned  by  thousands,  and  have 
endured  such  other  tortures  as  the  very  mention  of  them  might 
beget  amazement ;  but  their  fiery  trials  have  had  an  end  ;  and  yours, 
which,  praised  be  God,  are  less,  are  not  like  to  continue  long.  I 
beseech  you,  let  such  thoughts  as  these  moderate  your  present  fear 
and  sorrow ;  and  know,  that  if  any  of  yours  should  prove  a  Goliah- 
like  trouble,  yet  you  may  say  with  David,  1  That  God,  who  delivered 
me  out  of  the  paws  of  the  lion  and  bear,  will  also  deliver  me  out  of 
the  hands  of  this  uncircumcised  Philistine.'  Lastly,  for  those  affiic- 
f.inng  nf  thft  soul ;  consider  that  God  intends  that  to  be  as  a  sacred 
temple  for  Himself  to  dwell  in,  and  will  not  allow  any  room  there  for 
such  an  inmate  as  grief,  or  allow  that,  any  RarTnPss  ajia.ll  be  his  com- 
petitor. And,  above  all,  if  any  care  of  future  things  molest  you, 
remember  those  admirable  words  of  the  Psalmist, — 1  Cast  thy  care  on 
the  Lord,  and  he  shall  nourish  thee.' "  t 
Two  years  later,  when  Herbert  was  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  he  was 
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himself  seized  with  ouotidian  ague,  and  for  change  of  air  removed  to 
Woodford,  in  Essex,  where  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  and  some 
other  friends  were  residing.  At  Woodford  he  remained  about  a  year, 
and  by  forbearing  drink,  and  not  eating  any  meat,"  he  cured  him- 
self of  his  disorder,  although  a  tendency  to  consumption  now  began 
to  manifest  itself.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  he  removed  to  Daunt- 
sey  in  Wiltshire,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Danby.  There,  by  a  spare  diet, 
moderate  exercise,  and  abstinence  from  study,  his  health  apparently 
improved.  He  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the  long-expressed  wishes 
of  his  mother,  determined  to  marry  and  enter  on  the  priesthood.  The 
story  of  his  courtship  is  curious.  There  resided  near  Dauntsey  a  gen- 
tleman named  Danvers,  a  near  kinsman  of  Herbert's  friend  Lord 
Danby.  Mr.  Danvers  had  a  family  of  nine  daughters,  and  had  often 
and  publicly  expressed  a  wish  that  Herbert  would  marry  one  of  them, 
"  but  rather  his  daughter  Jane  than  any  other,  because  his  daughter 
Jane  was  his  favourite  daughter."  "  And  he  had  often  said  the  same 
to  Mr.  Herbert  himself;  and  that  if  he  could  like  her  for  a  wife,  and 
she  him  for  a  husband,  Jane  should  have  a  double  blessing :  and  Mr. 
Danvers  had  so  often  said  the  like  to  Jane,  and  so  much  commended 
Mr.  Herbert  to  her,  that  Jane  became  so  much  a  Platonic  as  to  fall  in 
love  with  Mr.  Herbert  unseen."  "  This,"  adds  Walton,  from  whom  we 
have  been  quoting,  "  was  a  fair  preparation  for  a  marriage;  but  alas ! 
her  father  died  before  Mr.  Herbert's  retirement  to  Dauntsey:  yet 
some  friends  to  both  parties  procured  their  meeting ;  at  which  time  a 
mutual  affection  entered  into  both  of  their  hearts,  as  a  conqueror 
enters  into  a  surprised  city:  and  love  having  got  such  possession, 
governed,  and  made  there  such  laws  and  resolutions,  as  neither  party 
was  able  to  resist;  insomuch  that  she  changed  her  name  into  Herbert 
the  third  day  after  this  first  interview."  The  marriage  proved  emi- 
nently happy;  for,  as  Walton  beautifully  says,  "the  Eternal  Lover  of 
mankind  made  them  happy  in  each  other's  mutual  and  equal  affections 
and  compliance ;  indeed,  so  happy,  that  there  never  was  any  opposi- 
tion betwixt  them,  unless  it  were  a  contest  which  should  most  incline 
to  a  compliance  with  the  other's  desires.  And  though  this  begot,  and 
continued  in  them,  such  a  mutual  love,  and  joy,  and  content,  as  was 
no  way  defective;  yet  this  mutual  content,  and  love,  and  joy,  did 
receive  a  daily  augmentation  by  such  daily  obligingness  to  each  other, 
as  still  added  new  affluences  to  the  former  fulness  of  these  divine  souls, 
as  was  only  improvable  in  heaven,  where  they  now  enjoy  it." 

About  three  months  after  the  marriage,  the  rectory  of  Bemerton,  in 
Wiltshire,  fell  vacant  through  the  elevation  of  the  incumbent,  Dr. 
Curll,  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  with  the  King,  the  living  was  offered  to  Herbert. 
Not  without  much  prayer  and  fasting  did  he  at  last  accept  it.  "And  in 
this  time  of  considering  ho  endured,  as  he  would  often  say,  such  spiritual 
Conflicts  as  none  can  think  but  only  those  that  have  endured  them."* 
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At  length,  principally  through  the  interposition  of  Laud,  then 
Bishop  of  London,  Herbert  was  prevailed  upon  to  lay  his  presentation 
before  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  at  once  gave  him  institution. 
"Walton  tells  an  interesting  story  in  connection  with  the  induction. 
Being  shut  up  in  the  church  to  toll  the  bell,  as  the  law  then  required, 
he  staid  so  much  longer  than  the  ordinary  time  that  his  friends  became 
anxious,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Woodnot,  looking  in  at  the  church 
window,  saw  him  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground  before  the  altar.  Not 
for  some  time  was  it  known  that  he  was  then  setting  rules  for  the 
government  of  his  life,  and  making  a  vow  to  keep  them. 

And  now  commenced  the  most  interesting  period  of  Herbert's  life. 
The  care  of  his  parish  became  the  engrossing  topic  of  his  thoughts. 
From  repairing  the  parish  church  and  rebuilding  the  parsonage  house, 
he  turned  away  to  give  rules  to  himself  and  his  parishioners,  "  for 
their  Christian  carriage  both  to  God  and  man."  How  he  laboured  in 
his  vocation,  and  how  his  labours  were  so  blest,  that,  while  the  better 
class  of  his  parishioners,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  were 
attending  on  his  daily  ministrations  in  the  church,  "some  of  the 
meaner  sort  did  so  love  him,  that  they  would  let  their  plough  rest 
when  Mr.  Herbert's  saints'-bell  rung  to  prayers,  that  they  might  also 
offer  their  devotions  to  God  with  him," — we  read  in  the  quaint  but  elo- 
quent page  of  Walton.  Herbert's  chief  if  not  sole  recreation,  was 
music,  "  in  which  heavenly  art,"  says  his  affectionate  biographer,  "  he 
was  a  most  excellent  master,  and  did  himself  compose  many  divine 
hymns  and  anthems,  which  he  set  and  sung  to  his  lute  or  viol ;  and 
though  he  was  a  lover  of  retiredness,  yet  his  love  to  music  was  such, 
that  he  went  usually  twice  every  week,  on  certain  appointed  days,  to 
the  cathedral  church  in  Salisbury ;  and  at  his  return  would  say,  that 
his  time  spent  in  prayer  and  cathedral  music  elevated  his  soul,  and 
was  his  heaven  upon  earth.  But  before  his  return  thence  to  Bemer- 
ton,  he  would  usually  sing  and  play  his  part  at  an  appointed  private 
music-meeting;  and  to  justify  this  practice,  he  would  often  say, 
'Religion  does  not  banish  mirth,  but  only  moderates  and  sets  rules 
to  it.'" 

At  length,  after  a  residence  at  Bemerton  of  about  two  years,  his 
health  became  so  much  impaired  that  he  was  forced  to  confine  himself 
for  the  most  part  to  the  house.  But  still,  in  spite  of  his  increasing 
weakness,  he  continued  as  formerly  to  read  prayers  in  public  twice 
a-day,  sometimes  at  home  and  sometimes  in  the  church  which  immedi- 
ately adjoined.  "In  one  of  which  times  of  his  reading,  his  wife 
observed  him  to  read  in  pain,  and  told  him  so,  and  that  it  wasted  his 
spirits,  and  weakened  him ;  and  he  confessed  it  did,  but  said  his  life 
could  not  be  better  spent  than  in  the  service  of  his  master  Jesus,  who 
had  done  and  suffered  so  much  for  him.  " But,"  said  he,  "I  will  not 
be  wilful ;  for  though  I  find  my  spirit  be  willing,  yet  I  find  my  flesh  is 
weak ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Bostock  *  shall  be  appointed  to  read  prayers 
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for  me  to-morrow;  and  I  will  now  be  only  a  hearer  of  them,  till  this 
mortal  shall  pnt  on  immortality.'  And  Mr.  Bostock,"  says  Walton, 
"  did  the  next  day  undertake  and  continue  this  happy  employment, 
till  Mr.  Herbert's  death." 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  Herbert  was  visited  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Duncon,  afterwards  rector  of  Friar  Barnet  in  Middlesex.  To  him,  at 
parting,  the  dying  man  delivered  The  Temple,  with  instructions  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  common  friend  Nicholas  Farrer,  the 
"Protestant  Monk"  of  Little  Gidding,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "Sir,  I 
pray  you  deliver  this  little  book  to  my  dear  brother  Farrer,  and  tell 
him  he  shall  find  in  it  a  picture  of  the  many  spiritual  conflicts  that 
have  passed  betwixt  God  and  my  scul,  before  I  could  subject  mine  to 
the  will  of  Jesus  my  master ;  in  whose  service  I  have  now  found  per- 
fect freedom.  Desire  him  to  read  it ;  and  then,  if  he  can  think  it  may 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  any  dejected  poor  soul,  let  it  be  made  public ; 
if  not,  let  him  burn  it ;  for  I  and  it  are  the  least  of  God's  mercies." 
"  Thus  meanly,"  adds  Walton,  who  reports  the  words,  "  did  this  humble 
man  think  of  this  excellent  book,  of  which  MJr.  Farrer  would  say,  there 
was  in  it  the  picture  of  a  divine  soul  in  every  page ;  and  that  the  whole 
book  was  such  a  harmony  of  holy  passions,  as  would  enrich  the  world 
with  pleasure  and  piety." 

The  closing  scene  of  this  good  man's  life  cannot  be  better  told  than 
in  the  language  of  Walton.  He  had  now  become  very  "restless,"  says 
Izaak,  "and  his  soul  seemed  to  be  weary  of  her  earthly  tabernacle,  and 
this  uneasiness  became  so  visible,  that  his  wife,  his  three  nieces,  and 
Mr.  Woodnot,  stood  constantly  about  his  bed,  beholding  him  with  sor- 
row, and  an  unwillingness  to  lose  the  sight  of  him,  whom  they  could 

not  hope  to  see  much  longer  And  when  he  looked  up,  and  saw 

his  wife  and  nieces  weeping  to  an  extremity,  he  charged  them,  if  they 
loved  him,  to  withdraw  into  the  next  room,  and  there  pray  every  one 
alone  for  him;  for  nothing  but  their  lamentations  could  make  his 
death  uncomfortable.  To  which  request  their  sighs  and  tears  would 
not  suffer  them  to  make  any  reply;  but  they  yielded  him  a  sad 
obedience,  leaving  only  with  him  Mr.  Woodnot  and  Mr.  Bostock.  Im- 
mediately after  they  had  left  him,  he  said  to  Mr.  Bostock,  *  Pray,  sir, 
open  that  door,  then  look  into  that  cabinet,  in  which  you  may  easily 
find  my  last  will,  and  give  it  into  my  hand : '  which  being  done,  Mr. 
Herbert  delivered  it  into  the  hand  of  Mr.  Woodnot,  and  said,  1  My  old 
friend,  I  here  deliver  you  my  last  will,  in  which  you  will  find  that  I 
have  made  you  sole  executor  for  the  good  of  my  wife  and  nieces ;  and 
I  desire  you  to  show  kindness  to  them,  as  they  shall  need  it.  I  do  not 
desire  you  to  be  just,  for  I  know  you  will  be  so  for  your  own  sake  ; 
but  I  charge  you,  by  the  religion  of  our  friendship,  to  be  careful  of 
them.'  And  having  obtained  Mr.  Woodnot's  promise  to  be  so,  he  said, 
*  I  am  now  ready  to  die.'  After  which  words,  he  said,  *  Lord,  forsake 
me  not,  now  my  strength  faileth  me;  but  grant  me  mercy  for  the 
merits  of  my  Jesus.  And  now,  Lord — Lord,  now  receive  my  soul ! ' 
And  with  these  words  he  breathed  forth  his  divine  soul,  without  any 
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apparent  disturbance,  Mr.  Woodnot  and  Mr.  Bostock  attending  his  last 
breath,  and  closing  his  eyes." 

So  died  George  Herbert.  Let  our  last  hope  be  that  of  his  artless  and 
affectionate  biographer — "  If  God  shall  be  so  pleased,  may  I  be  so  happy 
as  to  die  like  him ! " 

The  Temple  was  published  at  Cambridge  shortly  after  its  author's 
death,  with  a  preface  by  Nicholas  Farrer.  It  immediately  became 
popular — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  when  Walton  published  his 
Lives,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  copies  had  been  sold.  Cowley  alone 
enjoyed  a  greater  popularity.  But  while  the  works  of  Cowley  are  now 
half  forgotten,  those  of  Herbert  are  still  highly  esteemed  and  widely 
read.  And  they  are  worthy  of  the  distinction.  The  Temple  may  be 
disfigured  by  conceits  which  may  sometimes  displease  us,  and  by 
obscurities  which  may  seem  to  partake  of  the  mysticism  of  the  later 
Schoolmen.  But  our  displeasure  bears  no  proportion  to  the  delight 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  richness  of  his  fancy  and  the  idiomatic 
beauties  of  his  language;  while  the  deep  devotion  with  which  the 
poem  is  instinct  warrants  us  in  believing,  with  Henry  Vaughan,  that 
the  "holy  life  and  verse"  of  Herbert  did  much  to  divert  that  "foul 
and  overflowing  stream"  of  impurity  by  which  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land was  then  inundated. 


We  have  said  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Herbert's  contem- 
poraries was  Joseph  Hall.  Hall  was  born  at  Bristow  Park,  in  the 
parish  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  Leicestershire,  on  the  1st  of  July  1574. 
His  parentage  was,  to  use  his  own  language,  "honest  and  well  allowed ;" 
for  his  father  held  office  under  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  poor, 
indeed,  and  his  "  not  very  large  cistern  had  to  feed  many  pipes"  be- 
sides Joseph's.  Joseph,  therefore,  was  placed  at  the  village  school, 
and,  not  without  difficulty,  removed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  Cam- 
bridge. In  due  course  he  was  elected  first  a  scholar,  and  then  a 
Fellow  of  his  College.  "  And  now,"  says  Hall  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
"  now  was  I  called  to  public  disputations  often,  with  no  ill  success ; 
for  never  durst  I  appear  in  any  of  those  exercises  of  scholarship, 
till  I  had  from  my  knees  looked  up  to  heaven  for  a  blessing,  and 
renewed  my  actual  dependence  upon  that  divine  hand.  In  this 
while,  two  years  together  I  was  chosen  to  the  rhetoric  lecture  in  the 
public  schools,  when  I  was  encouraged  with  a  sufficient  frequence  of 
auditors ;  but  finding  that  well-applauded  work  somewhat  out  of  my 
way,  not  without  a  secret  blame  of  myself  for  so  much  excursion,  I 
fairly  gave  up  that  task  in  the  midst  of  those  poor  acclamations  to  a 
worthy  successor,  Dr.  Dod,  and  betook'myself  to  those  serious  studies 
which  might  fit  me  for  the  high  calling  whereunto  I  was  destined, 
wherein,  after  I  had  carefully  bestowed  myself  for  a  time,  1  took  the 
boldness  to  enter  into  sacred  orders ;  the  honour  whereof  having  once 
attained,  I  was  no  niggard  of  that  talent  which  God  had  entrusted  to 
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me,  preaching  often,  as  occasion  was  offered,  both  in  country  villages 
abroad,  and  at  home  in  the  most  awful  auditory  of  the  University." 

It  was  indeed  as  a  dialectician  that  Hall  first  distinguished  himself. 
His  thesis  Mundus  Senescit  was  long  held  in  high  esteem  amongst  the 
learned,  though,  as  Fuller,  with  his  usual  quaintness,  remarked,  "  his 
position  in  somewhat  confuted  his  position;  the  wit  and  quickness 
whereof  did  argue  an  increase  rather  than  a  decay  of  parts  in  this 
latter  age." 

Hall  was  in  his  twenty-third  year  when  he  published  his  Satires.  He 
had  early  acquired  at  the  University  considerable  poetical  repute,  and 
the  Virgidemium  established  it  on  greatly  firmer  ground.  Subsequent 
critics  have  concurred  in  placing  the  work  amongst  the  most  remark- 
able productions  of  the  age.  Such  especially  was  the  opinion  of 
Jeffrey.*  Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  Campbell,  as  true  a  critic 
as  he  was  a  graceful  and  ingenious  poet.  In  his  Specimens  of  the 
British  Poets,  he  has  said  of  the  Virgidemiumy  that  Hall  discovered 
in  its  production  "not  only  the  early  vigour  of  his  own  genius, 

but  the  powers  and  pliability  of  his  native  tongue  

In  the  point,  and  volubility,  and  vigour  of  Hall's  numbers,  we  might  / 

frequently  imagine  ourselves  perusing  Dryden  His  Satires  / 

are  neither  cramped  by  personal  hostility,  nor  spun  out  to  vague  decla-V 
mations  on  vice,  but  give  us  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  times,  exhi- 
bited in  the  faults  of  coeval  literature,  and  in  the  foppery  or  sordid 
traits  of  prevailing  manners.   The  age  was  undoubtedly  fertile  in 

eccentricity  From  the  literature  of  the  age,  Hall  proceeds  */ 

to  its  manners  and  prejudices,  and  among  the  latter  derides  the  pre-  * 
valent  confidence  in  alchymy  and  astrology.    To  us  this  ridicule 
appears  an  ordinary  effort  of  reason;  but  it  was  in  him  a  common 
sense  above  the  level  of  the  times." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  Satires,  Hall  took  orders,  and 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Halsted,  in  Suffolk,  while  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  accepting  the  head-mastership  of .  the  Grammar  School' of 
Tiverton.  But  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;  and  so  Hall  soon 
discovered.  It  will  be  well,  however,  that  we  should  let  him  tell  his 
own  story.  "Being  now  settled,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  valuable 
letters,  "in  that  sweet  and  civil  country  of  Suffolk,  near  to  St. 
Edmund's-Bury,  my  first  work  was  to  build  up  my  house,  which 
was  then  extremely  ruinous;  which  done,  the  uncouth  solitariness 
of  my  life,  and  the  extreme  incommodity  of  that  single  housekeep- 
ing, drew  my  thoughts,  after  two  years,  to  condescend  to  the 
necessity  of  a  married  estate,  which  God  no  less  strangely  provided 
for  me.  For  walking  from  the  church  on  Monday  in  the  Whit- 
eunweek,  with  a  grave  and  reverend  minister,  Mr.  Grandidge,  I  saw 
a  comely  modest  gentlewoman  standing  at  the  door  of  that  house 
where  wo  were  invited  to  a  wedding-dinner,  and  inquiring  of  that 
worthy  friend  whether  he  knew  her,  *  Yes,'  quoth  ho,  *  I  know  her 
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well,  and  have  bespoken  her  for  your  wife.'  When  I  further  demanded 
an  account  of  that  answer,  he  told  me  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man whom  he  much  respected,  Mr.  George  Winniff  of  Bretenham; 
that  out  of  an  opinion  he  had  of  the  fitness  of  that  match  for  me,  he 
had  already  treated  with  her  father  about  it,  whom  he  found  very  apt 
to  entertain  it,  advising  me  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity,  and  not 
concealing  the  just  praises  of  the  modesty,  piety,  good  disposition,  and 
other  virtues  that  were  lodged  in  that  seemly  presence ;  I  listened  to 
the  motion  as  sent  from  God,  and  at  last,  upon  due  prosecution,  hap- 
pily prevailed,  enjoying  the  comfortable  society  of  that  meet  help  for 
forty-nine  years." 

He  had  not  been  long  married,  before  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Sir  Edmund  Bacon  to  accompany  him  on  a  continental  tour.  "  The 
amount  of  enterprise  and  resources  which  such  an  enterprise  then 
demanded,  can  scarcely  now  be  understood.  In  those  days  the  travelling 
retinue  of  a  nobleman  resembled  the  Mecca  caravan,  and  he  marched 
under  an  escort  which  showed  that  he  was  taking  his  pleasure  in  an 
enemy's  country."  Sir  Edmund,  therefore,  travelled  under  "the  pro- 
tection of  the  English  ambassador ;  and  for  further  concealment,  Hall 
exchanged  his  canonicals  for  the  silken  robes  and  gay  colours  of  a  fashion- 
able English  gentleman."  *  From  Calais  the  travellers  passed  to  Brussels, 
and  afterwards  visited  Spa,  and  thence  proceeded,  by  way  of  Antwerp, 
to  Middleburgh.  At  Brussels  Hall  got  into  controversy  with  Father 
Costerus,  "  a  famous  Jesuit,  an  old  man,  more  testy  than  subtle,  and 
more  able  to  wrangle  than  to  satisfy.  Our  discourse,"  continues  the 
Bishop,  "  was  long  and  roving,  and  on  his  part  full  both  of  words  and 
vehemency.  He  spoke  as  at  home,  I  as  a  stranger ;  yet  so  as  he  saw 
me  modestly  peremptory."  At  Spa  he  composed  the  second  of  his 
three  centuries  of  Meditations  and  Vows.  From  Middleburgh  he 
returned  to  England. 

A  difference  with  Sir  Eobert  Drury  regarding  his  stipend,  which 
was  so  small  that  he  was  forced  "to  write  books  to  buy  books,"  pre- 
pared Hall  to  accept  any  preferment  that  might  offer.  An  opportu- 
nity soon  presented  itself.  Prince  Henry  had  been  so  delighted  with 
the  Meditations,  that  he  was  anxious  to  hear  Hall  preach.  Hall  was 
then  confined  to  his  lodgings  by  indisposition.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  some  importunity,  that  he  consented  to  officiate.  "I  did 
preach,"  he  says,  "and  through  the  favour  of  my  God,  that  sermon 
was  so  well  given  as  taken ;  insomuch  as  that  sweet  prince  desired  to 
hear  me  again  the  Tuesday  following ;  which  done,  that  labour  gave 
more  contentment  than  the  former,  so  as  that  prince  both  gave  me  his 
hand,  and  commanded  me  to  his  service.  My  patron  seeing  me,  upon 
my  return  to  London,  looked  after  by  some  great  persons,  began  to 
wish  me  at  home,  and  told  me  that  some  or  other  would  be  snatching 
me  up.  I  answered,  it  was  in  his  power  to  prevent:  would  he  be 
pleased  to  make  my  maintenance  but  so  competent  as  in  right  it  should 
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be,  I  would  never  stir  from  him.  Instead  of  condescending,  it  pleased 
him  to  fall  into  an  expostulation  of  the  rate  of  competencies,  affirming 
the  variableness  thereof  according  to  our  own  estimation,  and  our 
either  raising  or  moderating  the  causes  of  our  expenses.  I  showed  him 
the  insufficiency  of  my  means ;  but  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  answer  so 
disheartened  me,  that  I  resolved  to  embrace  the  very  first  opportunity 
of  my  remove. 

"  Now,  whilst  I  was  taken  up  with  these  anxious  thoughts,  a  mes- 
senger came  to  me  from  my  Lord  Denny,  my  after  ;most  honourable 
patron,  entreating  me  from  his  lordship  to  speak  with  him.  No  sooner 
came  I  thither,  than  after  a  glad  and  noble  welcome,  I  was  entertained 
with  the  earnest  offer  of  Waltham.  The  conditions  were,  like  the 
mover  of  them,  free  and  bountiful.  I  received  them  as  from  the  muni- 
ficent hand  of  my  God;  and  returned  full  of  the  cheerful  acknowledg- 
ments of  a  gracious  providence  over  me.  Too  late  now  did  my  former 
noble  patron  relent,  and  offer  me  those  terms  which  had  before  fast- 
ened me  for  ever.  I  returned  home  happy  in  a  new  master,  and  in  a 
new  patron ;  betwixt  whom  I  divided  myself  and  my  labours,  with 
much  comfort,  and  no  less  acceptation." 

For  two  years  he  continued  in  his  attendance  at  court.  The  death 
of  Henry  in  the  winter  of  1612  at  length  released  him,  and  on  the  1st 
of  January  1613  Hall  discharged  the  last  duties  of  his  office  by  preach- 
ing a  farewell  sermon  to  his  deceased  master's  household,  then  dissolved 
at  St.  James's. 

For  sixteen  quiet  and  laborious  years  Hall  resided  amongst  his 
parishioners  at  Waltham — every  day  a  little  life,  and  his  whole  life  but 
a  day  repeated.*  Thrice,  indeed,  was  he  called  to  bear  a  part  in  pub- 
lic— once  when  he  accompanied  the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Don- 
caster,  to  France ;  again  when  he  followed  in  the  retinue  of  James,  on 
that  prince's  visit  to  Scotland ;  and  lastly,  when  he  was  deputed  by 
his  brethren  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
the  Synod  of  Dort. 

At  length,  in  1627,  Dr.  Hall,  having  previously  refused  the  bishopric 
of  Gloucester,  was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Exeter.  Dissensions,  caused 
principally  by  his  unwillingness  to  tender  to  his  clergy  the  famous 
ct  cetera  oath,  induced  him,  in  1641,  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  translation 
to  Norwich.  At  the  period  of  his  translation,  popular  indignation  had 
risen  high  against  the  bishops ;  and  although  Hall  had  never  complied 
with  the  semi-papistical  requisitions  of  Laud,  he  shared  in  the  general 
odium  directed  against  his  order.  At  length,  on  the  30th  oft  January 
1642,  "  in  all  the  extremity  of  frost,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  dark  even- 
ing," Hall,  after  having,  with  eleven  of  his  brethren,  been  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  Bishop  has  left  upon  record  a  defence,  against  the  charges  brought 
against  him  on  this  occasion,  from  which  we  cannot  refrain  quoting  :— 
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"Can  my  enemies  say  that  I  bore  up  the  reins  of  government  too 
hard,  and  exercised  my  jurisdiction  in  a  rigorous  and  tyrannical  way, 
insolently  lording  it  over  my  charge?  Malice  itself,  perhaps,  would, 
but  dare  not  speak  it ;  or  if  it  should,  the  attestation  of  so  numerous 
and  grave  a  clergy  would  choke  such  impudence.  Let  them  witness 
whether  they  were  not  still  entertained  with  an  equal  return  of  rever- 
ence, as  if  they  had  been  all  bishops  with  me,  or  I  only  a  presbyter 
with  them.  Let  them  say  whether  aught  here  looked  despotical,  or 
sounded  rather  of  imperious  command  than  of  brotherly  complying ; 
whether  I  have  not  rather  from  some  beholders  undergone  the  censure 
of  a  too  humble  remissness,  as  stooping  too  low  beneath  the  eminence 
of  episcopal  dignity;  whether  I  have  not  suffered  as  much  in  some 
opinions,  for  the  winning  mildness  of  my  administration,  as  some 
others  for  a  rough  severity. 

"  Can  they  say  that  I  barred  the  free  course  of  religious  exercises, 
by  the  suppression  of  painful  and  peaceable  preachers  ?  If  shame  will 
suffer  any  man  to  object  it,  let  me  challenge  him  to  instance  but  in  one 
name.  Nay,  the  contrary  is  so  famously  known  in  the  western  parts, 
that  every  mouth  will  herein  justify  me.  What  free  admission  and 
encouragement  have  I  always  given  to  all  the  sons  of  peace,  that  came 
to  me  with  God's  message  in  their  mouths !  What  mis-suggestions 
have  I  waived !  How  have  I  often  and  publicly  professed,  that  as  well 
might  we  complain  of  too  many  stars  in  the  sky,  as  too  many  orthodox 
preachers  in  the  church  ! 

"  Can  they  challenge  me  as  a  close  and  back-stair  friend  to  Popery 
and  Arminianism,  who  have  in  so  many  pulpits,  and  so  many  presses, 
cried  down  both?  Surely  the  very  paper  that  I  have  spent  in  the 
refutation  of  both  these,  is  enough  to  stop  more  mouths  than  can  be 
guilty  of  this  calumny. 

"  Lastly,  since  no  man  can  offer  to  upbraid  me  with  too  much  pomp, 
which  is  wont  to  be  the  common  eyesore  of  our  envied  profession,  can 
any  man  pretend  to  a  ground  of  taxing  me  of  too  much  worldliness  ? 
Surely,  of  all  the  vices  forbidden  in  the  decalogue,  there  is  no  one 
which  my  heart,  upon  due  examination,  can  less  fasten  upon  me  than 

this  No,  no ;  I  know  the  world  too  well  to  doat  upon  it. 

It  were  too  great  a  shame  for  a  philosopher,  a  Christian,  a  divine,  a 
bishop,  to  have  his  thoughts  grovelling  here  upon  earth;  for  mine, 
they  scorn  the  employment,  and  look  upon  all  those  sublunary  distrac- 
tions with  no  other  eyes  than  contempt." 

After  five  months'  confinement  Hall  was  liberated,  and  repaired  to 
Norwich,  where  he  was  well  received.  The  ordinance  of  sequestration, 
however,  which  was  soon  after  issued,  deprived  him  of  his  income, 
and  ejected  him  from  his  palace.  Having  obtained  a  lease  of  a  small 
property  at  Higham,  near  Norwich,  he  retired  there  upon  a  small  pen- 
sion which  had  been  allowed  his  wife.  At  Higham  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  studious  seclusion — continuing,  however,  his 
ministerial  functions,  until  prevented  by  increasing  infirmity  and  legal 
disabilities.  In  1652  he  lost  his  wife ;  and  four  years  afterwards,  on 
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the  8th  of  September  1656,  he  followed  her  to  the  grave,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year. 

"  The  author,"  says  Dr.  Hamilton,  "  whom  we  have  attempted  to 
portray,  recurs  to  our  imagination  as  the  gentle,  self-denied,  and 
benignant  parish  priest,  whom  his  neighbours  met  and  eyed  reveren- 
tially as  he  took  his  stated  evening  walk,  cheerful  at  times,  but  oftener 
pensive,  in  the  fields  near  Waltham  parsonage — a  man  of  that  calm 
resolution  and  ardent  faith,  which  could  at  any  warning  have  followed 
the  Saviour  whom  he  loved  to  prison  and  to  death,  and  whose  aspira- 
tions often  soared  so  high  as  to  forget  the  Meshech  where  he  sojourned. 
And  the  end  will  be  answered,  if  we  who  read  them  learn  for  ourselves 
to  live  the  same  divine  life,  and  acquire  the  same  skill  in  heavenly 
meditation— an  art  little  esteemed  and  less  practised  in  an  age  which 
would  not  be  too  busy  if  it  thought  as  much  as  it  toils. 

«  More  sweet  than  odours  caught  by  him  who  sails 
Near  spicy  shores  of  Araby  the  blest, 
A  thousand  times  more  exquisitely  sweet, 
The  freight  of  holy  feeling  which  we  meet, 
In  thoughtful  moments,  wafted  by  the  gale 
Jfrosa  Sslds  where  good  men  walk,  or  bowers  wherein  they  resi.' 

Wo&DSWOBTBi 


1.  ©Finpfp. 


THE  DEDICATION. 

Lord,  my  first  fruits  present  themselves  to  thee; 
Yet  not  mine  neither :  for  from  thee  they  came, 
And  must  return.    Accept  of  them  and  me, 
And  make  us  strive,  who  shcdl  sing  best,  thy  name. 
Turn  their  eyes  hither,  who  shall  make  a  gain 
Theirs,  who  shall  hurt  themselves  or  me,  refrain. 


1.  THE  CHURCH-PORCH. 

Perirrhanterium, 

Thou,  whose  sweet  youth  and  early  hopes  inhance 
Thy  rate  and  price,  and  mark  thee  for  a  treasure, 
Hearken  unto  a  Verser,  who  may  chance 
Ryme  thee  to  good,  and  make  a  bait  of  pleasure : 

A  verse  may  finde  him  who  a  sermon  flies, 

And  turn  delight  into  a  sacrifice. 

Beware  of  lust ;  it  doth  pollute  and  foul 

Whom  God  in  baptisme  washt  with  his  own  blood  : 

I*  blots  thy  lesson  written  in  thy  soul ; 

The  holy  lines  cannot  be  understood. 
How  dare  those  eyes  upon  a  Bible  look, 
Much  lesse  towards  God,  whose  lust  is  all  their  book ! 
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Abstain  wholly,  or  wed.    Thy  bounteous  Lord 

Allows  thee  choise  of  paths  :  take  no  by-wayes ; 

But  gladly  welcome  what  he  doth  afford  ; 

Not  grudging,  that  thy  lust  hath  bounds  and  staies. 
Continence  hath  his  joy  :  weigh  both  ;  and  so 
If  rottennesse  have  more,  let  Heaven  go. 

If  God  had  laid  all  common,  certainly 

Man  would  have  been  th'  incloser :  but  since  now 

God  hath  impal'd  us,  on  the  contrarie 

Man  breaks  the  fence,  and  every  ground  will  plough. 

O  what  were  man,  might  he  himself  misplace  ! 

Sure  to  be  crosse  he  would  shift  feet  and  face. 

Drink  not  the  third  glasse,  which  thou  canst  not  tame, 
When  once  it  is  within  thee  ;  but  before 
Mayst  rule  it,  as  thou  list :  and  poure  the  shame, 
Which  it  would  poure  on  thee,  upon  the  floore. 
It  is  most  just  to  throw  that  on  the  ground, 
Which  would  throw  me  there,  if  I  keep  the  round. 

He  that  is  drunken,  may  his  mother  kill 

Bigge  with  his  sister  :  he  hath  lost  the  reins, 

Is  outlaw'd  by  himself :  all  kinde  of  ill 

Did  with  his  liquor  slide  into  his  veins. 

The  drunkard  forfets  Man,  and  doth  devest 
All  worldly  right,  save  what  he  hath  by  beast. 

Shall  I,  to  please  anothers  wine- sprung  minde, 
Lose  all  mine  own  ?    God  hath  giv'n  me  a  measure 
Short  of  his  canne,  and  bodie  ;  must  I  finde 
A  pain  in  that,  wherein  he  findes  a  pleasure  ? 
Stay  at  the  third  glasse  :  if  thou  lose  thy  hold, 
Then  thou  art  modest,  and  the  wine  grows  bold. 
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If  reason  move  not  Gallants,  quit  the  room  ; 
(All  in  a  shipwrack  shift  their  severall  way) 
Let  not  a  common  ruine  thee  intombe  : 
Be  not  a  beast  in  courtesie,  but  stay, 

Stay  at  the  third  cup,  or  forego  the  place. 

Wine  above  all  things  doth  God's  stamp  deface. 

Yet,  if  thou  sinne  in  wine  or  wantonnesse, 

Boast  not  thereof ;  nor  make  thy  shame  thy  glorie. 

Frailtie  gets  pardon  by  submissivenesse  ; 

But  he  that  boasts,  shuts  that  out  of  his  storie  : 
He  makes  flat  warre  with  God,  and  doth  defie 
With  his  poore  clod  of  earth  the  spacious  sky. 

Take  not  his  name,  who  made  thy  mouth,  in  vain : 

It  gets  thee  nothing,  and  hath  no  excuse. 

Lust  and  wine  plead  a  pleasure,  avarice  gain  : 

But  the  cheap  swearer  through  his  open  sluce 
Lets  his  soul  runne  for  nought,  as  little  fearing : 
Were  I  an  Epicure,  I  could  bate  swearing. 

When  thou  dost  tell  another's  jest,  therein 
Omit  the  oathes,  which  true  wit  cannot  need : 
Pick  out  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sinne. 
He  pares  his  apple,  that  will  cleanly  feed. 
Play  not  away  the  vertue  of  that  name, 
Which  is  thy  best  stake,  when  griefs  make  thee  tama 

The  cheapest  sinnes  most  dearly  punisht  are  ; 

Because  to  shun  them  also  is  so  cheap  : 

For  we  have  wit  to  mark  them,  and  to  spare. 

O  crumble  not  away  thy  soul's  fair  heap. 
If  thou  wilt  die,  the  gates  of  hell  are  broad : 
Pride  and  full  sinnes  have  made  the  way  a  road. 
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Lie  not ;  but  let  thy  heart  be  true  to  God, 
Thy  mouth  to  it,  thy  actions  to  them  both  : 
Cowards  tell  lies,  and  those  that  fear  the  rod  ; 
The  stormie  working  soul  spits  lies  and  froth. 
Dare  to  be  true.    Nothing  can  need  a  ly  : 
A  fault,  which  needs  it  most,  grows  two  thereby. 

Flie  idlenesse,  which  yet  thou  canst  not  flie 
By  dressing,  mistressing,  and  complement. 
If  those  take  up  thy  day,  the  sunne  will  crie 
Against  thee  ;  for  his  light  was  onely  lent. 

God  gave  thy  soul  brave  wings ;  put  not  those  feathers 
Into  a  bed,  to  sleep  out  all  ill  weathers. 

Art  thou  a  Magistrate  ?  then  be  severe  : 
If  studious  ;  copie  fair  what  time  hath  blurr'd  ; 
Redeem  truth  from  his  jawes  :  if  souldier, 
Chase  brave  employments  with  a  naked  sword 

Throughout  the  world.  Fool  not ;  for  all  may  have, 
If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  life,  or  grave. 

O  England  !  full  of  sinne,  but  most  of  sloth  ; 

Spit  out  thy  flegme,  and  fill  thy  breast  with  glorie  : 

Thy  Gentrie  bleats,  as  if  thy  native  cloth 

Transfus'd  a  sheepishnesse  into  thy  storie  : 
Not  that  they  all  are  so  ;  but  that  the  most 
Are  gone  to  grasse,  and  in  the  pasture  lost. 

This  losse  springs  chiefly  from  our  education,  [sonne : 
Some  till  their  ground,  but  let  weeds  choke  their 
Some  mark  a  partridge,  never  their  childes  fashion : 
Some  ship  them  over,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Studie  this  art,  make  it  thy  great  designe  ; 

And  if  God's  image  move  thee  not,  let  thine. 
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Some  great  estates  provide,  but  do  not  breed 
A  mastering  minde ;  so  both  are  lost  thereby : 
Or  els  they  breed  them  tender,  make  them  need 
All  that  they  leave  :  this  is  flat  povertie. 

For  he,  that  needs  five  thousand  pound  to  live 
Is  full  as  poore  as  he,  that  needs  but  five. 

The  way  to  make  thy  sonne  rich,  is  to  fill 
His  minde  with  rest,  before  his  trunk  with  riches : 
For  wealth  without  contentment,  climbes  a  hill, 
To  feel  those  tempests,  which  fly  over  ditches. 

But  if  thy  sonne  can  make  ten  pound  his  measure, 
Then  all  thou  addest  may  be  call'd  his  treasure. 

When  thou  dost  purpose  ought,  (within  thy  power) 
Be  sure  to  doe  it,  though  it  be  but  small : 
Constancie  knits  the  bones,  and  makes  us  stowre, 
When  wanton  pleasures  becken  us  to  thrall. 
Who  breaks  his  own  bond,  forfeiteth  himself : 
What  nature  made  a  ship,  he  makes  a  shelf. 

Doe  all  things  like  a  man,  not  sneakingly : 

Think  the  king  sees  thee  still ;  for  his  King  does. 

Simpring  is  but  a  lay-liypocrisie  : 

Give  it  a  corner,  and  the  clue  undoes. 
Who  fears  to  do  ill,  sets  himself  to  task : 
Who  fears  to  do  well,  sure  should  wear  a  mask. 

Look  to  thy  mouth :  diseases  enter  there. 
Thou  hast  two  sconses,  if  thy  stomach  call  ; 
Carve,  or  discourse  ;  do  not  a  famine  fear. 
Who  carves,  is  kind  to  two ;  who  talks,  to  all. 

Look  on  meat,  think  it  dirt,  then  eat  a  bit ; 

And  say  withall,  Earth  to  earth  I  commit. 
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Slight  those  who  say  amidst  their  sickly  healths, 
Thou  liv'st  by  rule.    What  doth  not  so,  but  man  ? 
Houses  are  built  by  rule,  and  common-wealths. 
Entice  the  trusty  sunne,  if  that  you  can, 

From  his  Ecliptick  line ;  becken  the  skie. 

Who  lives  by  rule  then,  keeps  good  companie. 

Who  keeps  no  guard  upon  himself,  is  slack, 
And  rots  to  nothing  at  the  next  great  thaw. 
Man  is  a  shop  of  rules,  a  well-truss 'd  pack, 
Whose  every  parcell  under-writes  a  law. 

Lose  not  thyself,  nor  give  thy  humours  way : 
God  gave  them  to  thee  under  lock  and  key. 

By  all  means  use  sometimes  to  be  alone. 

Salute  thy  self :  see  what  thy  soul  doth  wear. 

Dare  to  look  in  thy  chest ;  for  'tis  thine  own : 

.^.nd  tumble  up  and  down  what  thou  find'st  there. 
Who  cannot  rest  till  he  good  fellows  finde, 
He  breaks  up  house,  turns  out  of  doores  his  minde. 

Be  thriftie,  but  not  covetous :  therefore  give 

Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  his  due. 

Never  was  scraper  brave  man.    Get  to  live ; 

Then  live,  and  use  it :  else,  it  is  not  true 
That  thou  hast  gotten.    Surely  use  alone 
Makes  money  not  a  contemptible  stone. 

Never  exceed  thy  income.    Youth  may  make 
Ev'n  with  the  yeare :  but  age,  if  it  will  hit, 
Shoots  a  bow  short,  and  lessens  still  his  stake, 
As  the  day  lessens,  and  his  life  with  it. 

Thy  children,  kindred,  friends  upon  thee  call ; 

Before  thy  journey  fairly  part  with  all. 
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Yet  in  thy  thriving  still  misdoubt  some  evil  ; 

Lest  gaining  gain  on  thee,  and  make  thee  dimme 

To  all  things  els.    Wealth  is  the  conjurer's  devil  ; 

Whom  when  he  thinks  he  hath,  the  devil  hath  him. 
Gold  thou  mayst  safely  touch  ;  but  if  it  stick 
Unto  thy  hands,  it  woundeth  to  the  quick. 

What  skills  it,  if  a  bag  of  stones  or  gold 

About  thy  neck  do  drown  thee  ?  raise  thy  head  ; 

Take  starres  for  money ;  starres  not  to  be  told 

By  any  art,  yet  to  be  purchased. 

None  is  so  wastefull  as  the  scraping  dame  : 
She  loseth  three  for  one  ;  her  soul,  rest,  fame. 

By  no  means  runne  in  debt ;  take  thine  own  measure. 
Who  cannot  live  on  twentie  pound  a  yeare, 
Cannot  on  fourtie :  he's  a  man  of  pleasure, 
A  kinde  of  thing  that's  for  itself  too  deere. 

The  curious  unthrift  makes  his  cloth  too  wide, 
And  spares  himself,  but  would  his  taylor  chide. 

Spend  not  on  hopes.    They  that  by  pleading  clothes 
Do  fortunes  seek,  when  worth  and  service  fail, 
Would  have  their  tale  beleeved  for  their  oathes, 
And  are  like  empty  vessels  under  sail. 

Old  courtiers  know  this  ;  therefore  set  out  so, 
As  all  the  day  thou  mayst  hold  out  to  go. 

In  clothes,  cheap  handsomnesse  doth  bear  the  bell. 

Wisdome's  a  trimmer  thing,  than  shop  e're  gave. 

Say  not  then,  This  with  that  lace  will  do  well ; 

But,  This  with  my  discretion  will  be  brave. 
Much  curiousnesse  is  a  perpetual  wooing, 
Nothing  with  labour,  folly  long  a  doing. 
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Play  not  for  gain,  but  sport.     Who  playes  for  more, 
Than  he  can  lose  with  pleasure,  stakes  his  heart : 
Perhaps  his  wives  too,  and  whom  she  hath  bore  : 
Servants  and  churches  also  play  their  part. 
Onely  a  herauld,  who  that  way  doth  passe, 
Findes  his  crackt  name  at  length  in  the  church -glasse. 

If  yet  thou  love  game  at  so  deere  a  rate, 
Learn  this,  that  hath  old  gamesters  deerely  cost  : 
Dost  lose  ?  rise  up  :  dost  winne  ?  rise  in  that  state. 
Who  strive  to  sit  out  losing  hands,  are  lost. 
Game  is  a  civil  gunpowder,  in  peace 
Blowing  up  houses  with  their  whole  increase. 

In  conversation  boldnesse  now  bears  sway. 

But  know,  that  nothing  can  so  foolish  be, 

As  empty  boldnesse  :  therefore  first  assay 

To  stuffe  thy  minde  with  solid  braverie  ; 

Then  march  on  gallant :  get  substantiall  worth  : 
Boldnesse  guilds  finely,  and  will  set  it  forth. 

Be  sweet  to  all.    Is  thy  complexion  sowre  ? 

Tli en  keep  such  companie  ;  make  them  thy  allay  : 

(jet  a  sharp  wife,  a  servant  that  will  lowre. 

A  stumbler  stumbles  least  in  rugged  way. 

Command  thyself  in  chief.    He  life's  warre  knows, 
Whom  all  his  passions  follow,  as  he  goes. 

Catch  not  at  quarrels.     He  that  dares  not  speak 
Plainly  and  home,  is  coward  of  the  two. 
Think  not  thy  fame  at  ev'ry  twitch  will  break  : 
By  great  deeds  shew,  that  thou  canst  little  do  ; 

And  do  them  not  :  that  shall  thy  wisdome  be ; 

And  change  thy  temperance  into  braverie. 
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If  that  thy  fame  with  ev'ry  toy  be  pos'd, 
'Tis  a  thiime  web,  which  poysonous  fancies  make  ; 
But  the  great  souldiers  honour  was  compos'd 
Of  thicker  stuffe,  which  would  endure  a  shake. 

Wisdome  picks  friends  ;  civilitie  playes  the  rest. 

A  toy  shunn'd  cleanly  passeth  with  the  best. 

Laugh  not  too  much  :  the  wittie  man  laughs  least : 

For  wit  is  nevves  only  to  ignorance. 

Lesse  at  thine  own  things  laugh  ;  lest  in  the  jest 

Thy  person  share,  and  the  conceit  advance. 
Make  not  thy  sport,  abuses  :  for- the  fly, 
That  feeds  on  dung,  is  coloured  tfhereby. 

Pick  out  of  mirth,  like  stones  out  of  thy  ground, 

Profanenesse,  filthinesse,  abusivenesse. 

These  are  the  scumme,  with  which  course  wits  abound 

The  fine  may  spare  these  well,  yet  not  go  lesse. 
All  things  are  bigge  with  jest :  nothing  that's  plain 
But  may  be  wittie,  if  thou  hast  the  vein. 

Wit's  an  unruly  engine,  wildly  strikijng 
Sometimes  a  friend,  sometimes  the  engineer : 
Hast  thou  the  knack  ?  pamper  it  nci<,  with  liking : 
But  if  thou  want  it,  buy  it  not  too  0  eere. 
Many  affecting  wit  beyond  their  power, 
Have  got  to  be  a  deare  fool  for  an  houre. 

A  sad  wise  valour  is  the  brave  complexion, 
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Towards  greac  persons  use  respective  boldnesse  : 
That  temper  gives  them  theirs,  and  yet  doth  take 
Nothing  from  thine :  in  service,  care,  or  coldnesse 
Doth  ratably  thy  fortunes  marre  or  make. 
Feed  no  man  in  his  sinnes :  for  adulation 
Doth  make  thee  parcell-devil  in  damnation. 

Envie  not  greatnesse  :  for  thou  mak'st  thereby 
Thyself  the  worse,  and  so  the  distance  greater. 
Be  not  thine  own  worm  :  yet  such  jealousie, 
As  hurts  not  others,  but  may  make  thee  better, 

Is  a  good  spurre.j    Correct  thy  passion's  spite; 

Then  may  the  beasts  draw  thee  to  happy  light. 

When  basenesse  is  exalted,  do  not  bate 

The  place  its  honour,  for  the  person's  sake. 

The  shrine  is  that  which  thou  dost  venerate ; 

And  not  the  beast,  that  bears  it  on  his  back. 
I  care  not  though  the  cloth  of  state  should  be 
Not  of  rich  arras,  but  mean  tapestrie. 

Thy  friend  put  in  thy  bosome  :  wear  his  eies 
Still  in  thy  heart,  fhat  he  may  see  what's  there. 
If  cause  require,  tlsou  art  his  sacrifice ; 
Thy  drops  of  blou*  must  pay  down  all  his  fear ; 

But  love  is  lofy  ;  the  way  of  friendship 's  gone  ; 

Though  David,'  had  his  Jonathan,  Christ  his  John, 
\ 

Yet  be  not  surety,  if  thou  be  a  father. 

Love  is  a  person  all  debt.    I  cannot  give 

My  children's  right,  nor  ought  he  take  it :  rather 

Both  friends  should  die,  than  hinder  them  to  live. 

Fathers  first  enter  bonds  to  nature's  ends ; 

And  arc  her  sureties,  ere  they  are  a  friend's. 
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If  thou  be  single,  all  thy  goods  and  ground 
Submit  to  love  ;  but  yet  not  more  then  all. 
Give  one  estate,  as  one  life.    None  is  bound 
To  work  for  two,  who  brought  himself  to  thrall. 
God  made  me  one  man  ;  love  makes  me  no  more, 
Till  labour  come,  and  make  my  weaknesse  score. 

In  thy  discourse,  if  thou  desire  to  please  : 
All  such  is  courteous,  usefull,  new,  or  wittie : 
Usefulnesse  comes  by  labour,  wit  by  ease  ; 
Courtesie  grows  in  court ;  news  in  the  citie. 

Get  a  good  stock  of  these,  then  draw  the  card  ; 

That  suites  him  best,  of  whom  thy  speech  is  heard. 

Entice  all  neatly  to  what  they  know  best ; 

For  so  thou  dost  thy  self  and  him  a  pleasure  . 

(But  a  proud  ignorance  will  lose  his  rest, 

Rather  than  shew  his  cards)  steal  from  his  treasure 
What  to  ask  further.    Doubts  well-rais'd  do  lock 
The  speaker  to  thee,  and  preserve  thy  stock. 

If  thou  be  Master-gunner,  spend  not  all 
That  thou  canst  speak,  at  once  ;  but  husband  it, 
And  give  men  turns  of  speech  :  do  not  forestall 
By  lavishnesse  thine  own,  and  others  wit, 
As  if  thou  mad'st  thy  will.    A  civil  guest 
Will  no  more  talk  all,  than  eat  all  the  feast. 

Be  calm  in  arguing  :  for  fiercenesse  makes 

Errour  a  fault  and  truth  discourtesie. 

Why  should  I  feel  another  man's  mistakes 

More,  than  his  sicknesses  or  povertie  ? 
In  love  I  should  :  but  anger  is  not  love, 
Nor  wisdome  neither  ;  therefore  gently  move. 
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Calmnesse  is  great  advantage  :  he  that  lets 
Another  chafe,  may  warm  him  at  his  fire  : 
Mark  all  his  wandrings,  and  enjoy  his  frets  ; 
As  cunningfencers  suffer  heat  to  tire. 

Truth  dwels  not  in  the  clouds  :  the  bow  that's  there 
Doth  often  aim  at,  never  hit  the  sphere. 

Mark  what  another  sayes  :  for  many  are 
Full  of  themselves,  and  answer  their  own  notion. 
Take  all  into  thee  ;  then  with  equall  care 
Ballance  each  dramme  of  reason,  like  a  potion. 
If  truth  be  with  thy  friend,  be  with  them  both 
Share  in  the  conquest,  and  confesse  a  troth.  , 

Be  useful  where  thou  livest,  that  they  may 
Both  want,  and  wish  thy  pleasing  presence  still. 
Kindnesse,  good  parts,  great  places  are  the  way 
To  compasse  this.    Finde  out  men's  wants  and  will, 

And  meet  them  there.    All  worldly  joyes  go  lesse 

To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses. 

Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high  ; 
So  shalt  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be  : 
Sink  not  in  spirit  :  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree. 
A  grain  of  glorie  mixt  with  humblenesse 
Cures  both  a  fever  and  lethargicknesse. 

Let  thy  minde  still  be  bent,  still  plotting  where, 
And  when,  and  how  the  businesse  may  be  done. 
Slacknesse  breeds  worms ;  but  the  sure  traveller, 
Though  he  alight  sometimes,  still  goeth  on. 
Active  and  stirring  spirits  live  alone  : 
Write  on  the  others,  Here  lies  such  a  one. 
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Slight  not  the  smallest  losse,  whether  it  be 
In  love  or  honour  ;  take  account  of  all : 
Shine  like  the  sunne  in  every  corner :  see 
Whether  thy  stock  of  credit  swell,  or  fall. 

Who  say,  I  care  not,  those  I  give  for  lost ; 

And  to  instruct  them,  'twill  not  quit  the  cost. 

Scorn  no  man's  love,  though  of  a  mean  degree 
(Love  is  a  present  for  a  mightie  king,) 
Much  lesse  make  any  one  thine  enemie. 
As  gunnes  destroy,  so  may  a  little  sling. 
The  cunning  workman  never  doth  refuse 
The  meanest  tool,  that  he  may  chance  to  use. 

All  forrain  wisdorne  doth  amount  to  this, 
To  take  all  that  is  given  ;  whether  wealth, 
Or  love,  or  language  ;  nothing  comes  amisse  : 
A  good  digestion  turneth  all  to  health : 
And  then  as  farre  as  fair  behaviour  may, 
Strike  off  all  scores ;  none  are  so  cleare  as  they. 

Keep  all  thy  native  good,  and  naturalize 
All  forrain  of  that  name ;  but  scorn  their  ill : 
Embrace  their  activenesse,  not  vanities. 
Who  follows  all  things,  forfeiteth  his  will. 
If  thou  observest  strangers  in  each  fit, 
In  time  they'l  runne  thee  out  of  all  thy  wit. 

Affect  in  things  about  thee  cleanlinesse, 
That  all  may  gladly  board  thee,  as  a  flowre. 
Slovens  take  up  their  stock  of  noisomenesse 
Beforehand,  and  anticipate  their  last  houiv. 
Let  thy  mindes  sweetness  have  his  operation 
Upon  thy  body,  cloihes,  and  habitation. 
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In  Almes  regard  thy  means,  and  others  merit. 

Think  heav'n  a  better  bargain,  then  to  give 

Onely  thy  single  market-money  for  it. 

Joyn  hands  with  God  to  make  a  man  to  live. 
Give  to  all  something ;  to  a  good  poore  man, 
Till  thou  change  names,  and  be  where  he  began. 

Man  is  God's  image ;  but  a  poore  man  is 
Christ's  stamp  to  boot :  both  images  regard. 
God  reckons  for  him,  counts  the  favour  his : 
Write,  So  much  giv'n  to  God ;  thou  shalt  be  heard. 
Let  thy  almes  go  before,  and  keep  heav'n's  gate 
Open  for  thee ;  or  both  may  come  too  late. 

Restore  to  God  his  due  in  tithe  and  time : 
A  tithe  purloin'd  cankers  the  whole  estate. 
Sundaies  observe :  think  when  tbe  bells  do  chime, 
'Tis  angel's  musick ;  therefore  come  not  late. 
God  then  deals  blessings  :    If  a  king  did  so, 
Who  would  not  haste,  nay  give,  to  see  the  show  ? 

Twice  on  the  day  his  due  is  understood ; 
For  all  the  week  thy  food  so  oft  he  gave  thee. 
Thy  cheere  is  mended  ;  bate  not  of  the  food, 
Because  'tis  better,  and  perhaps  may  save  thee. 

Thwart  not  th'  Almighty  God :  O  be  not  crosse. 

Fast  when  thou  wilt ;  but  then  'tis  gain,  not  losse. 

Though  private  prayer  be  a  brave  designe, 
Yet  publick  hath  more  promises,  more  love  : 
And  love's  a  weight  to  hearts,  to  eies  a  signe. 
We  all  are  but  cold  suitours  ;  let  us  move 

Where  it  is  warmest.    Leave  thy  six  and  seven  ; 

Pray  with  the  most:  for  where  most  pray,  is  heaven 
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When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  church,  be  bare. 
God  is  more  there,  then  thou  :  for  thou  art  there 
Onely  by  his  permission.    Then  beware, 
And  make  thyself  all  reverence  and  fear. 

Kneeling  ne're  spoil'd  silk  stocking :  quit  thy  state. 

All  equall  are  within  the  churches  gate. 

Resort  to  sermons,  but  to  prayers  most : 
Praying's  the  end  of  preaching.    O  be  drest  ; 
Stay  not  for  th'  other  pin  :  why  thou  hast  lost 
A  joy  for  it  worth  worlds.     Thus  hell  doth  jest 
Away  thy  blessings,  and  extreamly  flout  thee, 
Thy  clothes  being  fast,  but  thy  soul  loose  about  thee. 

In  time  of  service  seal  up  both  thine  eies, 
And  send  them  to  thine  heart ;  that  spying  sinne, 
They  may  weep  out  the  stains  by  them  did  rise  : 
Those  doores  being  shut,  all  by  the  care  comes  in. 

Who  marks  in  church-time  other  symmetrie, 

Makes  all  their  beautie  his  deformitie. 

Let  vain  or  busie  thoughts  have  there  no  part : 
Bring  not  thy  plough,  thy  plots,  thy  pleasures  thither. 
Christ  purg'd  his  temple ;  so  must  thou  thy  heart. 
All  worldly  thoughts  arc  but  theeves  met  together 

To  couzin  thee.    Look  to  thy  actions  well ; 

For  churches  either  are  our  heav'n  or  hell. 

Judge  not  the  preacher ;  for  he  is  thy  Judge  : 
If  thou  mislike  him,  thou  conceiv'st  him  not. 
God  calleth  preaching  folly.    Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot. 

The  worst  speaks  something  good  :  if  all  want  sense. 

God  takes  a  text,  and  preacheth  patience. 
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He  that  gets  patience,  and  the  blessing  which 
Preachers  conclude  with,  hath  not  lost  his  pains. 
He  that  by  being  at  church  escapes  the  ditch, 
Which  he  might  fall  in  by  companions,  gains. 
He  that  loves  God's  abode,  and  to  combine 
With  saints  on  earth,  shall  one  day  with  them  shine. 

Jest  not  at  preacher's  language,  or  expression : 
How  know'st  thou,  but  thy  shines  made  him  miscarrie? 
Then  turn  thy  faults  and  his  into  confession  : 
God  sent  him,  whatsoe're  he  be  :  O  tarry, 
And  love  him  for  his  Master  :  his  condition, 
Though  it  be  ill,  makes  him  no  ill  Physician. 

None  shall  in  hell  such  bitter  pangs  endure 
As  those,  who  mock  at  God's  way  of  salvation. 
Whom  oil  and  balsames  kill,  what  salve  can  cure  ? 
They  drink  with  greedinesse  a  full  damnation. 

The  Jews  refused  thunder  ;  and  we,  folly. 

Though  God  do  hedge  us  in,  yet  who  is  holy  ? 

Summe  up  at  night,  what  thou  hast  done  by  day  ; 

And  in  the  morning,  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

Dresse  and  undresse  thy  soul  :  mark  the  decay 

And  growth  of  it  :  if  with  thy  watch,  that  too 
Be  down,  then  winde  up  both,  since  we  shall  be 
Most  surely  judg'd,  make  thy  accounts  agree. 

In  brief,  acquit  thee  bravely  ;  play  the  man. 

Look  not  on  pleasures  as  they  come,  but  go. 

Defer  not  the  least  vertue  :  life's  poorc  span 

Make  not  an  ell,  by  trifling  in  thy  wo. 

If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains  : 
If  well  ;  the  pain  doth  fade,  the  joy  remains. 
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2.  SUPERLIMINARE. 

Thou,  whom  the  former  precepts  have 
Sprinkled  and  taught,  how  to  behave 
Thy  self  in  church  ;  approach,  and  taste 
The  churches  mysticall  repast. 


Avoid  profanenesse  ;  come  not  here  : 
Nothing  but  holy,  pure,  and  clcare, 
Or  that  which  groneth  to  be  so, 
May  at  his  peril),  further  go. 

3.  THE  ALTAR. 

A  broken  Altar,  Lord,  thy  servant  reares, 
Made  of  a  heart,  and  cemented  with  teares  : 
Whose  parts  are  as  thy  hand  did  frame  ; 
No  workman's  tool  hathtouch'd  the  same. 
A    Heart  alone 
Is    such   a  stone, 
As     nothing  but 
Thy  pow'r  doth  cut. 
Wherefore  each  part 
Of  my  hard  heart 
Meets  in  this  frame, 
To  praise  thy  name : 
That,  if  I  chance  to  hold  ray  peace, 
These  stones  to  praise  thee  may  not  cease. 
0    let   thy   blessed    Sacrifice    be  mine, 
And    sanctifie    this    Altar    to   be  thine. 
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4.  THE  SACRIFICE. 

Oh  all  ye,  who  passe  by,  whose  eyes  and  minde 
To  worldly  things  are  sharp,  but  to  me  blinde  ; 
To  me,  who  took  eyes  that  I  might  you  finde  : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

The  Princes  of  my  people  make  a  head 
Against  their  Maker  :  they  do  wish  me  dead, 
Who  cannot  wish,  except  I  give  them  bread  : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Without  me  each  one,  who  doth  now  me  brave, 
Had  to  this  day  been  an  Egyptian  slave. 
They  use  that  power  against  me,  which  I  gave  : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Mine  own  Apostle,  who  the  bag  did  beare, 
Though  he  had  all  I  had,  did  not  forbeare 
To  sell  me  also,  and  to  put  me  there  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

For  thirtie  pence  he  did  my  death  devise, 
Who  at  three  hundred  did  the  ointment  prize, 
NTot  half  so  sweet  as  my  sweet  sacrifice : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Therefore  my  soul  melts,  and  my  ncart's  deare  treasure 
Drops  blond  (the  only  beads)  my  words  to  measure  : 
0  lei  this  cup  passe,  if  it  be  thy  pleasure  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  V 
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These  drops  being  temper'd  with  a  sinner's  tears, 
A  Balsome  are  for  both  the  Hemispheres, 
Curing  all  wounds,  but  mine  ;  all,  but  my  fears. 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  V 

Yet  my  Disciples  sleep  :  I  cannot  gain 
One  houre  of  watching  ;  but  their  drowsie  brain 
Comforts  not  me,  and  doth  my  doctrine  stain  : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Arise,  arise ;  they  come.    Look  how  they  runne  I 
Alas !  what  haste  they  make  to  be  undone  ! 
How  with  their  lanterns  do  they  seek  the  sunne  I 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

With  clubs  and  staves  they  seek  me,  as  a  thief, 
Who  am  the  way  of  truth,  the  true  relief, 
Most  true  to  those  who  are  my  greatest  grief : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Judas,  dost  thou  betray  me  with  a  kisse  ? 
Canst  thou  finde  hell  about  my  lips  ?  and  misse 
Of  life,  just  at  the  gates  of  life  and  blisse  ? 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

See,  they  lay  hold  on  me,  not  with  the  hands 
Of  faith,  but  furie  ;  yet  at  their  commands 
I  suffer  binding,  who  have  loos'd  their  bands  : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

All  my  Disciples  flie  ;  fear  puts  a  barre 
Betwixt  my  friends  and  me.    They  leave  the  starre, 
That  brought  the  wise  men  of  the  East  from  farre  : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 
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Then  from  one  ruler  to  another  bound 

They  leade  me  :  urging,  that  it  was  not  found 

What  I  taught :  Comments  would  the  text  confound. 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

The  Priests  and  rulers  all  false  witnesse  seek 
'Gainst  him,  who  seeks  not  life,  but  is  the  meek 
And  readie  Paschal  Lambe  of  this  great  week : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Then  they  accuse  me  of  great  blasphemie, 
That  I  did  thrust  into  the  Deitie, 
Who  never  thought  that  any  robberie  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Some  said,  that  I  the  Temple  to  the  floore 
In  three  days  raz'd,  and  raised  as  before. 
Why,  he  that  built  the  world  can  do  much  more  : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Then  they  eondemne  me  all  with  that  same  breath, 
Which  I  do  give  them  daily,  unto  death. 
Thus  Adam  my  first  breathing  rendereth  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

They  binde,  and  leade  me  unto  Herod:  he 
Sends  me  to  Pilate.    This  makes  them  agree ; 
But  yet  their  friendship  is  my  enmitie. 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Herod  and  all  his  bands  do  set  me  light, 

Who  teach  all  hands  to  warre,  fingers  to  fight, 

And  onely  am  the  Lord  of  hosts  and  might. 

W as  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 
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Herod  in  judgment  sits,  while  I  do  stand  ; 
Examines  me  with  a  censorious  hand  : 
I  him  obey,  who  all  things  else  command : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

The  Jews  accuse  me  with  despitefulnesse  ; 
And  vying  malice  with  my  gentlenesse, 
Pick  quarrels  with  their  onely  happinesse  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

I  answer  nothing,  but  with  patience  prove 
If  stonie  hearts  will  melt  with  gentle  love. 
But  who  does  hawk  at  eagles  with  a  dove  ? 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

My  silence  rather  doth  augment  their  crie ; 
My  dove  doth  back  into  my  bosome  flie, 
Because  the  raging  waters  still  are  high  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Hark  how  they  cry  aloud  still,  Crucifie : 
It  is  not  Jit  he  live  a  day,  they  crie, 
Who  cannot  live  lesse  than  eternally  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  V 

Pilate  a  stranger  holdeth  off ;  but  they, 
Mine  own  deare  people,  cry,  Away,  away, 
With  noises  confused  frighting  the  day  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Yet  still  they  shout,  and  crie,  and  stop  their  eares 
Putting  my  life  among  their  sinnes  and  feares, 
And  therefore  wish  my  bloud  on  them  and  theirs : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 
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See  how  spite  cankers  things.    These  words  aright 
Used,  and  wished,  are  the  whole  world's  light  : 
But  honey  is  their  gall,  brightnesse  their  night : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

They  choose  a  murderer,  and  all  agree 
In  him  to  do  themselves  a  courtesie  ; 
For  it  was  their  own  cause  who  killed  me : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

And  a  seditious  murderer  he  was  : 
But  I  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  peace  that  doth  passe 
All  understanding,  more  than  heav'n  doth  glasse : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Why,  Cesar  is  their  onely  king,  not  I : 

He  clave  the  stonie  rock,  when  they  were  drie  ; 

But  surely  not  their  hearts,  as  I  will  trie  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Ah  !  how  they  scourge  me  !  yet  my  tendernesse 
Doubles  each  lash  :  and  yet  their  bitternesse 
Windes  up  my  grief  to  a  mysteriousnesse  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

They  buffet  me,  and  box  me  as  they  list, 
AVho  grasp  the  earth  and  heaven  with  my  fist, 
And  never  yet,  whom  I  would  punish,  miss'd : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Behold,  they  spit  on  me  in  scornfull  wise  ; 
Who  by  my  spittle  gave  the  blinde  man  eies, 
Leaving  his  blindnesse  to  mine  enemies  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  'i 
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My  face  they  cover,  though  it  be  divine. 

As  Moses  face  was  vailed,  so  is  mine, 

Lest  on  their  double-dark  souls  either  shine  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Servants  and  abjects  flout  me  ;  they  are  wittie  : 
Now  prophesie  who  strikes  thee,  is  their  dittie. 
So  they  in  me  denie  themselves  all  pitie  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

And  now  I  am  delivered  unto  death, 

Which  each  one  cals  for  so  with  utmost  breath, 

That  he  before  me  well-nigh  sufFereth  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Weep  not,  deare  friends,  since  I  for  both  have  wept 
When  all  my  tears  were  bloud,  the  while  you  slept : 
Your  tears  for  your  own  fortunes  should  be  kept : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine? 

The  souldiers  lead  me  to  the  common  hall ; 
There  they  deride  me,  they  abuse  me  all : 
Yet  for  twelve  heav'nly  legions  I  could  call : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Then  with  a  scarlet  robe  they  me  aray ; 
Which  shews  my  bloud  to  be  the  onely  way, 
And  cordiall  left  to  repair  man's  decay  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Then  on  my  head  a  crown  of  thorns  I  wear  ; 
For  these  are  all  the  grapes  Sion  doth  bear, 
Though  I  my  vine  planted  and  watred  there : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 
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So  sits  the  earth's  great  curse  in  Adarrfs  fall 
Upon  my  head ;  so  I  remove  it  all 
From  th'  earth  unto  my  brows,  and  bear  the  thrali : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Then  with  the  reed  they  gave  to  me  before, 

They  strike  my  head,  the  rock  from  whence  all  store 

Of  heav'nly  blessings  issue  evermore  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

They  bow  their  knees  to  me,  and  cry,  Hail  king: 
What  ever  scoffes  or  scornfulnesse  can  bring, 
I  am  the  floore,  the  sink,  where  they  it  fling : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Yet  since  man's  scepters  are  as  frail  as  reeds, 
And  thorny  all  their  crowns,  bloudie  their  weeds ; 
I,  who  am  Truth,  turn  into  truth  their  deeds : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

The  souldiers  also  spit  upon  that  face 
Which  Angels  did  desire  to  have  the  grace, 
And  Prophets  once  to  see,  but  found  no  place : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Thus  trimmed  forth  they  bring  me  to  the  rout, 
Who  Crucijie  him,  crie  with  one  strong  shout. 
God  holds  his  peace  at  man,  and  man  cries  out  : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

They  leade  me  in  once  more,  and  putting  then 
Mine  own  clothes  on,  they  leade  me  out  agen. 
Whom  devils  Hie,  thus  is  he  toss'd  of  men : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 
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And  now  wearie  of  sport,  glad  to  ingrosse 
All  spite  in  one,  counting  my  life  their  losse, 
They  carrie  me  to  my  most  bitter  crosse : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

My  crosse  I  bear  my  self,  untill  I  faint : 
Then  Simon  bears  it  for  me  by  constraint, 
The  decreed  burden  of  each  mortall  Saint : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

0  all  ye  ivlw  passe  by,  beliold  and  see  : 

Man  stole  the  fruit,  but  I  must  climbe  the  tree ; 

The  tree  of  life  to  all,  but  onely  me : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Lo,  here  I  hang,  charg'd  with  a  world  of  sinne, 
The  greater  world  o'  th'  two  ;  for  that  came  in 
By  words,  but  this  by  sorrow  1  must  win : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Such  sorrow,  as  if  sinful  man  could  feel, 

Or  feel  his  part,  he  would  not  cease  to  kneel, 

Till  all  were  melted,  though  he  were  all  steel. 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

But,  0  my  God,  my  God!  why  leav'st  thou  me, 
The  sonne,  in  whom  thou  dost  delight  to  be  ? 

My  God,  my  God  

Never  was  grief  like  mine  ! 

Shame  tears  my  soul,  my  bodie  many  a  wound ; 
Sharp  nails  pierce  this,  but  sharper  that  confound 
Reproches,  which  are  free,  while  I  am  bound : 
Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 
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Now  heal  thyself,  Physician  ;  now  come  down. 

Alas !  I  did  so,  when  I  left  my  crown 

And  father's  smile  for  you,  to  feel  his  frown : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

In  healing  not  myself,  there  doth  consist 
All  that  salvation,  which  ye  now  resist ; 
Your  safetie  in  my  sicknesse  doth  subsist : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Betwixt  two  theeves  I  spend  my  utmost  breath, 

As  he  that  for  some  robberie  sufFereth, 

Alas  !  what  have  I  stollen  from  you  ?  death  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

A  king  my  title  is,  prefixt  on  high ; 
Yet  by  my  subjects  am  condemn'd  to  die 
A  servile  death  in  servile  companie : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

They  gave  me  vineger  mingled  with  gall, 

But  more  with  malice  :  yet,  when  they  did  call, 

With  manna,  angel's  food,  I  fed  them  all : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

They  part  my  garments,  and  by  lot  dispose 

My  coat,  the  type  of  love,  which  once  cur'd  those 

Who  sought  for  help,  never  malicious  foes  : 

Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 

Nay,  after  death  their  spite  shall  further  go  ; 
For  they  will  pierce  my  side,  I  full  well  know  ; 
That  as  sinne  came,  so  sacraments  might  flow : 
W as  ever  grief  like  mine  ? 
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But  now  I  die  ;  now  all  is  finished. 

My  wo,  man's  weal :  and  now  I  bow  my  head  : 

Onely  let  others  say,  when  I  am  dead, 

Never  was  grief  like  mine  ! 


5.  THE  THANKSGIVING. 

Oh  King  of  grief!  (a  title  strange,  yet  true, 

To  thee  of  all  kings  onely  due) 
Oh  King  of  wounds !  how  shall  I  grieve  for  thee, 

Who  in  all  grief  preventest  me  ? 
Shall  I  weep  bloud  ?  why,  thou  hast  wept  such  ston 

That  all  thy  body  was  one  doore. 
Shall  I  be  scourged,  flouted,  boxed,  sold  ? 

'Tis  but  to  tell  the  tale  is  told. 
My  God,  my  God,  why  dost  thou  part  from  me  ? 

Was  such  a  grief  as  cannot  be. 
Shall  I  then  sing,  skipping,  thy  dolefull  storie, 

And  side  with  thy  triumphant  glorie  ? 
Shall  thy  strokes  be  my  stroking  ?  thorns,  my  flower 

Thy  rod,  my  posie  ?  crosse,  my  bower  ? 
But  how  then  shall  I  imitate  thee,  and 

Copie  thy  fair,  though  bloudie  hand  ? 
Surely  I  will  revenge  me  on  thy  love, 

And  trie  who  shall  victorious  prove. 
If  thou  dost  give  me  wealth  ;  I  will  restore 

All  back  unto  thee  by  the  poore. 
If  thou  dost  give  me  honour ;  men  shall  see, 

The  honour  doth  belong  to  thee. 
I  will  not  marry  ;  or,  if  she  be  mine, 

She  and  her  children  shall  be  thine. 
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My  bosome  friend,  if  he  blaspheme  thy  name, 

I  will  tear  thence  his  love  and  fame. 
One  half  of  me  being  gone,  the  rest  I  give 

Unto  some  Chapell,  die  or  live. 
As  for  thy  passion — But  of  that  anon, 

When  with  the  other  I  have  done. 
For  thy  predestination,  I'll  contrive, 

That  three  years  hence,  if  I  survive, 
I'll  build  a  spittle,  or  mend  common  wayes, 

But  mend  mine  own  without  delayes. 
Then  I  will  use  the  works  of  thy  creation, 

As  if  I  us'd  them  but  for  fashion. 
The  world  and  I  will  quarreli  ;  and  the  yen  re 

Shall  not  perceive,  that  I  am  here. 
My  musick  shall  finde  thee,  and  ev'ry  string 

Shall  have  his  attribute  to  sing  ; 
That  all  together  may  accord  in  thee, 

And  prove  one  God,  one  harmonic 
If  thou  shalt  give  me  wit,  it  shall  appeare, 

If  thou  hast  giv'n  it  me,  'tis  here. 
Nay,  I  will  reade  thy  booke,  and  never  move 

Till  I  have  found  therein  thy  love  ; 
Thy  art  of  love,  which  I'll  turn  back  on  thee, 

Oh  my  deare  Saviour,  Victorie ! 
Then  for  thy  passion — I  will  do  for  that — 

Alas,  my  God,  I  know  not  what. 


6.  THE  REPRISAL!,. 

I  have  consider'd  it,  and  finde 
There  is  iio  dealing  with  thy  mighty  passion : 
For  though  I  die  for  thee,  I  am  behinde  ; 

My  sinnes  deserve  the  condemnation. 
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O  make  me  innocent,  that  I 
May  give  a  disentangled  state  and  free  ; 
And  yet  thy  wounds  still  my  attempts  defie, 

For  by  thy  death  I  die  for  thee. 

Ah  !  was  it  not  enough  that  thou 
By  thy  eternall  glorie  didst  outgo  me  ? 
Couldst  thou  not  grief's  sad  conquests  me  allow, 

But  in  all  vict'ries  overthrow  me  ? 

Yet  by  confession  will  I  come 
Into  the  conquest.    Though  I  can  do  nought 
Against  thee,  in  thee  I  will  overcome 

The  man,  who  once  against  thee  fought. 

7.  THE  AGONIE. 

Philosophers  have  measur'd  mountains, 
Fathom'd  the  depths  of  seas,  of  states,  and  kings, 
WahVd  with  a  staffe  to  heav'n,  and  traced  fountain 

But  there  are  two  vast,  spacious  things, 
The  which  to  measure  it  doth  more  behove : 
Yet  few  there  are  that  found  them  ;  Sinne  and  Lov 

Who  would  know  Sinne,  let  him  repair 
Unto  mount  Olivet ;  there  shall  he  see 
A  man  so  wrung  with  pains,  that  all  his  hair, 

His  skinne,  his  garments  bloudie  be. 
Sinne  is  that  presse  and  vice,  which  forceth  pain 
To  hunt  his  cruell  food  through  ev'ry  vein. 

Who  knows  not  Love,  let  him  assay, 
And  taste  that  juice,  which  on  the  crosse  a  pike 
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Did  set  again  abroach  ;  then  let  him  say 

If  ever  he  did  taste  the  like. 
Love  in  that  liquour  sweet  and  most  divine, 
Which  my  God  feels  as  bloud  ;  but  T,  as  wine. 


8.  THE  SINNER. 

Lord,  how  I  am  all  ague,  when  I  seek 

What  I  have  treasured  in  my  memorie  ! 

Since,  if  my  soul  make  even  with  the  week, 

Each  seventh  note  by  right  is  due  to  thee. 

I  finde  there  quarries  of  pil'd  vanities, 

But  shreds  of  holinesse,  that  dare  not  venture 
To  shew  their  face,  since  crosse  to  thy  decrees: 

There  the  circumference  earth  is,  heav'n  the  centre. 

In  so  much  dregs  the  quintessence  is  small : 
The  spirit  and  good  extract  of  my  heart 
Comes  to  about  the  many  hundreth  part. 

Yet,  Lord,  restore  thine  image,  heare  my  call : 

And  though  my  hard  heart  scarce  to  thee  can 
grone, 

Remember  that  thou  once  didst  write  in  stone. 


9.  GOOD  FRTDAY. 

0  my  chief  good, 
How  shall  I  measure  out  thy  bloud  ? 
How  shall  I  count  what  thee  befell, 

And  each  grief  tell  ? 
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Shall  I  thy  woes. 
Number  according  to  thy  foes  ? 
Or,  since  one  starre  shew'd  thy  first  breath, 

Shall  all  thy  death  ? 

Or  shall  each  leaf, 
Which  falls  in  autumne,  score  a  grief? 
Or  cannot  leaves,  but  fruit,  be  signe, 

Of  the  true  vine  ? 

Then  let  each  houre 
Of  my  whole  life  one  grief  devoure  ; 
That  thy  distresse  through  all  mav  runne, 

And  be  my  sunne. 

Or  rather  let 
My  severall  sinnes  their  sorrows  get ; 
That  as  each  beast  his  cure  doth  know, 

Each  sinne  may  so. 

Since  bloud  is  fittest,  Lord,  to  write 
Thy  sorrows  in,  and  bloudie  fight ; 
My  heart  hath  store  ;  write  there,  where  in 
One  box  doth  lie  both  ink  and  sinne  : 

That  when  sinne  spies  so  many  foes, 
Thy  whips,  thy  nails,  thy  wounds,  thy  woes, 
All  come  to  lodge  there,  sinne  may  saj , 
No  room  for  me,  and  flie  away. 

Sinne  being  gone,  oh  fill  the  place, 
And  keep  possession  with  thy  grace  ; 
Lest  sinne  take  courage  and  return, 
And  all  the  writings  blot  or  burn. 

D 
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10.  REDEMPTION. 

Having  been  tenant  long  to  a  rich  Lord, 
Not  thriving,  I  resolved  to  be  bold, 
And  make  a  suit  unto  him,  to  afford 

A  new  small-rented  lease,  and  cancell  th*  old. 

In  heaven  at  his  manour  I  him  sought : 

They  told  me  there,  that  he  was  lately  gone 
About  some  land,  which  he  had  dearly  bought 

Long  since  on  earth,  to  take  possession. 

I  straight  return'd,  and  knowing  his  great  birth, 
Sought  him  accordingly  in  great  resorts  ; 
In  cities,  theatres,  gardens,  parks,  and  courts  : 

At  length  I  heard  a  ragged  noise  and  mirth 

Of  theeves  and  murderers :  there  I  him  espied, 
Who  straight,  Your  suit  is  granted,  said,  and  died. 

11.  SEPULCHRE. 

O  blessed  bodie  !  whither  art  thou  thrown  ? 
No  lodging  for  thee,  but  a  cold  hard  stone  ? 
So  many  hearts  on  earth,  and  yet  not  one 
Receive  thee  ? 

Sure  there  is  room  within  our  hearts  good  store ; 
For  they  can  lodge  transgressions  by  the  score  : 
Thousand  of  toyes  dwell  there,  yet  out  of  doore 
They  leave  thee. 
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But  that  which  shews  them  large,  shews  them  unfit. 
Whatever  sinne  did  this  pure  rock  commit, 
Which  holds  thee  now  ?  Who  hath  indited  it 

Of  murder  ? 

Where  our  hard  hearts  have  took  up  stones  to  brain 
thee, 

And  missing  this,  most  falsely  did  arraigne  thee ; 
Onely  these  stones  in  quiet  entertain  thee, 
And  order. 

And  as  of  old,  the  law  by  heav'nly  art, 
Was  writ  in  stone  ;  so  thou,  which  also  art 
The  letter  of  the  word,  find'st  no  fit  heart 
To  hold  thee. 

Yet  do  we  still  persist  as  we  began, 
And  so  should  perish,  but  that  nothing  can, 
Though  it  be  cold,  hard,  foul,  from  loving  man 
Withhold  thee. 

12.  EASTER. 

Rise  heart ;  thy  Lord  is  risen.  Sing  his  praise 
Without  delayes, 

Who  takes  thee  by  the  hand,  that  thou  likewise 
With  him  mayst  rise  : 

That,  as  his  death  calcined  thee  to  dust, 

His  life  may  make  thee  gold,  and  much  more  just. 

Awake,  my  lute,  and  struggle  for  thy  part 
With  all  thy  art. 
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The  crosse  taught  all  wood  to  resound  his  name 
Who  bore  the  same. 
His  stretched  sinews  taught  all  strings,  what  key 
Is  best  to  celebrate  this  most  high  day. 

Consort  both  heart  and  lute,  and  twist  a  song 
Pleasant  and  long : 

Or  since  all  musick  is  but  three  parts  vied, 
And  multiplied  ; 

0  let  thy  blessed  Spirit  bear  a  part, 

And  make  up  our  defects  with  his  sweet  art.  « 

1  got  me  flowers  to  straw  thy  way ; 
I  got  me  boughs  off  many  a  tree  : 
But  thou  wast  up  by  break  of  day, 

And  brought'st  thy  sweets  along  with  thee. 

The  Sunne  arising  in  the  East, 

Though  he  give  light,  and  th'  East  perfume  ; 

If  they  should  offer  to  contest 

With  thy  arising,  they  presume. 

Can  there  be  any  day  but  this, 
Though  many  sunnes  to  shine  endeavour  ? 
We  count  three  hundred,  but  we  misse  : 
There  is  but  one,  and  that  one  ever. 
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13. 

Lord,  who  createdst  man  in  wealth  and  store, 
Though  foolishly  he  lost  the  same, 
Decaying  more  and  more, 
Till  he  became 
Most  poor : 


With  thee 
O  let  me  rise 
As  larks,  harmoniously, 
And  sing  this  day  thy  victories 
Then  shall  the  fall  further  the  flight  in  me. 


My  tender  age  in  sorrow  did  beginne : 
vAnd  all  with  sicknesses  and  shame 
vThou  didst  so  punish  sinne 
k  That  I  became 
Most  thinne. 


With  thee 
Let  me  combine, 
And  feel  this  day  thy  victorie, 
For,  if  I  imp  my  wing  on  thine, 
Affliction  shall  advance  the  flight  in  me. 
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14.  HOLY  BAPTISME. 

As  he  that  sees  a  dark  and  shadie  grove, 

Staves  not,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  skie  ; 
So  when  I  view  my  sinnes,  mine  eyes  remove 

More  backward  still,  and  to  that  water  flie, 

Which  is  above  the  heav'ns,  whose  spring  and  rent 
Is  in  my  dear  Redeemer's  pierced  side. 
O  blessed  streams !  either  ye  do  prevent 

And  stop  our  sinnes  from  growing  thick  and  wide, 

Or  else  give  tears  to  drown  them,  as  they  grow. 
In  you  Redemption  measures  all  my  time, 
And  spreads  the  plaister  equall  to  the  crime  : 

You  taught  the  book  of  life  my  name,  that  so, 

Whatever  future  sinnes  should  me  miscall, 
Your  first  acquaintance  might  discredit  all. 

15.  HOLY  BAPTISME. 

Since,  Lord,  to  thee 
A  narrow  way  and  little  gate 
Is  all  the  passage,  on  my  infancie 

Thou  didst  lay  hold,  and  antedate 
My  faith  in  me. 

O  let  me  still 
Write  thee  great  God,  and  me  a  childe : 
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Let  me  be  soft  and  supple  to  thy  will, 

Small  to  myself,  to  others  milde, 
Behither  ill. 

Although  by  stealth 
My  flesh  get  on  ;  yet  let  her  sister 
My  soul  bid  nothing,  but  preserve  her  wealth 
The  growth  of  flesh  is  but  a  blister  ; 
Childhood  is  health. 


16.  NATURE. 

Full  of  rebellion,  I  would  die, 

Or  fight,  or  travell,  or  denie 

That  thou  hast  ought  to  do  with  me. 

O  tame  my  heart ; 
It  is  thy  highest  art 
To  captivate  strong  holds  to  thee. 

If  thou  shalt  let  this  venome  lurk, 
And  in  suggestions  fume  and  work, 
My  soul  will  turn  to  bubbles  straight, 

And  thence  by  kinde 
Vanish  into  a  winde, 
Making  thy  workmanship  deceit. 

O  smooth  my  rugged  heart,  and  there 
Engrave  thy  rev'rend  law  and  fear ; 
Or  make  a  new  one,  since  the  old 

Is  saplesse  grown, 
And  a  much  fitter  stone 
To  hide  my  dust,  then  thee  to  hold, 
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17.  SINNE. 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  us  round ! 
Parents  first  season  us  :  then  schoolmasters 
Deliver  us  to  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 

To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 

Pulpits  and  sundayes,  sorrow  dogging  sinne, 
Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes, 
Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in, 

Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises, 

Blessings  beforehand,  tyes  of  gratefulnesse, 

The  sound  of  glorie  ringing  in  our  eares  ; 
Without,  our  shame ;  within,  our  consciences  ; 

Angels  and  grace,  eternall  hopes  and  fears. 

Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  aray 
One  cunning  bosome-sinne  blows  quite  away. 


18.  AFFLICTION. 

When  first  thou  didst  entice  to  thee  my  heart, 
I  thought  the  service  brave : 

So  many  joyes  I  writ  down  for  my  part, 

Besides  what  I  might  have 

Out  of  my  stock  of  naturall  delights, 

Augmented  with  thy  gracious  benefits. 
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I  looked  on  thy  furniture  so  fine, 

And  made  it  fine  to  me  ; 

Thy  glorious  household-stufie  did  me  entwine, 
And  'tice  me  unto  thee. 

Such  starres  I  counted  mine  :  both  heav'n  and  earth 

Payd  me  my  wages  in  a  world  of  mirth. 

What  pleasures  could  I  want,  whose  King  I  served, 
Where  joyes  my  fellows  were  ? 

Thus  argu'd  into  hopes,  my  thoughts  reserved 
No  place  for  grief  or  fear ; 

Therefore  my  sudden  soul  caught  at  the  place, 

And  made  her  youth  and  fiercenesse  seek  thy  face  : 

At  first  thou  gav'st  me  milk  and  sweetnesses  ; 

I  had  my  wish  and  way  : 
My  dayes  were  straw'd  with  now'rs  and  happinesse  ; 

There  was  no  moneth  but  May. 
But  with  my  yeares  sorrow  did  twist  and  grow, 
And  made  a  partie  unawares  for  wo. 

My  flesh  began  unto  my  soul  in  pain, 

Sicknesses  cleave  my  bones, 

Consuming  agues  dwell  in  ev'ry  vein? 

And  tune  my  breath  to  grones  : 

Sorrow  was  all  my  soul ;  I  scarce  beleeved, 

Till  grief  did  tell  me  roundly,  that  I  lived. 

When  I  got  health,  thou  took'st  away  my  life, 
And  more  ;  for  my  friends  die  : 

My  mirth  and  edge  was  lost ;  a  blunted  knife 
Was  of  more  use  then  I. 

Thus  thinne  and  lean  without  a  fence  or  friend, 

I  was  blown  through  with  ev'ry  storm  and  winde. 
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Whereas  my  birth  and  spirit  rather  took 

The  way  that  takes  the  town  ; 

Thou  didst  betray  me  to  a  lingring  book, 
And  wrap  me  in  a  gown. 

I  was  entangled  in  the  world  of  strife, 
,  Before  I  had  the  power  to  change  my  life. 

Yet,  for  I  threatened  oft  the  siege  to  raise, 
Not  simpring  all  mine  age, 

Thou  often  didst  with  academick  praise 

Melt  and  dissolve  my  rage. 

I  took  thy  sweetened  pill,  till  I  came  neare  ; 

I  could  not  go  away,  nor  persevere. 

Yet  lest  perchance  I  should  too  happie  be 

In  my  unhappinesse, 
Turning  my  purge  to  food,  thou  throwest  me 

Into  more  sicknesses. 
Thus  doth  thy  power  cross -bias  me,  not  making 
Thine  own  gift  good,  yet  me  from  my  ways  taking. 

Now  I  am  here,  what  thou  wilt  do  with  me 
None  of  my  books  will  show  : 

I  reade,  and  sigh,  and  wish  I  were  a  tree ; 

For  sure  then  I  should  grow 

To  fruit  or  shade :  at  least  some  bird  would  trust 

Her  household  to  me,  and  I  should  be  just. 

Yet,  though  thou  troublest  me,  I  must  be  meek  ; 

In  weaknesse  must  be  stout. 
Well,  I  will  change  the  service,  and  go  seek 

Some  other  master  out. 
All  my  deare  God  !  though  I  am  clean  forgot, 
Let  me  not  love  thee,  if  I  love  thee  not. 
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19.  REPENTANCE. 


Lord,  I  confesse  my  sinne  is  great ; 
Great  is  my  sinne.    Oh  !  gently  treat 
With  thy  quick  flow'r,  thy  momentarie  bloom ; 

Whose  life  still  pressing 
Is  one  undressing, 
A  steadie  aiming  at  a  tombe. 

Man's  age  is  two  houres  work,  or  three  ; 
Each  day  doth  round  about  us  see. 
Thus  are  we  to  delights :  but  we  are  all 

To  sorrows  old, 

If  life  be  told 
From  what  life  feeleth,  Adam's  fall. 

Oh  let  thy  height  of  mercie  then 
Compassionate  short-breathed  men, 
Cut  me  not  off  for  my  most  foul  transgression  : 

I  do  confesse 

My  foolishnesse ; 
My  God,  accept  of  my  confession. 

Sweeten  at  length  this  bitter  bowl, 
Which  thou  hast  pour'd  into  my  soul  ; 
Thy  wormwood  turn  to  health,  windes  to  fair  weather, 

For  if  thou  stay, 

I  and  this  day, 
As  we  did  rise  we  die  together. 
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When  thou  for  sinne  rebukes!  man, 
Forthwith  he  waxeth  wo  and  wan  : 
-  Bitternesse  fills  our  bowels  ;  all  our  hearts 
Pine,  and  decay, 
And  drop  away, 
And  carrie  with  them  th'  other  parts. 

But  thou  wilt  sinne  and  grief  destroy ; 
That  so  the  broken  bones  may  joy, 
And  tune  together  in  a  well-set  song, 
Full  of  his  praises 
Who  dead  men  raises. 
Fractures  well  cur'd  make  us  more  strong. 


20.  FAITH. 

Lord,  how  couldst  thou  so  much  appease 
Thy  wrath  for  sinne,  as  when  man's  sight  was  dimme, 
And  could  see  little,  to  regard  his  ease, 

And  bring  by  Faith  all  things  to  him  ? 

Hungrie  I  was,  and  had  no  meat : 
I  did  conceit  a  most  delicious  feast ; 
I  had  it  straight,  and  did  as  truly  eat, 

As  ever  did  a  welcome  guest. 

There  is  a  rare  outlandish  root, 
Which  when  I  could  not  get,  I  thought  it  here : 
That  apprehension  cur'd  so  well  my  foot, 

That  I  can  walk  to  heav'n  well  neare. 
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I  owed  thousands  and  much  more : 
I  did  believe  that  I  did  nothing  owe, 
And  liv'd  accordingly  ;  my  creditor 

Beleeves  so  too,  and  lets  me  go. 

Faith  makes  me  any  thing,  or  all 
That  I  beleeve  is  in  the  sacred  storie : 
And  where  sinne  placeth  me  in  Adam's  fall, 

Faith  sets  me  higher  in  his  glorie. 

If  I  go  lower  in  the  book, 
What  can  be  lower  than  the  common  manger  ? 
Faith  puts  me  there  with  Him,  who  sweetly  took 

Our  flesh  and  frailtie,  death  and  danger. 

If  blisse  had  lien  in  art  or  strength, 
None  but  the  wise  or  strong  had  gained  it : 
Where  now  by  Faith  all  arms  are  of  a  length  ; 

One  size  doth  all  conditions  fit. 

A  peasant  may  beleeve  as  much 
As  a  great  clerk,  and  reach  the  highest  stature. 
Thus  dost  thou  make  proud  knowledge  bend  and 

While  grace  fills  up  uneven  nature.  [crouch, 

When  creatures  had  no  reall  light 
Inherent  in  them,  thou  didst  make  the  sunne, 
Impute  a  lustre,  and  allow  them  bright : 

And  in  this  show,  what  Christ  hath  done. 

That  which  before  was  darkned  clean 
With  bushie  groves,  pricking  the  looker's  eie, 
Vanisht  away,  when  Faith  did  change  the  scene 

And  then  appeared  a  glorious  skie. 
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What  though  my  bodie  run  to  dust  ? 
Faith  cleaves  unto  it,  counting  ev'ry  grain, 
With  an  exact  and  most  particular  trust, 

Reserving  all  for  flesh  again. 

21.  PRAYER. 

X 

Prayer,  the  church's  banquet,  angel's  age, 

God's  breath  in  man  returning  to  his  birth, 
The  soul  in  paraphrase,  heart  in  pilgrimage, 

The  Christian  plummet  sounding  heav'n  and  earth  : 

Engine  against  th'  Almightie,  sinner's  towre, 

Reversed  thunder,  Christ-side-piercing  spear, 
The  six  daies'  world-transposing  in  an  houre, 

A  kinde  of  tune,  which  all  things  heare  and  fear  * 

Softnesse,  and  peace,  and  joy,  and  love,  and  blisse, 
Exalted  manna,  gladnesse  of  the  best, 
Heaven  in  ordinarie,  man  well  drest, 

The  milkie  way,  the  bird  of  Paradise, 

Church-bels  beyond  the  stars  heard,  the  soul's 
bloud, 

The  land  of  spices,  something  understood. 

22.  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION. 

Not  in  rich  furniture,  or  fine  array, 
Nor  in  a  wedge  of  gold, 
Thou,  who  from  me  wast  sold, 
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To  me  dost  now  thyself  convey  ; 
For  so  thou  should'st  without  me  still  have  been, 
Leaving  within  me  sinne  : 

But  by  the  way  of  nourishment  and  strength, 

Thou  creep'st  into  my  breast ; 

Making  thy  way  my  rest, 
And  thy  small  quantities  my  length ; 
Which  spread  their  forces  into  every  part, 

Meeting  sinnes  force  and  art. 

Yet  can  these  not  get  over  to  my  soul, 

Leaping  the  wall  that  parts 

Our  souls  and  fleshly  hearts  ; 
But  as  th'  outworks,  they  may  controll 
My  rebel-flesh,  and  carrying  thy  name, 

Affright  both  sinne  and  shame. 

Onely  thy  grace,  which  with  these  elements  comes, 

Knoweth  the  ready  way, 

And  hath  the  privie  key, 
Op'ning  the  soul's  most  subtile  rooms : 
While  those  to  spirits  refin'd,  at  doore  attend 

Despatches  from  their  friend. 

Give  me  my  captive  soul,  or  take 

My  body  also  thither. 
Another  lift  like  this  will  make 

Them  both  to  be  together. 

Before  that  sinne  turn'd  flesh  to  stone, 

And  all  our  lump  to  leaven  ; 
A  fervent  sigh  might  well  have  blown 

Our  innocent  earth  to  heaveu. 
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For  sure  when  Adam  did  not  know 

To  sinne,  or  sinne  to  smother ; 

He  might  to  heav'n  from  Paradise  go, 
As  from  one  room  t'  another. 

Thou  hast  restor'd  us  to  this  ease 
By  this  thy  heavenly  bloud, 

Which  I  can  go  to,  when  I  please, 

And  leave  th'  earth  to  their  food. 


23.  ANTIPHON. 

Clio,  Let  all  the  world  in  ev'ry  corner  sing, 
My  God  and  King. 

Vers.  The  heav'ns  are  not  too  high, 
His  praise  may  thither  flie  : 
The  earth  is  not  too  low, 
His  praises  there  may  grow. 

Cho.  Let  all  the  world  in  ev'ry  corner  sing, 
My  God  and  King. 

Vers.  The  church  with  psalms  must  shout, 
Kb  doore  can  keep  them  out : 
But  above  all,  the  heart 
Must  bear  the  longest  part. 


Cho,  Let  all  the  world  in  cv'ry  corner  sing, 
My  God  and  King. 
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24.  LOVE. 

1. 

Immortal  Love,  authour  of  this  great  frame, 
Sprung  from  that  beautie  which  can  never  fade ; 
How  hath  man  parcel'd  out  thy  glorious  name, 

And  thrown  it  on  that  dust  which  thou  hast  made, 

While  mortall  love  doth  all  the  title  gain ! 
Which  siding  with  invention,  they  together 
Bear  all  the  sway,  possessing  heart  and  brain, 

Thy  workmanship)  and  give  thee  share  in  neither. 

Wit  fancies  beautie,  beautie  raiseth  wit : 

The  world  is  theirs  ;  they  two  play  out  the  game, 
Thou  standing  by :  and  though  thy  glorious  name 

Wrought  our  deliverance  from  the  infernall  pit, 

Who  sings  thy  praise  ?  onely  a  skarf  or  glove 
Doth  warm  our  hands,  and  make  them  write  of 
love. 

2. 

Immortal  Heat,  O  let  thy  greater  flame 
Attract  the  lesser  to  it :  let  those  fires 
Which  shall  consume  the  world,  first  make  it  tame, 

And  kindle  in  our  hearts  such  true  desires, 

As  may  consume  our  lusts,  and  make  thee  way. 
Then  shall  our  hearts  pant  thee ;  then  shall  our 
All  her  invention  on  thine  altar  lay,  [brain 

And  there  in  hymnes  send  back  thv  fire  again  : 
E 
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Our  eies  shall  see  thee,  which  before  saw  dust ; 
Dust  blown  by  wit,  till  that  they  both  were  blinde : 
Thou  shalt  recover  all  thy  goods  in  kinde, 

Who  wert  disseized  by  usurping  lust : 

All  knees  shall  bow  to  thee ;  all  wits  shall  rise, 
And  praise  him  who  did  make  and  mend  our  eies. 


25.  THE  TEMPER. 

How  should  I  praise  thee,  Lord !  how  should  my  rymes 
Gladly  engrave  thy  love  in  steel, 
If  what  my  soul  doth  feel  sometimes, 
My  soul  might  ever  feel ! 

Although  there  were  some  fourtie  heav'ns,  or  more, 
Sometimes  I  peere  above  them  all ; 
Sometimes  I  hardly  reach  a  score, 
Sometimes  to  hell  I  fall. 

O  rack  me  not  to  such  a  vast  extent ; 
Those  distances  belong  to  thee : 
The  world's  too  little  for  thy  tent, 
A  grave  too  big  for  me. 

Wilt  thou  meet  arms  with  man,  that  thou  dost  stretch 
A  crumme  of  dust  from  heav'n  to  holl  ? 
Will  great  God  measure  with  a  wretch  ? 
Shall  he  thy  stature  spell  ? 
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O  let  me,  when  thy  roof  my  soul  bath  hid, 
O  let  me  roost  and  nestle  there : 
Then  of  a  sinner  thou  art  rid 
And  I  of  hope  and  fear. 

Yet  take  thy  way ;  for  sure  thy  way  is  best : 
Stretch  or  contract  me  thy  poore  debter : 
This  is  but  tuning  of  my  breast, 
To  make  the  musick  better. 

AVhether  I  flie  with  angels,  fall  with  dust, 
Thy  hands  made  both,  and  I  am  there. 
Thy  power  and  love,  my  love  and  trust, 
Make  one  place  ev'ry  where. 


26.  THE  TEMPER. 

It  cannot  be.    Where  is  that  mightie  joy, 
Which  just  now  took  up  all  my  heart  ? 
Lord  I  if  thou  must  needs  use  thy  dart, 

Save  that,  and  me ;  or  sin  for  both  destroy. 

The  grosser  world  stands  to  thy  word  and  art 
But  thy  diviner  world  of  grace 
Thou  suddenly  doth  raise  and  race, 

And  ev'ry  day  a  new  Creatour  art. 

O  fix  thy  chair  of  grace,  that  all  my  powers 
May  also  fix  their  reverence : 
For  when  thou  dost  depart  from  hence, 

They  grow  unruly,  and  sit  in  thy  bowers. 
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Scatter,  or  binde  thein  all  to  bend  to  thee : 

Though  elements  change,  and  heaven  move  ; 
Let  not  thy  higher  court  remove, 

But  keep  a  standing  majestie  in  me. 

27.  JORDAN. 

Who  saves  that  fictions  onely  and  false  hair 
Become  a  verse  ?  Is  there  in  truth  no  beautie  ? 
Is  all  good  structure  in  a  winding  stair? 
May  no  lines  passe,  except  they  do  their  dutie 
Not  to  a  true,  but  painted  chair? 

Is  it  not  verse,  except  enchanted  groves 
And  sudden  arbours  shadow  coarse-spunne  lines  ? 
Must  purling  streams  refresh  a  lover's  loves  ? 
Must  all  be  vail'd,  while  he  that  reades,  divines, 
Catching  the  sense  at  two  removes  ? 

Shepherds  are  honest  people  ;  let  them  sing  : 
Riddle  who  list,  for  me,  and  pull  for  prime  : 
I  envie  no  man's  nightingale  or  spring ; 
Nor  let  them  punish  me  with  losse  of  ryme, 
Who  plainly  say,  My  God,  My  King. 

28.  EMPLOYMENT. 

If  as  a  flowre  doth  spread  and  die, 
Thou  wouldst  extend  me  to  some  good, 
Before  I  were  by  frost's  extremitie 

Nipt  in  the  bud  ; 
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The  sweetnesse  and  the  praise  were  thine  ; 
But  the  extension  and  the  room, 
Which  in  thy  garland  I  should  fill,  were  mine 
At  thy  great  doom. 

For  as  thou  dost  impart  thy  grace, 
The  greater  shall  our  glorie  be. 
The  measure  of  our  joyes  is  in  this  place, 
The  stuffe  with  thee. 

Let  me  not  languish  then,  and  spend 
A  life  as  barren  to  thy  praise 
As  is  the  dust,  to  which  that  life  doth  tend, 
But  with  delaies. 

All  things  are  busie  ;  only  I 
Neither  bring  hony  with  the  bees, 
Nor  flowres  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbandrie 
To  water  these. 

I  am  no  link  of  thy  great  chain, 
But  all  my  companie  is  a  weed. 
Lord,  place  me  in  thy  consort ;  give  one  strain 
To  my  poore  reed. 


29.  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

Oh  Book  !  infinite  sweetnesse  !  let  my  heart 
Suck  ev'ry  letter,  and  a  hony  gain, 
Precious  for  any  grief  in  any  part ; 

To  cleare  the  breast,  to  mollifie  all  pain. 
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Thou  art  all  health,  health  thriving,  till  it  make 

A  full  eternitie  :  thou  art  a  masse 

Of  strange  delights,  where  we  may  wish  and  take. 
Ladies,  look  here  •  this  is  the  thankfull  glasse, 

That  mends  the  looker's  eyes :  this  is  the  well 
That  washes  what  it  shows.    Who  can  indeare 
Thy  praise  too  much  ?  thou  art  HeavVs  lidger  here, 

Working  against  the  states  of  death  and  hell. 

Thou  art  joyes  handsell :  heav'n  lies  flat  in  thee, 
Subject  to  ev'ry  mounters  bended  knee. 


2. 

Oh  that  I  knew  how  all  thy  lights  combine, 
And  the  configurations  of  their  glorie  ! 
Seeing  not  only  how  each  verse  doth  shine, 

But  all  the  constellations  of  the  storie. 

This  verse  marks  that,  and  both  do  make  a  motion 
Unto  a  third,  that  ten  leaves  off  doth  lie : 
Then  as  dispersed  herbs  do  watch  a  potion, 

These  three  make  up  some  Christian's  destinie. 

Such  are  thy  secrets,  which  my  life  makes  good, 
And  comments  on  thee  :  for  in  ev'ry  thing 
Thy  words  do  finde  me  out,  and  parallels  bring, 

And  in  another  make  me  understood. 

Starres  are  poore  books,  and  oftentimes  do  misse  ; 
This  book  of  starres  lights  to  eternall  blisse.  ' 
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30.  WHITSUNDAY. 

Listen,  sweet  Dove,  unto  my  song, 
And  spread  thy  golden  wings  in  me ; 
Hatching  my  tender  heart  so  long, 
Till  it  get  wing,  and  flie  away  with  thee. 

Where  is  that  fire  which  once  descended 
On  thy  Apostles  ?  thou  didst  then 
Keep  open  house,  richly  attended, 
Feasting  all  comers  by  twelve  chosen  men. 

Such  glorious  gifts  thou  didst  bestow, 
That  th'  earth  did  like  a  heav'n  appeare : 
The  starres  were  coming  down  to  know 
If  they  might  mend  their  wages,  and  serve  here. 

The  sunne,  which  once  did  shine  alone, 
Hung  down  his  head,  and  wisht  for  night, 
When  he  beheld  twelve  sunnes  for  one 
Going  about  the  world,  and  giving  light. 

But  since  those  pipes  of  gold,  which  brought 
That  cordiall  water  to  our  ground, 
Were  cut  and  martyr' d  by  the  fault 
Of  those  who  did  themselves  through  their  side  wound. 

Thou  shutt'st  the  doore,  and  keep'st  within  ; 
Scarce  a  good  joy  creeps  through  the  chink : 
And  if  the  braves  of  conqu'ring  sinne 
Did  not  excite  thee,  we  should  wholly  sink. 
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Lord,  though  we  change,  thou  art  the  same  *, 
The  same  sweet  God  of  love  and  light : 
Restore  this  day,  for  thy  great  name, 
Unto  his  ancient  and  miraculous  right. 


31.  GRACE. 

My  stock  lies  dead,  and  no  increase 
Doth  my  dull  husbandrie  improve  : 
O  let  thy  graces  without  cease 

Drop  from  above ! 

If  still  the  sunne  should  hide  his  face, 
Thy  house  would  but  a  dungeon  prove, 
Thy  works  night's  captives  ;  O  let  grace 
Drop  from  above  ! 

The  dew  doth  evVy  morning  fall ; 
And  shall  the  dew  outstrip  thy  dove  ? 
The  dew,  for  which  grasse  cannot  call, 
Drop  from  above. 

Death  is  still  working  like  a  mole, 
And  digs  my  grave  at  each  remove  : 
Let  grace  work  too,  and  on  my  soul 
Drop  from  above. 

Sinne  is  still  hammering  my  heart 
Unto  a  hardnesse,  void  of  love  : 
Let  suppling  grace,  to  crosse  bis  art, 
Drop  from  above. 
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O  come  !  for  thou  dost  know  the  way. 
Or  if  to  me  thou  wilt  not  move, 
Remove  me,  where  I  need  not  say — 
Drop  from  above. 


32.  PRAISE. 

To  write  a  verse  or  two  is  all  the  praise, 
That  I  can  raise  • 
Mend  my  estate  in  any  wayes, 

Thou  shalt  have  more. 

I  go  to  Church  ;  help  me  to  wings,  and  I 
Will  thither  flie  ; 
Or,  if  I  mount  unto  the  skie, 
I  will  do  more. 

Man  is  all  weaknesse  ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
As  Prince  or  King  : 
His  arm  is  short  ;  yet  with  a  sling 
He  may  do  more. 

A  herb  destill'd,  and  drunk,  may  dwell  next  doore, 
On  the  same  floore, 
To  a  brave  soul  :  Exalt  the  poore, 
They  can  do  more. 

O  raise  me  then  !  poore  bees,  that  work  all  day, 
Sting  my  delay, 
Who  have  a  work,  as  well  as  they, 
And  much,  much  more. 
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33.  AFFLICTION. 

Kill  me  not  ev'ry  day. 
Thou  Lord  of  life  ;  since  thy  one  death  for  me 
Is  more  than  all  my  deaths  can  be, 

Though  I  in  broken  pay 
Die  over  each  hour  of  Methusalem's  stay. 

If  all  men's  tear  were  let 
Into  one  common  sewer,  sea,  and  brine  ; 

What  were  they  all,  compar  d  to  thine  ? 

Wherein  if  they  were  set, 
They  would  discolour  thy  most  bloudy  sweat. 

Thou  art  my  grief  alone, 
Thou,  Lord,  conceal  it  not :  and  as  thou  art 
All  my  delight,  so  all  my  smart : 

Thy  crosse  took  up  in  one, 
By  way  of  imprest,  all  my  future  mone. 


34.  MATTEXS. 

I  cannot  ope  mine  eyes, 
But  thou  art  ready  there  to  catch 
My  morning-soul  and  sacrifice : 
Then  we  must  needs  for  that  day  make  a  match. 

My  God,  what  is  a  heart  ? 
Silver,  or  gold,  or  precious  stone, 
Or  starre,  or  rainbow,  or  a  part 
Of  all  these  things,  or  all  of  them  in  one  ? 
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My  God,  what  is  a  heart. 
That  thou  shouldst  it  so  eye,  and  wooe, 
Powring  upon  it  all  thy  art, 
As  if  that  thou  hadst  nothing  els  to  do  ? 

Indeed  man's  whole  estate 
Amounts  (and  richly)  to  serve  thee  : 
He  did  not  heav'n  and  earth  create. 
Yet  studies  them,  not  him  by  whom  they  be. 

Teach  me  thy  love  to  know ; 
That  this  new  light,  which  now  I  see, 
May  both  the  work  and  workman  show 
Then  by  a  sunne-beam  I  will  climbe  to  thee. 


35.  SIXXE. 

O  that  I  could  a  sinne  once  see ! 
We  paint  the  devil  foul,  yet  he 
Hath  some  good  in  him,  all  agree. 
Sinne  is  flat  opposite  to  th?  Almighty,  seeing 
It  wants  the  good  of  veriue,  and  of  being. 

But  God  more  care  of  us  hath  had. 

If  apparitions  make  us  sad, 

By  sight  of  sinne  we  should  grow  macL 
Yet  as  in  sleep  we  see  foul  death,  and  live  ; 
So  devils  are  our  sinnes  in  perspective. 
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36.  EVEN-SONG. 

Blest  be  the  God  of  love, 
Who  gave  me  eyes,  and  light,  and  power  this 
Both  to  be  busie,  and  to  play. 
But  much  more  blest  be  God  above, 

Who  gave  me  sight  alone, 
Which  to  himself  he  did  denie  : 
For  when  he  sees  my  waies,  I  dy  : 
But  I  have  got  his  Sonne,  and  he  hath  none. 

What  have  I  brought  thee  home 
For  this  thy  love  ?  have  I  discharg'd  the  debt 
Which  this  day's  favour  did  beget  ? 
I  ranne  ;  but  all  I  brought,  was  fome. 

Thy  diet,  care,  and  cost 
Do  end  in  bubbles,  balls  of  winde  ; 
Of  winde  to  thee  whom  I  have  crost, 
But  balls  of  wilde-fire  to  my  troubled  minde. 

Yet  still  thou  goest  on, 
And  now  with  darknesse  closest  wearie  eyes, 
Saying  to  man,  It  doth  suffice  : 
Henceforth  repose:  your  work  is  done. 

Thus  in  thy  ebony  box 
Thou  dost  inclose  us,  till  the  day 
Put  our  amendment  in  our  way, 
And  give  new  wheels  to  our  disordered  clocks. 


THE  CHURCH. 


I  muse,  which  shows  more  love, 
The  day  or  night ;  that  is  the  gale,  this  th'  harbour 
That  is  the  walk,  and  this  the  arbour  ; 
Or  that  the  garden,  this  the  grove. 

My  God,  thou  art  all  love. 
Not  one  poore  minute  'scapes  thy  breast, 
But  brings  a  favour  from  above  ; 
And  in  this  love,  more  than  in  bed,  I  rest. 

37.  CHURCH-MONUMENTS. 

While  that  my  soul  repairs  to  her  devotion, 
Here  I  entombe  my  flesh,  that  it  betimes 
May  take  acquaintance  of  this  heap  of  dust ; 
To  which  the  blast  of  death's  incessant  motion, 
Fed  with  the  exhalation  of  our  crimes, 
Drives  all  at  last.    Therefore  I  gladly  trust 

My  bodie  to  this  school,  that  it  may  learn 
To  spell  his  elements,  and  finde  his  birth 
Written  in  dustie  heraldrie  and  lines  ; 
Which  dissolution  sure  doth  best  discern, 
Comparing  dust  with  dust,  and  earth  with  earth. 
These  laugh  at  Jeat,  and  Marble  put  for  signes, 

To  sever  the  good  fellowship  of  dust, 
And  spoil  the  meeting.    What  shall  point  out  them, 
When  they  shall  bow,  and  kneel,  and  fall  down  flat 
To  kisse  those  heaps,  which  now  they  have  in  trust  ? 
Deare  flesh,  while  I  do  pray,  learn  here  thy  stemme 
And  true  descent ;  that  when  thou  shalt  grow  fat, 
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And  wanton  in  thy  cravings,  thou  mayst  know, 
That  flesh  is  but  the  glasse,  which  holds  the  dust 
That  measures  all  our  time  ;  which  also  shall 
Be  crumbled  into  dust.    Mark  here  below, 
How  tame  these  ashes  are,  how  free  from  lust, 
That  thou  mayst  fit  thyself  against  thy  fall. 


38.  CHURCH -MUSICK. 

Sweetest  of  sweets,  I  thank  you  :  when  displeasure 
Did  through  my  bodie  wound  my  minde, 

You  took  me  thence  ;  and  in  your  house  of  pleasure 
A  daintie  lodging  me  assign'd. 

Now  I  in  you  without  a  bodie  move, 

Rising  and  falling  with  your  wings  : 

We  both  together  sweetly  live  and  love, 

Yet  say  sometimes,  God  help  poore  Kings. 

Comfort,  I'll  die  ;  for  if  you  poste  from  me, 
Sure  I  shall  do  so  and  much  more  : 

But  if  I  travell  in  your  companie, 

You  know  the  way  to  heaven's  doore. 


39.  CHURCH-LOCK  AND  KEY. 

I  know  it  is  my  sinne,  which  locks  thine  eares, 

And  bindes  thy  hands  ! 
Out-crying  my  requests,  drowning  my  tears  ; 
Or  else  the  chilncsse  of  my  faint  demands. 


THE  CHURCH. 


But  as  cold  hands  are  angrie  with  the  fire, 

And  mend  it  still ; 
So  I  do  lay  the  want  of  my  desire, 
Not  on  my  sinnes,  or  coldnesse,  but  thy  will. 

Yet  heare,  O  God,  onely  for  his  bloud's  sake, 

Which  pleads  for  me  : 
For  though  sinnes  plead  too,  yet  like  stones  they  make 
His  bloud's  sweet  current  much  more  loud  to  be. 


40.  THE  CHURCH-FLOOKE. 

Mark  you  the  floore  ?  that  square  and  speckled  stone 
Which  looks  so  firm  and  strong, 
Is  Patience  : 

And  th'  other  black  and  grave,  wherewith  each  one 
Is  checker'd  all  along, 

Humilitie : 

The  gentle  rising,  which  on  either  hand 
Leads  to  the  quire  above, 

Is  Confidence: 

But  the  sweet  cement,  which  in  one  sure  band 
Ties  the  whole  frame,  is  Love 

And  Charitie. 

Hither  sometimes  Sinne  steals,  and  stains 
The  marble's  neat  and  curious  veins  : 
But  all  is  cleansed  when  the  marble  weeps. 
Sometimes  Death,  puffing  at  the  doore, 
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Blows  all  the  dust  about  the  floore : 
But  while  he  thinks  to  spoil  the  room,  he  sweeps. 
Blest  be  the  Architect,  whose  art 
Could  build  so  strong  in  a  weak  heart. 


41.  THE  WINDOWS. 

Lord,  how  can  man  preach  thy  eternall  word  ? 
He  is  a  brittle  crazie  glasse : 

Yet  in  thy  temple  thou  dost  him  afford 
This  glorious  and  transcendent  place. 
To  be  a  window,  through  thy  grace. 

But  when  thou  dost  anneal  in  glasse  thy  storie, 
Making  thy  life  to  shine  within 

The  holy  preacher's,  then  the  light  and  glorie 
More  rev'rend  grows,  and  more  doth  win  ; 
.  Which  else  shows  watrish,  bleak,  and  thin. 

Doctrine  and  life,  colours  and  light,  in  one 
When  they  combine  and  mingle,  bring 

A  strong  regard  and  aw  :  but  speech  alone 
Doth  vanish  like  a  flaring  thing, 
And  in  the  eare,  not  conscience  ring. 


42.  TRINITIE  SUNDAY. 

Lord,  who  hast  formed  me  out  of  mud, 
And  hast  redeemed  rne  through  thy  bloud, 
And  sanctified  me  to  do  good ; 
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Purge  all  my  shines  done  heretofore  ; 
For  I  confesse  my  heavie  score, 
And  I  will  strive  to  sinne  no  more. 

Enrich  my  heart,  mouth,  hands  in  me, 
With  faith,  with  hope,  with  charitie  ; 
That  I  may  runne,  rise,  rest  with  thee. 

43.  CONTENT. 

Peace  mutt'ring  thoughts,  and  do  not  grudge  to  keep 
Within  the  walls  of  your  own  breast. 

Who  cannot  on  his  own  bed  sweetly  sleep, 
Can  on  another's  hardly  rest. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  eyVy  quest  and  call 

Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion. 
To  court  each  place  or  fortune  that  doth  fall, 

Is  wantonnesse  in  contemplation. 

Mark  how  the  tire  in  flints  doth  quiet  lie, 

Content  and  warm  t'  it  self  alone  : 
But  when  it  would  appeare  to  other's  eye, 

Without  a  knock  it  never  shone. 

Give  me  the  pliant  mind,  whose  gentle  measure 
Complies  and  suits  with  all  estates  ; 

Which  can  let  loose  to  a  crown,  and  yet  with  pleasure 
Take  up  within  a  cloister's  gates. 

This  soul  doth  span  the  world,  and  hang  content 

From  either  pole  unto  the  centre  : 
Where  in  each  room  of  the  well-furnisht  tent 

He  lies  warm,  and  without  adventure. 
v 
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The  brags  of  life  are  but  a  nine  days'  wonder  : 
And  after  death  the  fumes  that  spring 

From  private  bodies,  make  as  big  a  thunder 
As  those  which  rise  from  a  huge  king. 

Onely  thy  chronicle  is  lost :  and  yet 

Better  by  worms  be  all  once  spent, 

Than  to  have  hellish  moths  still  gnaw  and  fret 
Thy  name  in  books,  which  may  not  rent. 

When  all  thy  deeds,  whose  brunt  thou  feel'st  alone, 
Are  chaw'd  by  others'  pens  and  tongue, 

And  as  their  wit  is,  their  digestion, 

Thy  nourisht  fame  is  weak  or  strong. 

Then  cease  discoursing  soul,  till  tbine  own  ground ; 

Do  not  thyself  or  friends  importune. 
He  that  by  seeking  hath  himself  once  found, 

Hath  ever  found  a  happie  fortune. 


44.  THE  QUIDDITIE. 

My  God,  a  verse  is  not  a  crown  ; 
No  point  of  honour,  or  gay  suit, 
No  hawk,  or  banquet,  or  renown, 
Nor  a  good  sword,  nor  yet  a  lute  : 

It  cannot  vault,  or  dance,  or  play  ; 
It  never  was  in  France  or  Spain ; 
Nor  can  it  entertain  the  day 
With  a  great  stable  or  domain. 


THE  CHURCH. 


It  is  no  office,  art,  or  news  ; 
Nor  the  Exchange,  or  busie  Hall : 
But  it  is  that  which  while  I  use, 
I  am  with  thee,  and  Most  take  all. 


45.  HUMILITIE. 

I  saw  the  Vertues  sitting  hand  in  hand 

In  sev'rall  ranks  upon  an  azure  throne, 

Where  all  the  beasts  and  fowls,  by  their  command, 

Presented  tokens  of  submission. 

Humilitie,  who  sat  the  lowest  there 

To  execute  their  call, 
When  by  the  beasts  the  presents  tendred  were, 

Gave  them  about  to  all. 

The  angrie  Lion  did  present  his  paw, 
Which  by  consent  was  giv'n  to  Mansuetude. 
The  fearfull  Hare  her  eares,  which  by  their  law 
Humilitie  did  reach  to  Fortitude. 
The  jealous  Turkie  brought  his  corall-chain, 

That  went  to  Temperance. 
On  Justice  was  bestow'd  the  Fox's  brain, 

Kill'd  in  the  way  by  chance. 

At  length  the  Crow,  bringing  the  Peacock's  plume, 
For  he  would  not)  as  they  beheld  the  grace 
Of  that  brave  gift,  each  one  began  to  fume. 
And  challenge  it,  as  proper  to  his  place, 
Till  they  fell  out ;  which  when  the  beasts  espied, 
They  leapt  upon  the  throne ; 
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And  if  the  Fox  had  liv'd  to  rule  their  side, 

They  had  depos'd  each  one. 

Humilitie,  who  held  the  plume,  at  this 

Did  weep  so  fast,  that  the  tears  trickling  down 

Spoil'd  all  the  train  :  then  saying,  Here  it  is 

For  which  ye  wrangle,  made  them  turn  their  frown 

Against  the  beasts  :  so  jointly  bandying, 

They  drive  them  soon  away  ; 
And  then  amerc'd  them,  double  gifts  to  bring 

At  the  next  Session-day. 


46.  FKAILTIE. 

Lord,  in  my  silence  how  do  I  despise 
What  upon  trust 
Is  styled  honour,  riches,  or  fair  eyes  ; 

But  is  fair  dust  ! 
I  surname  them  guilded  clay, 
Deare  earth,  fine  grasse  or  hay  ; 
In  all,  I  think  my  foot  doth  ever  tread 
Upon  their  head. 

But  when  I  view  abroad  both  regiments, 

The  world's,  and  thine; 
Thine  clad  with  simplenesse,  and  sad  events  ; 

The  other  fine, 
Full  of  glorie  and  gay  weeds, 
Brave  language,  braver  deeds  : 
That  which  was  dust  before,  doth  quickly  rise, 
And  prick  mine  eyes. 


THE  CHURCH. 


O  brook  not  this,  lest  if  what  even  now 
My  foot  did  tread, 
Affront  those  joyes,  wherewith  thou  didst  endow, 
And  long  since  wed 
My  poore  soul,  ev'n  sick  of  love  ; 
It  may  a  Babel  prove, 
Commodious  to  conquer  heav'n  and  thee 
Planted  in  me. 


47.  CONSTANCIE. 

Who  is  the  honest  man  ? 
He  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue, 
To  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  most  true  : 
Whom  neither  force  nor  fawning  can 
Unpinne,  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  due. 

Whose  honestie  is  not 
So  loose  or  easie,  that  a  ruffling  winde 
Can  blow  away,  or  glittering  look  it  blinde  : 

Who  rides  his  sure  and  even  trot, 
While  the  world  now  rides  by,  now  lags  behinde. 

Who,  when  great  trials  come, 
Nor  seeks,  nor  shunnes  them  ;  but  doth  calmly  stay, 
Till  he  the  thing  and  the  example  weigh  : 

All  being  brought  into  a  summe, 
What  place  or  person  calls  for,  he  doth  pay. 

Whom  none  can  work  or  wooe, 
To  use  in  any  thing  a  trick  or  sleight ; 
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For  above  all  tilings  he  abhorres  deceit : 

His  words  and  works  and  fashion  too 
All  of  a  piece,  and  all  are  cleare  and  straight. 

Who  never  melts  or  thaws 
At  close  tentations :  when  the  day  is  done, 
His  goodnesse  sets  not,  but  in  dark  can  runne  : 

The  sunne  to  others  writeth  laws, 
And  is  their  vertue  ;  Vertue  is  his  Sunne. 

Who,  when  he  is  to  treat 
With  sick  folks,  women,  those  whom  passions  sway. 
Allows  for  that,  and  keeps  his  constant  way  : 

Whom  others'  faults  do  not  defeat ; 
But  though  men  fail  him,  yet  his  part  doth  play. 

Whom  nothing  can  procure, 
When  the  wide  world  runnes  bias,  from  his  will 
To  writhe  his  limbes,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill. 

This  is  the  Mark-man,  safe  and  sure, 
Who  still  is  right,  and  prayes  to  be  so  still. 


48.  AFFLICTION. 

My  heart  did  heave,  and  there  came  forth,  0  God  I 
By  that  I  knew  that  thou  wast  in  the  grief, 
To  guide  and  govern  it  to  my  relief, 

Making  a  scepter  of  the  rod  : 
Iladst  thou  not  had  thy  part, 
Sure  the  unruly  sigh  had  broke  my  heart. 


THE  CHURCH. 


But  since  thy  breath  gave  me  both  life  and  shape, 
Thou  knowst  my  tallies  ;  and  when  there's  assign'd 
So  much  breath  to  a  sigh,  what's  then  behinde  ? 
Or  if  some  yeares  with  it  escape, 
The  sigh  then  onely  is 
A  gale  to  bring  me  sooner  to  my  blisse. 

Thy  life  on  earth  was  grief,  and  thou  art  still 
Constant  unto  it,  making  it  to  be 
A  point  of  honour,  now  to  grieve  in  me, 
And  in  thy  members  suffer  ill. 
They  who  lament  one  crosse, 
Thou  dying  dayly,  praise  thee  to  thy  losse. 


49.  THE  STARRE. 


Bright  spark,  shot  from  a  brighter  place, 
Where  beams  surround  my  Saviour's  face, 
Canst  thou  be  any  where 
So  well  as  there  ? 

Yet,  if  thou  wilt  from  thence  depart, 
Take  a  bad  lodging  in  my  heart ; 
For  thou  canst  make  a  debter, 
And  make  it  better. 

First  with  thy  fire-work  burn  to  dust 
Folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  lust : 
Then  with  thy  light  refine, 
And  make  it  shine. 
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So  disengag'd  from  sinne  and  sicknesse, 
Touch  it  with  thy  celestiall  quicknesse 
That  it  may  hang  and  move 
After  thy  love. 

Then  with  our  trinitie  of  light, 

Motion,  and  heat,  let's  take  our  flight 
Unto  the  place  where  thou 
Before  didst  bow. 

Get  me  a  standing  there,  and  place 

Among  the  beams,  which  crown  the  face 
Of  him,  who  dy'd  to  part 
Sinne  and  my  heart : 

That  so  among  the  rest  I  may 

Glitter,  and  curie,  and  winde  as  they  • 
That  winding  is  their  fashion 
Of  adoration. 

Sure  thou  wilt  joy,  by  gaining  me 
To  flie  home  like  a  laden  bee 
Unto  that  hive  of  beams 
And  garland -streams. 


50.  SUNDAY. 

O  day  most  calm,  most  bright, 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud, 
Th'  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  bloud  ; 
The  couch  of  time  ;  cares  balm  and  bay  ; 
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The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light : 
Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  dayes  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man  ;  whose  face  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow  : 
The  worky-daies  are  the  back-part  ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoup  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appeare. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endlesse  death  ;  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round  to  look  on  one, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

Sundaies  the  pillars  are, 
On  which  heav'n's  palace  arched  lies  : 
The  other  dayes  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitfull  beds  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden  :  that  is  bare 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sundaies  of  man's  life, 
Thredded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternall  glorious  Kin<r. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentifull  and  rife, 

More  plentifull  then  hope. 
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This  day  my  Saviour  rose, 
And  did  inclose  this  light  for  his  : 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  misse. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground, 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

The  rest  of  our  Creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  th'  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Samson  bore  the  doores  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  nailed,  wrought  our  salvation, 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightnesse  of  that  daye 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence  : 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away, 
Having  a  new  at  his  expense, 
Whose  drops  of  bloud  paid  the  full  price, 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  for  Paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth  : 
And  where  the  week-dayes  trail  on  ground, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth  : 
O  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 
Leaping  with  thee  from  sev'n  to  sev'n. 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth, 

Flie  hand  in  hand  to  heav'n  1 


Money,  thou  bane  of  blisse,  and  source  of  wo, 
Whence  com'st  thou,  that  thou  art  so  fresh  and  fine  ? 

I  know  thy  parentage  is  base  and  low  : 

Man  found  thee  poore  and  dirtie  in  a  mine. 

Herbert  k—  Page  79. 
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51.  AVARICE. 


Money,  thou  bane  of  blisse,  and  source  of  wo, 

Whence  com'st  thou,  that  thou  art  so  fresh  and 


I  know  thy  parentage  is  base  and  low  : 
Man  found  thee  poore  and  dirtie  in  a  mine. 

Surely  thou  didst  so  little  contribute 

To  this  great  kingdome,  which  thou  now  hast  got, 
That  he  was  fain,  when  thou  wert  destitute, 

To  digge  thee  out  of  thy  dark  cave  and  grot. 

Then  forcing  thee,  by  fire  he  made  thee  bright : 
Nay,  thou  hast  got  the  face  of  man  ;  for  we 

Have  with  our  stamp  and  seal  transferr'd  our  right  : 
Thou  art  the  man,  and  man  but  drosse  to  thee. 

Man  calleth  thee  his  wealth,  who  made  thee  rich  ; 
And  while  he  digs  out  thee,  falls  in  the  ditch. 


fine? 


How  well  her  name  an  Army  doth  present, 
In  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  did  pitch  his  tent ! 
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53.  TO  ALL  AX  GELS  AND  SAINTS. 

Oh  glorious  spirits,  who  after  all  your  bands 
See  the  smooth  face  of  God,  without  a  frown, 

Or  strict  commands  ; 
Where  ev'ry  one  is  king,  and  hath  his  crown, 
If  not  upon  Lis  head,  yet  in  his  hands  : 

Kot  out  of  envy  or  maliciousnesse 

Do  I  forbear  to  crave  your  speciall  aid. 

I  would  addresse 
My  vows  to  thee  most  gladly,  blessed  Maid, 
And  Mother  of  my  God,  in  my  distresse  : 

Thou  art  the  holy  mine,  whence  came  the  gold. 
The  great  restorative  for  all  decay 

In  young  and  old  ; 
Thou  art  the  cabinet  where  the  jeweli  lay  •. 
Chiefly  to  thee  would  I  my  soul  unfold. 

But  now,  (alas !)  I  dare  not ;  for  our  King, 
"Whom  we  do  all  joyntly  adore  and  praise, 

Bids  no  such  thing  : 
And  where  his  pleasure  no  injunction  laves, 
(Tis  your  own  case)  ye  never  move  a  wing. 

All  worship  is  prerogative,  and  a  flower 

Of  his  rich  crown,  from  whom  lyes  no  appeal 

At  the  last  houre : 
Therefore  we  dare  not  from  his  garland  steal, 
To  makea  posie  for  inferiour  power-. 
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Although  then  others  court  you,  if  ye  know 
What's  done  on  earth,  we  shall  not  fare  the  worse, 

Who  do  not  so  ; 
Since  we  are  ever  ready  to  disburse, 
If  any  one  our  Master's  hand  can  show. 


54.  EMPLOYMENT. 

He  that  is  weary,  let  him  sit. 

My  soul  would  stirre 
And  tread  in  courtesies  and  wit, 

Quitting  the  furre 
To  cold  complexions  needing  it, 

Man  is  no  starre,  but  a  quick  coal 

Of  mortall  fire : 
Who  blows  it  not,  nor  doth  control! 

A  faint  desire, 
Lets  his  own  ;ishes  choke  his  soul. 

When  th'  elements  did  for  place  contest 
With  him,  whose  will 

Ordain'd  the  highest  to  be  best  : 
The  earth  sat  still, 

And  by  the  others  is  opprest. 

Life  is  a  businesse,  not  good  cheer  ; 

Ever  in  warres. 
The  sunne  still  shineth  there  or  hern, 

Whereas  the  starres 
Watch  an  advantage  to  appeare. 
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Oh  that  I  were  an  orenge-tree, 
That  busie  plant ! 

Then  should  I  ever  laden  be, 
And  never  want 

Some  fruit  for  him  that  dressed  me. 

But  we  are  still  too  young  or  old  ; 

The  man  is  gone, 
Before  we  do  our  wares  unfold  : 

So  we  freeze  on, 
Until  the  grave  increase  our  cold. 


55.  DENIALL. 

When  my  devotions  could  not  pierce 
Thy  silent  eares  ; 
Then  was  my  heart  broken,  as  was  my  verse  ; 
My  breast  was  full  of  fears 
And  disorder, 

My  bent  thoughts,  like  a  brittle  bow, 
Did  flie  asunder  : 
Each  took  his  way  ;  some  would  to  pleasures  go, 
Some  to  the  warres  and  thunder 
Of  alarms. 

As  good  go  any  where,  they  say, 
As  to  benumme 
Both  knees  and  heart,  in  crying  night  and  day, 
Come,  come,  my  God,  0  come, 
But  no  hearing. 


THE  CHURCH. 
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O  thou  that  shouldst  give  dust  a  tongue 
To  cry  to  thee, 
And  then  not  hear  it  crying  !  all  day  long 
My  heart  was  in  my  knee, 
But  no  hearing. 

Therefore  my  soul  lay  out  of  sight, 

Untun'd,  unstrung  : 
My  feeble  spirit,  unable  to  look  right, 

Like  a  nipt  blossome,  hung 
Discontented. 

O  cheer  and  tune  my  heartlesse  breast, 
Deferre  no  time  ; 

That  so  thy  favoures  granting  my  request, 
They  and  my  minde  may  chime, 
And  mend  my  ryme. 


56.  CHRISTMAS. 


All  after  pleasures  as  I  rid  one  day, 

My  horse  and  I,  both  tir'd,  bodie  and  minde, 
With  full  crie  of  affections,  quite  astray  ; 

I  took  up  in  the  next  inne  I  could  finde. 

There  when  I  came,  whom  found  I  but  my  deare, 
My  dearest  Lord,  expecting  till  the  grief 
Of  pleasures  brought  me  to  him,  readie  there 

To  be  all  passengers'  most  sweet  relief? 
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0  Thou,  whose  glorious,  yet  contracted  light, 
Wrapt  in  night's  mantle,  stole  into  a  manger  ; 
Since  my  dark  soul  and  brutish  is  thy  right, 

To  Man  of  all  beasts  be  not  thou  a  stranger  : 

Furnish  and  deck  my  soul,  that  thou  mayst  have 
A  better  lodging,  then  a  rack,  or  grave. 

The  shepherds  sing  ;  and  shall  I  silent  be  ? 

My  God  no  hymne  for  thee  ? 
My  soul's  a  shepherd  too  :  a  flock  it  feeds 

Of  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds. 
The  pasture  is  thy  word ;  the  streams,  thy  grace 

Enriching  all  the  place. 
Shepherd  and  flock  shall  sing,  and  all  my  powers 

Out-sing  the  day-light  houres. 
Then  we  will  chide  the  sunne  for  letting  night 

Take  up  his  place  and  right : 
We  sing  one  common  Lord ;  wherefore  he  should 

Himself  the  candle  hold. 

1  will  go  searching,  till  I  finde  a  sunne 

Shall  stay,  till  we  have  done  ; 
A  willing  shiner,  that  shall  shine  as  gladly. 

As  frost  nipt  sunnes  look  sadly. 
Then  we  will  sing,  and  shine  all  our  own  day, 

And  one  another  pay  : 
His  beams  shall  cheer  my  breast,  and  both  so  twine, 
Till  ev'n  his  beams  sing,  and  my  musick  shine. 


THE  CHURCH. 
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57.  UNGRATEFULNESSE. 

Lord,  with  what  bountie  and  rare  clemencie 
Hast  thou  redeem'd  us  from  the  grave  ! 

If  thou  hadst  let  us  runne, 
Gladly  had  man  ador'd  the  sunne, 
And  thought  his  god  most  brave  ; 
Where  now  we  shall  be  better  gods  then  he. 

Thou  hast  but  two  rare  cabinets  full  of  treasure, 
The  Trinitie,  and  Incarnation  : 

Thou  hast  unlockt  them  both, 
And  made  them  jewels  to  betroth 
The  work  of  thy  creation 
Unto  thyself  in  everlasting  pleasure. 

The  statelier  cabinet  is  the  Triniiie, 
Whose  sparkling  light  access  denies  : 

Therefore  thou  dost  not  show 
This  fully  to  us,  till  death  blow 
The  dust  into  our  eyes  ; 
For  by  that  powder  thou  wilt  make  us  see. 

But  all  thy  sweets  are  packt  up  in  the  other  ; 
Thy  mercies  thither  flock  and  flow ; 

That  as  the  first  affrights, 
This  may  allure  us  with  delights  ; 
Because  this  box  we  know  ; 
For  we  have  all  of  us  just  such  another. 

But  man  is  close,  reserv'd,  and  dark  to  thee ; 
When  thou  demandest  but  a  heart. 
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He  cavils  instantly. 
In  his  poor  cabinet  of  bone 
Sinnes  have  their  box  apart, 
Defrauding  thee,  who  gavest  two  for  one. 


58.  SIGHS  AND  GRONP:S. 

O  do  not  use  me 
After  my  sinnes  !  look  not  on  my  desert, 
But  on  thy  glorie  !  then  thou  wilt  reform, 
And  not  refuse  me  :  for  thou  onely  art 
The  mightie  God,  but  I  a  sillie  worm  : 

O  do  not  bruise  me  ! 

O  do  not  urge  me  ! 
For  what  account  can  thy  ill  steward  make  ? 
I  have  abus'd  thy  stock,  destroy'd  thy  woods, 
Suckt  all  thy  magazens  :  my  head  did  ake, 
Till  it  found  out  how  to  consume  thy  goods : 

O  do  not  scourge  me  ! 

O  do  not  blind  mej 
I  have  deserv'd  that  an  Egyptian  night 
Should  thicken  all  my  powers  ;  because  my  lust 
Hath  still  sow'd  fig-leaves  to  exclude  thy  light : 
But  I  am  frailtie,  and  already  dust : 

O  do  not  grinde  me  1 

O  do  not  fill  me 
With  the  turn'd  viafl  of  thy  bitter  wrath  ! 
For  thou  hast  other  vessels  full  of  bloud. 
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A  part  whereof  my  Saviour  emptied  hath, 
Ev'n  unto  death :  since  he  died  for  my  good, 
O  do  not  kill  me  ! 

But  O  reprieve  me  ! 
For  thou  hast  life  and  death  at  thy  command  ; 
Thou  art  both  Judge  and  Saviour,  feast  and  rod, 
Cordiall  and  corrosive :  put  not  thy  hand 
Into  the  bitter  box  ;  but  O  my  God, 

My  God,*  relieve  me  ! 

59.  THE  WORLD. 

Love  built  a  stately  house  :  where  Fortune  came  : 
And  spinning  phansies,  she  was  heard  to  say, 
That  her  fine  cobwebs  did  support  the  frame, 
Whereas  they  were  supported  by  the  same  : 
But  Wisdome  quickly  swept  them  all  away. 

Then  Pleasure  came,  who  liking  not  the  fashion, 
Began  to  make  Balcones,  Terraces, 
Till  she  had  weakned  all  by  alteration  : 
But  rev'rend  laws,  and  many  a  proclamation 
Reformed  all  at  length  with  menaces. 

Then  enter'd  Sinne,  and  with  that  Sycomore, 
Whose  leaves  first  shcltred  man  from  drought  and 
Working  and  winding  slily  evermore,  [dew, 
The  inward  walls  and  Sommers  cleft  and  tore  : 
But  Grace  shor'd  these,  and  cut  that  as  it  grew. 

Then  Sinne  combined  with  Death  in  a  firm  band, 
To  rase  the  building  to  the  very  floore  : 
Which  they  effected,  none  could  them  withstand  ; 
But  Love  and  Grace  took  Glorie  by  the  hand, 
And  built  a  braver  Palace  than  before. 
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60.  COLOSS.  iii.  3. 

Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

My  words  and  thoughts  do  both  expresse  this  notion, 
That  Life  hath  with  the  sun  a  double  motion. 
The  first  75  straight,  and  our  diurnall  friend  ; 
The  other  Hid,  and  doth  obliquely  bend. 
One  life  is  wrapt  In  flesh,  and  tends  to  earth  : 
The  other  winds  towards  Him,  whose  happie  birth 
Taught  me  to  live  here  so,  That  still  one  eye 
Should  aim  and  shoot  at  that  which  75  on  high ; 
Quitting   with    daily   labour    all    My  pleasure, 
To   gain   at   harvest   an    eternall  Treasure, 

61.  VANITIE. 

The  fleet  Astronomer  can  bore 
And  thred  the  spheres  with  his  quick-piercing  minde  : 
He  views  their  stations,  walks  from  doore  to  doore, 

Surveys,  as  if  he  had  designed 
To  make  a  purchase  there :  he  sees  their  dances, 

And  knoweth  long  before, 
Both  their  full-ey'd  aspects,  and  secret  glances. 

The  nimble  Diver  with  his  side 
Cuts  through  the  working  waves,  that  he  may  fetch 
His  dearely-earned  pearl,  which  God  did  hide 

On  purpose  from  the  ventrous  wretch  ; 
That  he  might  save  his  life,  and  also  hers, 

Who  with  excessive  pride 
Her  own  destruction  and  his  danger  wears. 
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The  subtil  Chymick  can  devest 
And  strip  the  creature  naked,  till  he  finde 
The  callow  principles  within  their  nest : 

There  he  imparts  to  them  his  minde, 
Admitted  to  their  bed-chamber,  before 
They  appeare  trim  and  drest 
To  ordinarie  suitours  at  the  doore. 

What  hath  not  man  sought  out  and  found, 
But  his  deare  God  ?  who  yet  his  glorious  law 
Embosomes  in  us,  mellowing  the  ground 

With  showres  and  frosts,  with  love  and  aw 
So  that  we  need  not  say,  Where's  this  command  ? 

Poore  man  !  thou  searchest  round 
To  finde  out  death,  but  missest  life  at  hand. 


62.  LENT. 

Welcome,  deare  feast  of  Lent :  who  loves  not  thee 
He  loves  not  Temperance,  or  Authorise, 

But  is  compos'd  of  passion. 
The  Scriptures  bid  us  fast ;  the  Church  says,  now : 
Give  to  thy  Mother  what  thou  wouldst  allow 

To  ev'ry  Corporation. 

The  humble  soul  compos'd  of  love  and  fear, 
Begins  at  home,  and  layes  the  burden  there, 

When  doctrines  disagree : 
He  sayes,  in  things  which  use  hath  justly  got, 
I  am  a  scandal  1  to  the  Church,  and  not 

The  Church  is  so  to  me. 
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True  Christians  should  be  glad  of  an  occasion 
To  use  their  temperance,  seeking  no  evasion, 

When  good  is  seasonable  ; 
Unlesse  Authoritie,  which  should  increase 
The  obligation  in  us,  make  it  lesse, 

And  Power  it  self  disable. 

Besides  the  cleannesse  of  sweet  abstinence, 
Quick  thoughts  and  motions  at  a  small  expense, 

A  face  not  fearing  light : 
Whereas  in  fulnesse  there  are  sluttish  fumes, 
Sowre  exhalations,  and  dishonest  rheumes, 

Eevenging  the  delight. 

Then  those  same  pendant  profits,  which  the  spring 
And  Easter  intimate,  enlarge  the  thing, 

And  goodnesse  of  the  deed. 
Neither  ought  other  men's  abuse  of  Lent 
Spoil  the  good  use ;  lest  by  that  argument 

We  forfeit  all  our  Creed. 

It's  true,  we  cannot  reach  Christ's  forti'th  day  ; 
Yet  to  go  part  of  that  religious  way 

Is  better  than  to  rest : 
We  cannot  reach  our  Saviour's  puritie  ; 
Yet  are  we  bid,  u  Be  holy  ev'n  as  7*e." 

In  both  let's  do  our  best. 

Who  goeth  in  the  way  which  Christ  hath  gone, 
Is  much  more  sure  to  meet  with  him,  than  one 

That  travelleth  by-wayes. 
Perhaps  my  God,  though  he  be  farre  before, 
May  turn,  and  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  more, 

May  strengthen  my  decaycs. 
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Yet,  Lord,  instruct  us  to  improve  our  fast 
By  starving  sinne  and  taking  such  repast 

As  may  our  faults  controll : 
That  ev'ry  man  may  reveli  at  his  doore, 
Not  in  his  parlour  ;  banquetting  the  poore, 

And  among  those  his  soul. 

63.  VERTUE. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridall  of  the  earth  and  skie  : 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 

For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angrie  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  dayes  and  roses. 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 
My  musick  shows  ye  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Onely  a  sweet  and  vertuous  soul, 
Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives  ; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

64.  THE  PEARL. 
Matt.  xiii. 

I  know  the  wayes  of  learning  ;  both  the  head 
And  pipes  that  feed  the  presse,  and  make  it  runne 
What  reason  hath  from  nature  borrowed, 
Or  of  itself,  like  a  good  huswife,  spunne 
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In  laws  and  policie  ;  what  the  starres  conspire, 
What  willing  nature  speaks,  what  forc'd  by  fire  ; 
Both  th'  old  discoveries,  and  the  new-found  seas, 
The  stock  and  surplus,  cause  and  historie  : 
All  these  stand  open,  or  I  have  the  keyes : 
Yet  I  love  thee. 

I  know  the  wayes  of  honour,  what  maintains 
The  quick  returns  of  courtesie  and  wit : 
In  vies  of  favours  whether  partie  gains, 
When  glorie  swells  the  heart,  and  moldeth  it 
To  all  expressions  both  of  hand  and  eye, 
Which  on  the  world  a  true-love-knot  may  tie, 
And  bear  the  bundle,  wheresoe're  it  goes  : 
How  many  drammes  of  spirit  there  must  be 
To  sell  my  life  unto  my  friends  or  foes  : 
Yet  I  love  thee. 

I  know  the  wayes  of  pleasure,  the  sweet  strains, 
The  lullings  and  the  relishes  of  it ; 
The  propositions  of  hot  bloud  and  brains  ; 
What  mirth  and  musick  mean  ;  what  love  and  wit 
Have  done  these  twentie  hundred  yeares,  and  more  : 
I  know  the  projects  of  unbridled  store  : 
My  stufte  is  flesh,  not  brasse  ;  my  senses  live, 
And  grumble  oft,  that  they  have  more  in  me 
Than  he  that  curbs  them,  being  but  one  to  five  : 
Yet  I  love  thee. 

I  know  all  these,  and  have  them  in  my  hand  : 
Therefore  not  sealed,  but  with  open  eyes 
I  flic  to  thee,  and  fully  understand 
Both  the  main  sale,  and  the  commodities  ; 
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And  at  what  rate  and  price  I  have  thy  love  ; 
With  all  the  circumstances  that  may  move : 
Yet  through  the  labyrinths,  not  my  groveling  wit, 
But  thy  silk  twist  let  down  from  heav'n  to  me, 
Did  both  conduct  and  teach  me,  how  by  it 
To  climb  to  thee. 


65.  AFFLICTION. 

Broken  in  pieces  all  asunder, 

Lord,  hunt  me  not, 
A  thing  forgot, 
Once  a  poore  creature,  now  a  wonder, 
A  wonder  tortur'd  in  the  space 
Betwixt  this  world  and  that  of  grace. 

My  thoughts  are  all  a  case  of  knives, 
Wounding  my  heart 
With  scatter' d  smart ; 
As  watring  pots  give  flowers  their  lives. 
Nothing  their  furie  can  controil, 
While  they  do  wound  and  prick  my  soul. 

All  my  attendants  are  at  strife, 

Quitting  their  place 
Unto  my  face  :  v 
Nothing  performs  the  task  of  life  : 

The  elements  are  let  loose  to  fight, 
And  while  I  live,  trie  out  their  right. 

Oh  help,  my  God  !  let  not  their  plot 
Kill  them  and  me, 
And  also  thee, 
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Who  art  my  life  :  dissolve  the  knot, 

As  the  sunne  scatters  by  his  light 
All  the  rebellions  of  the  night. 

Then  shall  those  powers,  which  work  for  grief, 
Enter  thy  pay, 
And  day  by  day 
Labour  thy  praise,  and  my  relief ; 

With  care  and  courage  building  me, 
Till  I  reach  heav'n,  and  much  more  thee. 

66.  MAN. 

My  God,  I  heard  this  day, 
That  none  doth  build  a  stately  habitation 
But  he  that  means  to  dwell  therein. 
What  house  more  stately  hath  there  been, 
Or  can  be,  then  is  Man  ?  to  whose  creation 
All  things  are  in  decay. 

For  man  is  ev'ry  thing, 
And  more  :  He  is  a  tree,  yet  bears  no  fruit ; 
A  beast,  yet  is,  or  should  be  more  : 
Reason  and  speech  we  onely  bring. 
Parrats  may  thank  us,  if  they  are  not  mute, 
They  go  upon  the  score. 

Man  is  all  symmetric, 
Full  of  proportions,  one  limbe  to  another, 
And  all  to  all  the  world  besides  : 
Each  part  may  call  the  farthest,  brother : 
For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amitie, 

And  both  with  moons  and  tides. 
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.Nothing  hath  got  so  farre, 
But  Man  hath  caught  and  kept  it,  as  his  prey. 
His  eyes  dismount  the  highest  starre  : 
He  is  in  little  all  the  sphere. 
Herbs  gladly  cure  our  flesh,  because  that  they 
Finde  their  acquaintance  there. 

For  us  the  windes  do  blow  ; 
The  earth  doth  rest,  heav'n  move,  and  fountains  flow. 
Nothing  we  see,  but  means  our  good, 
As  our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure: 
The  whole  is,  either  our  cupboard  of  food, 
Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

The  starres  have  us  to  bed ; 
Night  draws  the  curtain,  which  the  sunne  withdraws : 
Musick  and  light  attend  our  head. 
All  things  unto  our  flesh  are  kinde 
In  their  descent  and  being ;  to  our  minde 
In  their  ascent  and  cause, 

%  Each  thing  is  full  of  dutie  : 

Waters  united  are  our  navigation  ; 

Distinguished,  our  habitation  ; 

Below,  our  drink  ;  above,  our  meat  : 
Both  are  our  cleanlinesse.    Hath  one  such  beautie  ? 
Then  how  are  all  things  neat ! 

More  servants  wait  on  Man, 
Than  he'l  take  notice  of :  in  ev'ry  path 

He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend  him, 
When  sicknesse  makes  him  pale  and  wan. 
Oh  mightie  love !  Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him. 
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Since  then,  my  God,  thou  hast 
So  brave  a  Palace  built ;  O  dwell  in  it, 
That  it  may  dwell  with  thee  at  last  ! 
Till  then,  afford  us  so  much  wit ; 
That,  as  the  world  serves  us,  we  may  serve  the 
And  both  thy  servants  be. 

67.  ANTIPHON. 

Chor.  Praised  be  the  God  of  love, 
Men.  Here  below, 
Angels.  And  here  above  : 
Chor.  Who  hath  dealt  his  mercies  so, 
Ang.  To  his  friend, 
Men.  And  to  his  foe  ; 

That  both  grace  and  glorie  tend 
Ang.  Us  of  old, 
Men.  And  us  in  th'  end. 
The  great  Shepherd  of  the  fold 
Any.  Us  did  make, 
Men.  For  us  was  sold. 

He  our  foes  in  pieces  brake  : 
Ang.  Him  wc  touch  ; 
Men.  And  him  we  take. 
Wherefore  since  that  he  is  such, 
Ang.  We  adore, 
Men.  And  we  do  crouch. 

Chor.  Lord,  thy  praises  should  be  more. 
Men.  We  have  none, 
Ang.  And  we  no  store. 
CJior.  Praised  be  the  God  alone 

Who  hath  made  of  two  folds 


Chor. 
Chor. 


Chor. 


Chor. 
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68.  UNKINDNESSE. 

Lord,  make  me  coy  and  tender  to  offend : 
In  friendship,  first  I  think,  if  that  agree, 

Which  I  intend, 
Unto  my  friends  intent  and  end. 
I  would  not  use  a  friend,  as  I  use  Thee. 

If  any  touch  my  friend,  or  his  good  name, 
It  is  my  honour  and  my  love  to  free 

His  blasted  fame 
From  the  least  spot  or  thought  of  blame 
I  could  not  use  a  friend,  as  I  use  Thee. 

My  friend  may  spit  upon  my  curious  floore  : 
Would  he  have  gold  ?  I  lend  it  instantly  ; 

But  let  the  poore, 
And  thou  within  them  starve  at  doore. 
I  cannot  use  a  friend,  as  I  use  Thee. 

When  that  my  friend  pretendeth  to  a  place, 
I  quit  my  interest,  and  leave  it  free  : 

But  when  thy  grace 
Sues  for  my  heart,  I  thee  displace  ; 
Nor  would  I  use  a  friend,  as  I  use  Thee. 

Yet  can  a  friend  what  thou  hast  done  fulfill  ? 
O  write  in  brass,  My  God  upon  a  tree 

His  Uoud  did  spill, 
Onely  to  purchase  my  good  will : 
Yet  use  1  not  my  foes,  as  I  use  Thee. 
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69.  LIFE. 

I  made  a  posie,  while  the  day  ran  by  : 

Here  will  I  smell  my  remnant  out,  and  tie  * 

My  life  within  this  band. 
But  time  did  becken  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away, 

And  withered  in  my  hand. 

My  hand  was  next  to  them,  and  then  my  heart  £ 
I  took,  without  more  thinking,  in  good  part 

Time's  gentle  admonition  ; 
Who  did  so  sweetly  death's  sad  taste  convey, 
Making  my  minde  to  smell  my  fatall  day, 

Yet  sugring  the  suspicion. 

Farewell,  dear  flowers,  sweetly  your  time  ye  spent, 
Fit,  while  ye  lived,  for  smell  or  ornament, 

And  after  death  for  cures. 
I  follow  straight  without  complaints  or  grief, 
Since  if  my  scent  be  good,  I  care  not,  if 

It  be  as  short  as  yours. 

70.  SUBMISSION. 

But  that  thou  art  my  wisdome,  Lord, 
And  both  mine  eyes  are  thine, 

My  minde  would  be  extreamly  stirrM 
For  missing  my  design e. 

Were  it  not  better  to  bestow 

Some  place  and  power  on  me  ? 


I  made  a  posie.  while  the  day  ran  by  : 
Here  will  I  smell  my  remnant  out.  and  tie 

My  life  within  this  band  ; 
But  time  did  beckon  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away, 

And  w  ither  d  in  my  hand. 
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Then  should  thy  praises  with  me  grow, 
And  share  in  my  degree. 

But  when  I  thus  dispute  and  grieve, 

I  do  resume  my  sight ; 
And  pilfring  what  I  once  did  give, 

Disseize  thee  of  thy  right. 

How  know  I,  if  thou  shouldst  me  raise, 
That  I  should  then  raise  thee  ? 

Perhaps  great  places  and  thy  praise 
Do  not  so  well  agree. 

Wherefore  unto  my  gift  I  stand  ; 

I  will  no  more  advise  : 
Onely  do  thou  lend  me  a  hand, 

Since  thou  hast  both  mine  eyes. 


71.  JUSTICE. 


I  cannot  skill  of  these  thy  ways  : 
Lord%  thou  didst  make  me,  yet  thou  woundest  me  : 
Lord,  thou  dost  wound  me,  yet  thou  dost  relieve  me 
Lord,  thou  relievest,  yet  I  die  by  thee : 
Lord,  thou  dost  kill  me,  yet  thou  dost  reprieve  me. 

But  when  I  mark  my  life  and  praise, 
Thy  justice  me  most  fitly  payes  : 
For,  J  do  praise  thee,  yet  I  praise  thee  not: 
My  prayers  mean  thee,  yet  my  prayers  stray  : 
I  would  do  well,  yet  shine  the  hand  hath  got : 
My  soul  doth  love  thee,  yet  it  loves  delay. 
I  cannot  skill  of  these  my  ways. 
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72.  CHARMS  AND  KNOTS. 

Who  reade  a  chapter  when  they  rise, 
Shall  ne're  be  troubled  with  ill  eyes. 

A  poore  man's  rod,  when  thou  dost  ride, 
Is  both  a  weapon  and  a  guide. 

"Who  shuts  his  hand,  hath  lost  his  gold  : 
Who  opens  it,  hath  it  twice  told. 

Who  goes  to  bed,  and  doth  not  pray, 
Maketh  two  nights  to  ev'ry  day. 

Who  by  aspersions  throw  a  stone 
At  th'  head  of  others,  hit  their  own. 

Who  looks  on  ground  with  humble  eyes, 
Findes  himself  there,  and  seeks  to  rise. 

When  th'  hair  is  sweet  through  pride  or  lust, 
The  powder  doth  forget  the  dust. 

Take  one  from  ten,  and  what  remains  ? 
Ten  still,  if  sermons  go  for  gains. 

In  shallow  waters  heav'n  doth  show  : 
But  who  drinks  on,  to  hell  may  go. 

73.  AFFLICTION". 

My  God,  I  read  this  day, 
That  planted  Paradise  was  not  so  firm 
As  was  and  is  thy  noting  Ark  ;  whose  stay 
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And  anchor  thou  art  onely,  to  confirm 
And  strengthen  it  in  ev'ry  age, 
When  waves  do  rise,  and  tempests  rage. 

At  first  we  hVd  in  pleasure  ; 
Thine  own  delights  thou  didst  to  us  impart : 
When  we  grew  wanton,  thou  didst  use  displeasure 
To  make  us  thine  :  yet  that  we  might  not  part, 
As  we  at  first  did  board  with  thee, 
Now  thou  wouldst  taste  our  miserie. 

There  is  but  joy  and  grief ; 
If  either  will  convert  us,  we  are  thine  : 
Some  Angels  us'd  the  first ;  if  our  relief 
Take  up  the  second,  then  thy  double  line 
And  sev'rall  baits  in  either  kinde 
Furnish  thy  table  to  thy  minde. 

Affliction  then  is  ours  ; 
We  are  the  trees,  whom  shaking  fastens  more, 
While  blustring  windes  destroy  the  wanton  bowres, 
And  ruffle  all  their  curious  knots  and  store. 
My  God,  so  temper  joy  and  wo, 
That  thy  bright  beams  may  tame  thy  bow. 

74.  MORTIFICATION. 

How  soon  doth  man  decay ! 
When  clothes  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets 
To  swaddle  infants,  whose  young  breath 

Scarce  knows  the  way ; 
Those  clouts  are  little  winding  sheets, 
Which  do  consigne  and  send  them  unto  death. 
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When  boyes  go  first  to  bed, 
They  step  into  their  voluntarie  graves ; 

Sleep  binds  them  fast ;  onely  their  breath 

Makes  them  not  dead. 
Successive  nights,  like  rolling  waves, 
Convey  them  quickly,  who  are  bound  for  death. 

When  youth  is  frank  and  free, 
And  calls  for  musiek,  while  his  veins  do  swell, 
All  day  exchanging  mirth  and  breath 

In  companie  ; 
That  musick  summons  to  the  knell, 
Which  shall  befriend  him  at  the  house  of  death. 

When  man  grows  staid  and  wise, 
Getting  a  house  and  home,  where  he  may  move 
Within  the  circle  of  his  breath, 

Schooling  his  eyes ; 
That  dumbe  inclosure  maketh  love 
Unto  the  coffin,  that  attends  his  death. 

When  age  grows  low  and  weak, 
Marking  his  grave  and  thawing  ev'ry  yeare, 
Till  all  do  melt,  and  drown  his  breath 

When  he  would  speak  ; 
A  chair  or  litter  shows  the  biere, 
Which  shall  convey  him  to  the  house  of  death. 

Man,  ere  he  is  aware, 
Hath  put  together  a  solemnitie, 

And  drest  his  horse,  while  he  has  breath 

As  yet  to  spare. 
Yet,  Lord,  instruct  us  so  to  die 
That  all  these  dyings  may  be  life  in  death. 
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75.  DECAY. 

Sweet  were  the  dayes,  when  thou  didst  lodge  with 
Struggle  with  Jacob,  sit  with  Gideon,  [Lot, 
Advise  with  Abraham,  when  thy  power  could  not 
Encounter  Moses'  strong  complaints  and  moan  : 
Thy  words  were  then,  Let  me  alone. 

One  might  have  sought  and  found  thee  presently 
At  some  fair  oak,  or  bush,  or  cave,  or  well ; 
Is  my  God  this  way  ?    No,  they  would  reply  ; 
He  is  to  Sinai  gone,  as  we  heard  tell : 

List,  ye  may  heare  great  Aaron's  bell. 

But  now  thou  dost  thyself  immure  and  close 
In  some  one  corner  of  a  feeble  heart : 
Where  yet  both  Sinne  and  Satan,  thy  old  foes, 
Do  pinch  and  straiten  thee,  and  use  much  art 
To  gain  thy  thirds  and  little  part. 

I  see  the  world  grows  old,  when  as  the  heat 
Of  thy  great  love  once  spread,  as  in  an  urn 
Doth  closet  up  itself,  and  still  retreat, 
Cold  sinne  still  forcing  it,  till  it  return 

And  calling  Justice,  all  things  burn. 

76.  MISERIE. 

Lord,  let  the  Angels  praise  thy  name. 
Man  is  a  foolish  thing,  a  foolish  thing, 
Folly  and  Sinne  play  all  his  game. 
His  house  still  burns  ;  and  yet  he  still  doth  sing, 
Man  is  but  grasse, 
He  knows  t7,  Jill  the  glasse. 
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How  canst  tbou  brook  his  foolishnesse  ? 
Why,  he'l  not  lose  a  cup  of  drink  for  thee  : 

Bid  him  but  temper  his  excesse  ; 
Not  he  :  he  knows,  where  he  can  better  be? 

As  he  will  swear, 
Then  to  serve  thee  in  fear. 

What  strange  pollutions  doth  he  wed, 

And  make  his  own  ?  as  if  none  knew,  but  he. 

No  man  shall  beat  into  his  head 
That  thou  within  his  curtains  drawn  canst  see  : 
They  are  of  cloth, 
Where  never  yet  came  moth. 

The  best  of  men,  turn  but  thy  hand 
For  one  poore  minute,  stumble  at  a  pinne  : 

They  would  not  have  their  actions  scann'd, 
Nor  any  sorrow  tell  them  that  they  sinne, 
Though  it  be  small, 
And  measure  not  their  fall. 

They  quarrell  thee,  and  would  give  over 
The  bargain  made  to  serve  thee  :  but  thy  love 

Holds  them  unto  it,  and  doth  cover 
Their  follies  with  the  wing  of  thy  milde  Dove, 
Not  suif'ring*those 
Who  would,  to  be  thy  foes. 

My  God,  Man  cannot  praise  thy  name  : 
Thou  art  all  brightnesse,  perfect  puritie  : 

The  sunne  holds  down  his  head  for  shame, 
Dead  with  eclipses,  when  we  speak  of  thee. 

How  shall  infection 
Presume  on  thy  perfection  ? 
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As  dirtie  hands  foul  all  they  touch, 
And  those  things  most,  which  are  most  pure  and  fine  ; 

So  our  clay  hearts,  ev'n  when  we  crouch 
To  sing  thy  praises,  make  them  lesse. divine. 

Yet  either  this, 
Or  none  thy  portion  is. 

Man  cannot  serve  thee  ;  let  him  go 
And  serve  the  swine  :  there,  there  is  his  delight : 

He  doth  not  like  this  vertue,  no  ; 
Give  him  his  dirt  to  wallow  in  all  night  ; 

These  Preachers  make 
His  head  to  shoot  and  ake. 

Oh  foolish  man  !  where  are  thine  eyes  ? 
How  hast  thou  lost  them  in  a  crowd  of  cares  ? 

Thou  pull'st  the  rug,  and  wilt  not  rise, 
No  not  to  purchase  the  whole  pack  of  starrcs  , 
There  let  them  shine, 
Thou  must  go  sleep,  or  dine. 

The  bird  that  sees  a  daintie  bowre 
Made  in  the  tree,  where  she  was  wont  to  sit, 

Wonders  and  sings,  but  not  his  power 
Who  made  the  arbour :  this  exceeds  her  wit. 

But  Man  doth  know 
The  spring,  whence  all  things  flow  : 

And  yet  as  though  he  knew  it  not, 
His  knowledge  winks,  and  lets  his  humours  reignc  : 

They  make  his  life  a  constant  blot, 
And  all  the  bloud  of  God  to  run  in  vain. 

Ah,  wretch  !  what  verse 
Can  thy  strange  wayes  rehearse  ? 
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Indeed  at  first  Man  was  a  treasure, 
A  box  of  jewels,  shop  of  rarities, 

A  ring,  whose  posie  was,  My  pleasure : 
He  was  a  garden  in  a  Paradise : 

Glorie  and  grace 
Did  crown  his  heart  and  face. 

But  sinne  hath  fool'd  him.    Now  he  is 
A  lump  of  flesh,  without  a  foot  or  wing 

To  raise  him  to  the  glimpse  of  blisse  : 
A  sick  toss'd  vessel,  dashing  on  each  thing  ; 

Nay,  his  own  shelf: 
My  God,  I  mean  myself. 

77.  JORDAN. 

When  first  my  lines  of  heav'nly  joyes  made  mention, 
Such  was  their  lustre,  they  did  so  excell, 
That  I  sought  out  quaint  words,  and  trim  invention  ; 
My  thoughts  began  to  burnish,  sprout,  and  swell, 
Curling  with  metaphors  a  plain  intention, 
Decking  the  sense,  as  if  it  were  to  sell. 

Thousands  of  notions  in  my  brain  did  runne, 

Off 'ring  their  service,  if  I  were  not  sped  : 

I  often  blotted  what  I  had  begunne  ; 

This  was  not  quick  enough,  and  that  was  dead. 

Nothing  could  seem  too  rich  to  clothe  the  sunne, 

Much  lesse  those  joyes  which  trample  on  his  head. 

As  flames  do  work  and  winde,  when  they  ascend  ; 
So  did  I  weave  myself  into  the  sense. 
But  while  I  bustled,  I  might  hear  a  friend 
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Whisper,  How  wide  is  all  this  long  pretence  ! 
There  is  in  love  a  sweetnesse  ready  penned : 
Copie  out  onely  that,  and  save  expense, 

78.  PRAYER. 

Of  what  an  easie  quick  accesse, 
My  blessed  Lord,  art  thou  !  how  suddenly 

May  our  requests  thine  eare  invade  ! 
To  shew  that  state  dislikes  not  easinesse, 
If  I  but  lift  mine  eyes,  my  suit  is  made  : 
Thou  canst  no  more  not  heare,  than  thou  canst  die. 

Of  what  supreme  almightie  power 
Is  thy  great  arm  which  spans  the  east  and  west, 

And  tacks  the  centre  to  the  sphere  ! 
By  it  do  all  things  live  their  measur'd  houre  : 
We  cannot  ask  the  thing,  which  is  not  there, 
Blaming  the  shallownesse  of  our  request. 

Of  what  unmeasurable  love 
Art  thou  possest,  who,  when  thou  couldst  not  die, 

Wert  fain  to  take  our  flesh  and  curse, 
And  for  our  sakes  in  person  sinne  reprove  ; 
That  by  destroying  that  which  ty'd  thy  purse, 
Thou  mightst  make  way  for  liberalitie ! 

Since  then  these  three  wait  on  thy  throne, 
Ease,  Power,  and  Love ;  I  value  prayer  so, 

That  were  I  to  leave  all  but  one, 
Wealth,  fame,  endowments,  vertues,  all  should  go  ; 
I  and  deare  prayer  would  together  dwell, 
And  quickly  gain,  for  each  inch  lost,  an  ell. 
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79.  OBEDIENCE. 

My  God,  if  writings  may 
Convey  a  Lordship  any  way 
Whither  the  buyer  and  the  seller  please ; 

Let  it  not  thee  displease, 
If  this  poore  paper  do  as  much  as  the)'. 

On  it  my  heart  doth  bleed 
As  many  lines,  as  there  doth  need 
To  pass  itself  and  all  it  hath  to  thee. 

To  which  I  do  agree, 
And  here  present  it  as  my  speciall  deed. 

If  that  hereafter  Pleasure 
Cavill,  and  claim  her  part  and  measure, 
As  if  this  passed  with  a  reservation, 

Or  some  such  words  in  fashion  ; 
I  here  exclude  the  wrangler  from  thy  treasure. 

O  let  thy  sacred  will 
All  thy  delight  in  me  fulfill ! 
Let  me  not  think  an  action  mine  own  way, 

But  as  thy  love  shall  sway, 
Resigning  up  the  rudder  to  thy  skill. 

Lord,  what  is  man  to  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  minde  a  rotten  tree  ? 
Yet  since  thou  canst  not  choose  but  see  my  actions  ; 

So  great  are  thy  perfections, 
Thou  mayst  as  well  my  actions  guide,  as  sec. 
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Besides,  thy  death  and  bloud 
Show'd  a  strange  love  to  all  our  good  : 
Thy  sorrows  were  in  earnest ;  no  faint  proffer, 

Or  superficiall  offer 
Of  what  we  might  not  take,  or  be  withstood. 

Wherefore  I  all  forego  : 
To  one  word  oneiy  I  say,  Xo  : 
Where  in  the  deed  there  was  an  intimation 

Of  a  gift  or  donation, 
Lord,  let  it  now  by  way  of  purchase  go. 

He  that  will  passe  his  land, 
As  I  have  mine,  may  set  his  hand 
And  heart  unto  this  deed,  when  he  hath  read ; 

And  make  the  purchase  spread 
To  both  our  goods,  if  he  to  it  will  stand. 

How  happie  were  my  part, 
If  some  kinde  man  would  thrust  his  heart 
Into  these  lines  ;  till  in  heav'n's  court  of  rolls 

They  were  by  winged  souls 
Entred  for  both,  farre  above  their  desert ! 


80.  CONSCIENCE. 

Peace  pratler,  do  not  lowre  : 
Not  a  fair  look,  but  thou  dost  call  it  foul : 
Not  a  sweet  dish,  but  thou  dost  call  it  sowre  : 
Musick  to  thee  doth  howl. 
By  listning  to  thy  chatting  fears 
I  have  both  lost  mine  eyes  and  eares. 
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Pratler,  no  more,  I  say : 
My  thoughts  must  work,  but  like  a  noiselesse  sphere, 
Harmonious  peace  must  rock  them  all  the  day : 
No  room  for  pratlers  there. 
If  thou  persistest,  I  will  tell  thee, 
That  I  have  physick  to  expell  thee. 

And  the  receit  shall  be 
My  Saviour's  bloud  ;  whenever  at  his  board 
I  do  but  taste  it,  straight  it  cleanseth  me, 
And  leaves  thee  not  a  word  ; 
No,  not  a  tooth  or  nail  to  scratch, 
And  at  my  actions  carp,  or  catch. 

Yet  if  thou  talkest  still, 
Besides  my  physick,  know  there's  some  for  thee  : 
Some  wood  and  nails  to  make  a  staffe  or  bill 
For  those  that  trouble  me  : 
The  bloudie  cross  of  my  deare  Lord 
Is  both  my  physick  and  my  sword. 


81.  SION. 

Lord,  with  what  glorie  wast  thou  serv'd  of  old, 
When  Solomon's  temple  stood  and  flourished  ! 

Where  most  things  were  of  purest  gold  ; 

The  wood  was  all  embellished 
With  flowers  and  carvings,  mysticall  and  rare  : 
All  show'd  the  builder's,  crav'd  the  seer's  care. 

Yet  all  this  glorie,  all  this  pomp  and  state, 
Did  not  affect  thee  much,  was  not  thy  aim  : 
Something  there  was  that  sow'd  debate : 
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Wherefore  thou  quitt'st  thy  ancient  claim  : 
And  now  thy  Architecture  meets  with  sinne  ; 
For  all  thy  frame  and  fabrick  is  within. 

There  thou  art  struggling  with  a  peevish  heart, 
Which  sometimes  crosseth  thee,  thou  sometimes  it 

The  fight  is  hard  on  either  part. 

Great  God  doth  fight,  he  doth  submit. 
All  Solomon's  sea  of  brass  and  world  of  stone 
Is  not  so  deare  to  thee  as  one  good  grone. 

And  truly  brasse  and  stones  are  heavie  things, 
Tombes  for  the  dead,  not  temples  fit  for  thee  : 

But  grones  are  quick,  and  full  of  wings, 

And  all  their  motions  upward  be  ; 
And  ever  as  they  mount,  like  larks  they  sing : 
The  note  is  sad,  yet  musick  for  a  king. 

82.  HOME. 

Come,  Lord,  my  head  doth  burn,  my  heart  is  sick, 

While  thou  dost  ever,  ever  stay : 
Thy  long  deferrings  wound  me  to  the  quick, 
My  spirit  gaspeth  night  and  day. 

O  shew  thy  self  to  me, 
Or  take  me  up  to  thee  ! 

How  canst  thou  stay,  considering  the  pace 

The  bloud  did  make,  which  thou  didst  waste  ? 

When  I  behold  it  trickling  down  thy  face, 
I  never  saw  thing  make  such  haste. 

O  show  thy  self,  &c. 
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When  man  was  lost,  thy  pitie  lookt  about, 

To  see  what  help  in  th'  earth  or  side  : 
But  there  was  none  ;  at  least  no  help  without  : 
The  help  did  in  thy  bosome  lie. 

O  show  thy  self  to  me, 
Or  take  me  up  to  thee ! 

There  lay  thy  sonne :  and  must  he  leave  that  nest, 
That  hive  of  sweetnesse,  to  remove 

Thraldome  from  those,  who  would  not  at  a  feast 
Leave  one  poor  apple  for  thy  love  ? 

O  show  thy  self,  &c. 

He  did,  he  came  :  O  my  Eedeemer  deare, 
After  all  this  canst  thou  be  strange  ? 

So  many  yeares  baptiz'd,  and  not  appeare  ; 

As  if  thy  love  could  fail  or  change  ? 

O  show  thy  self,  &c. 

Yet  if  thou  stayest  still,  why  must  I  stay  ? 

My  God,  what  is  this  world  to  me  ? 
This  world  of  wo  ?  hence,  all  ye  clouds,  away, 

Away  ;  I  must  get  up  and  see. 

O  show  thy  self,  &c. 

What  is  this  weary  world  ;  this  meat  and  drink, 
That  chains  us  by  the  teeth  so  fast  ? 

What  is  this  woman-kinde,  which  I  can  wink 
Into  a  blacknesse  and  distaste  ? 

O  show  thy  self,  &c. 

With  one  small  sigh  thou  gav'st  me  th'  other  day 
I  blasted  all  the  joycs  about  me  : 
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And  scouling  on  them  as  they  pin'd  away, 

Now  come  again,  said  I,  and  flout  mc. 

O  show  thy  self  to  me, 
Or  take  me  up  to  thee  ! 

Nothing  but  drought  and  dearth,  but  bush  and  braki 
Which  way  soe're  I  look,  I  see. 

Some  may  dream  merrily,  but  when  they  wake, 
They  dresse  themselves  and  come  to  thee. 
O  show  thy  self,  &c. 

We  talk  of  harvests  ;  there  are  no  such  things, 
But  when  we'  leave  our  corn  and  hay  : 

There  is  no  fruitfull  yeare,  but  that  which  brings 
The  last  and  lov'd,  though  dreadfull  day. 
O  show  thy  self,  &c. 

Oh  loose  this  frame,  this  knot  of  man  untie  ! 

That  my  free  soul  may  use  her  wing, 
Which  now  is  pinion'd  with  mortalitie, 

As  an  intangled,  hampered  thing. 

O  show  thy  self,  &c. 

What  have  I  left,  that  I  should  stay  and  grone  ? 

The  most  of  me  to  heav'n  is  fled  : 
My  thoughts  and  joyes  are  all  packt  up  and  gone, 

And  for  their  old  acquaintance  plead. 

O  show  thy  self,  &c. 

Come,  dearest  Lord,  passe  not  this  holy  season, 
My  flesh  and  bones  and  joynts  do  pray  : 

And  ev'n  my  verse,  when  by  the  ryme  and  reason 
The  word  is,  Stay,  says  ever,  Come. 

O  show  thy  self,  &c. 
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83.    THE  BRITISH  CHURCH. 

I  joy,  deare  Mother,  when  I  view 
Thy  perfect  lineaments,  and  hue 

Both  sweet  and  bright  2 

Beautie  in  thee  takes  up  her  place, 
And  dates  her  letters  from,  thy  face, 

When  she  doth  write. 

A  fine  aspect  in  fit  aray, 

Neither  too  mean,  nor  yet  too  gay, 

Shows  who  is  best  : 

Outlandish  looks  may  not  compare  ; 
For  all  they  either  painted  are, 

Or  else  undrest. 

She  on  the  hills,  which  wantonly 
Allureth  all  in  hope  to  be 

By  her  preferr'd, 

Hath  kiss'd  so  long  her  painted  shrines, 
That  ev'n  her  face  by  kissing  shines, 
For  her  reward. 

She  in  the  valley  is  so  shie 

Of  dressing,  that  her  hair  doth  lie 

About  her  eares  : 

While  she  avoids  her  neighbour's  pride, 
She  wholly  goes  on  th'  other  side, 

And  nothing  wears. 


The  mcrrie  world  did  on  a  day 
With  his  train-bands  and  mates  agree 
To  meet  together,  where  I  lav, 
And  all  in  sport  to  geerc  at  me. 
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But,  dearest  Mother,  (what  those  misse) 
The  mean  thy  praise  and  glorie  is, 

And  long  may  be. 

Blessed  be  God,  whose  love  it  was 
To  double-moat  thee  with  his  grace, 

And  none  but  thee. 

84.    THE  QUIP. 

The  merrie  world  did  on  a  day 
With  his  train-bands  and  mates  agree 
To  meet  together,  where  I  lay, 
And  all  in  sport  to  geere  at  me. 

First,  Beautie  crept  into  a  rose  ; 
Which  when  I  pluckt  not,  Sir,  said  she. 
Tell  me,  I  pray,  Whose  hands  are  those  ? 
But  thou  shalt  answer,  Lord,  for  me. 

Then  Money  came,  and  chinking  still, 
What  tune  is  this,  poore  man  ?  said  he  : 
I  heard  in  Musick  you  had  skill  : 
But  thou  shalt  answer,  Lord,  for  me. 

Then  came  brave  Glorie  puffing  by 
In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he  ! 
He  scarce  allow'd  me  half  an  eie  : 
But  thou  shalt  answer,  Lord,  for  me. 

Then  came  quick  Wit  and  Conversation, 
And  he  would  needs  a  comfort  be, 
And,  to  be  short,  make  an  oration  : 
But  thou  shalt  answer,  Lord,  for  me. 
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Yet  when  the  houre  of  thy  designe 
To  answer  these  fine  things  shall  come ; 
Speak  not  at  large,  say,  I  am  thine, 
And  then  they  have  their  answer  home. 

85.  VANITIE. 

Poore  silly  soul,  whose  hope  and  head  lies  low  ; 
Whose  flat  delights  on  earth  do  creep  and  grow : 
To  whom  the  starres  shine  not  so  fair,  as  eyes  ; 
Nor  solid  work,  as  false  embroyderies  ; 
Hark  and  beware,  lest  what  you  now  do  measure, 
And  write  for  sweet,  prove  a  most  sowre  displeasure. 

O  heare  betimes,  lest  thy  relenting 

May  come  too  late  ! 
To  purchase  heaven  for  repenting 

Is  no  hard  rate. 
If  souls  be  made  of  earthly  mould, 

Let  them  love  gold  ; 

If  born  on  high, 
Let  them  unto  their  kindred  flie  : 
For  they  can  never  be  at  rest, 
Till  they  regain  their  ancient  nest. 
Then  silly  soul  take  heed  ;  for  earthly  joy 
Is  but  a  bubble,  and  makes  thee  a  boy. 

86.     THE  DAWNING. 

Awake  sad  heart,  whom  sorrow  ever  drowns  : 

Take  up  thine  eyes,  which  feed  on  earth, 
Unfold  thy  forehead  gathcr'd  into  frowns  : 
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Thy  Saviour  comes,  and  with  him  mirth : 
Awake,  awake  ; 
And  with  a  thankfull  heart  his  comforts  take. 
But  thou  dost  still  lament,  and  pine,  and  crie  ; 
And  feel  his  death,  but  not  his  victorie. 

Arise  sad  heart ;  if  thou  dost  not  withstand, 

Christ's  resurrection  thine  may  be  : 
Do  not  by  hanging  down  break  from  the  hand, 

Which  as  it  riseth,  raiseth  thee  ; 

Arise,  arise  ; 
And  with  his  buriall-linen  drie  thine  eyes. 

Christ  left  his  grave-clothes,  that  we  might,  wThen  grief 

Draws  tears,  or  bloud,  not  want  an  handkerchief. 

87.  JESU. 

Jesu  is  in  my  heart,  his  sacred  name 
Is  deeply  carved  there ;  but  th'  other  week 
A  great  affliction  broke  the  little  frame, 
Ev'n  all  to  pieces  ;  which  I  went  to  seek  : 
And  first  I  found  the  corner  where  was  </, 
After,  where  ES,  and  next  where  U  was  graved. 
When  I  had  got  these  parcels,  instantly 
I  sat  me  down  to  spell  them,  and  perceived 
That  to  my  broken  heart  he  was  /  ease  you, 
And  to  my  whole  is  JESU. 

88.  BUSINESSE. 

Canst  be  idle  ?  canst  thou  play, 
Foolish  soul  who  sinn'd  to  day  ? 

T 
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Rivers  run,  and  springs  each  one 
Know  their  home,  and  get  them  gone : 
Hast  thou  tears,  or  hast  thou  none  ? 

If,  poore  soul,  thou  hast  no  tears  ; 
Would  thou  hadst  no  faults  or  fears ! 
Who  hath  these,  those  ill  forbears. 

Windes  still  work  :  it  is  their  plot, 

Be  the  season  cold,  or  hot : 

Hast  thou  sighs,  or  hast  thou  not  ? 

If  thou  hast  no  sighs  or  grones, 
Would  thou  hadst  no  flesh  and  bones  ! 
Lesser  pains  scape  greater  ones. 

But  if  yet  thou  idle  be, 

Foolish  soul,  Who  died  for  thee  ? 

Who  did  leave  his  Father's  throne, 
To  assume  thy  flesh  and  bone  ? 
Had  he  life,  or  had  he  none  ? 

If  he  had  not  liv'd  for  thee, 
Thou  hadst  died  most  wretchedly ; 
And  two  deaths  had  been  thy  fee. 

He  so  farre  thy  good  did  plot, 
That  his  own  self  he  forgot. 
Did  he  die,  or  did  he  not  ? 

If  he  had  not  died  for  thee, 
Thou  hadst  liv'd  in  miserie. 
Two  lives  worse  than  ten  deaths  be. 
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And  hath  any  space  of  breath 

'Twixt  his  sinnes  and  Saviour's  death  ? 

He  that  loseth  gold,  though  drosse, 
Tells  to  all  he  meets,  his  crosse  : 
He  that  sinnes,  hath  he  no  losse  ? 

He  that  findes  a  silver  vein, 
Thinks  on  it,  and  thinks  again  : 
Brings  thy  Saviour's  death  no  gain? 

Who  in  heart  not  ever  kneels, 
Neither  sinne  nor  Saviour  feels. 

89.  DIALOGUE. 

Sweetest  Saviour,  if  my  soul 

Were  but  worth  the  having, 
Quickly  should  I  then  controll 
Any  thought  of  waving. 
But  when  all  my  care  and  pains 
Cannot  give  the  name  of  gains 
To  thy  wretch  so  full  of  stains  ; 
What  delight  or  hope  remains  ? 

What  (childe),  is  the  baUance  thine, 
Thine  the  poise  and  measure  f 
If  I  say,  Thou  shqlt  be  mine, 

Finger  not  my  treasure. 
What  the  gains  in  having  thee 
Do  amount  to,  onely  he, 
Who  for  man  was  sold,  can  see, 
That  transferred  th?  accounts  to  me. 
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But  as  I  can  see  no  merit, 

Leading  to  this  favour  : 
So  the  way  to  fit  me  for  it, 

Is  beyond  my  savour. 
As  the  reason  then  is  thine  ; 
So  the  way  is  none  of  mine : 
I  disclaim  the  whole  designe  : 
Sinne  disclaims  and  I  resigne. 

That  is  all,  if  that  I  could 
Get  without  repining ; 
And  my  clay  my  creature  would 

Follow  my  resigning: 
That  as  I  did  freely  part 
With  my  glorie  and  desert, 

Left  all  joyes  to  feel  all  smart  « 

Ah  !  no  more :  thou  break'st  my  heart. 


90.  DULNESSE. 

Why  do  I  languish  thus,  drooping  and  dull, 

As  if  I  were  all  earth  ? 
O  give  me  quicknesse,  that  I  may  with  mirth 
Praise  thee  brim-full ! 

The  wanton  lover  in  a  curious  strain 
Can  praise  his  fairest  fair ; 
And  with  quaint  metaphors  her  curled  hair 
Curl  o'er  again  : 

Thou  art  my  lovelinesse,  my  life,  my  light, 
Beautie  alone  to  me  : 
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Thy  bloudy  death  and  undeserved,  makes  thee 
Pure  red  and  white. 

When  all  perfections  as  but  one  appeare, 

That  those  thy  form  doth  show, 
The  very  dust  where  thou  dost  tread  and  go 
Makes  beauties  here ; 

Where  are  my  lines  then  ?  my  approaches  ?  views  ? 

Where  are  my  window-songs  ? 
Lovers  are  still  pretending,  and  ev'n  wrongs 
Sharpen  their  Muse. 

But  I  am  lost  in  flesh,  whose  sugred  lyes 
Still  mock  me,  and  grow  bold  : 
Sure  thou  didst  put  a  minde  there,  if  I  could 
Finde  where  it  lies. 

Lord,  cleare  thy  gift,  that  with  a  constant  wit 

I  may  but  look  towards  thee  : 
Look  onely ;  for  to  love  thee,  who  can  be, 
What  angel  fit  ? 

91.  LOVE-JOY. 

As  on  a  window  late  I  cast  mine  eye, 
I  saw  a  vine  drop  grapes  with  J  and  C 
Anneal'd  on  every  bunch.    One  standing  by 
Ask'd  what  it  meant.    I  (who  am  never  loth 
To  spend  my  judgement)  said,  It  seem'd  to  me 
To  be  the  bodie  and  the  letters  both 
Of  Joy  and  Charitie  ;  Sir,  you  have  not  miss'd, 
The  man  reply'd  ;  It  figures  JESUS  CHRIST 
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92.  PROVIDENCE. 

O  sacred  Providence,  who  from  end  to  end 
Strongly  and  sweetly  movest !  shall  I  write, 
And  not  of  thee,  through  whom  my  fingers  bend 
To  hold  my  quill  ?  shall  they  not  do  thee  right  ? 

Of  all  the  creatures  both  in  sea  and  land, 
Onely  to  Man  thou  hast  made  known  thy  wayes, 
And  put  the  penne  alone  into  his  hand, 
And  made  him  Secretarie  of  thy  praise. 

Beasts  fain  would  sing  ;  birds  dittie  to  their  notes  ; 
Trees  would  be  tuning  on  their  native  lute 
To  thy  renown  :  but  all  their  hands  and  throats 
Are  brought  to  Man,  while  they  are  lame  and  mute. 

Man  is  the  world's  high  Priest :  he  doth  present 

The  sacrifice  for  all ;  while  they  below 

Unto  the  service  mutter  an  assent, 

Such  as  springs  use  that  fall,  and  windes  that  blow. 

He  that  to  praise  and  laud  thee  doth  refrain, 
Doth  not  refrain  unto  himself  alone, 
But  robs  a  thousand  who  would  praise  thee  fain  ; 
And  doth  commit  a  world  of  sinne  in  one. 

The  beasts  say,  Eat  me  ;  but,  if  beasts  must  teach, 
The  tongue  is  yours  to  eat,  but  mine  to  praise. 
The  trees  say,  Pull  me  :  but  the  hand  you  stretch 
Is  mine  to  write,  as  it  is  yours  to  raise. 
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Wherefore,  most  sacred  Spirit,  I  here  present 
For  me  and  all  my  fellows  praise  to  thee  : 
And  just  it  is  that  I  should  pay  the  rent, 
Because  the  benefit  accrues  to  me. 

We  all  acknowledge  both  thy  power  and  love 
To  be  exact,  transcendent,  and  divine  ; 
Who  dost  so  strongly  and  so  sweetly  move, 
While  all  things  have  their  will,  yet  none  but  thine. 

For  either  thy  command  or  thy  permission 
Lay  hands  on  all :  they  are  thy  right  and  left  : 
The  first  puts  on  with  speed  and  expedition  ; 
The  other  curbs  sinnes  stealing  pace  and  theft ; 

Nothing  escapes  them  both  :  all  must  appeare, 
And  be  dispos'd  and  dress'd  and  tun'd  by  thee, 
Who  sweetly  temper'st  all.  If  we  could  heare 
Thy  skill  and  art,  what  niusick  would  it  be  ! 

Thou  are  in  small  things  great,  not  small  in  any  : 
Thy  even  praise  can  neither  rise,  nor  fall. 
Thou  art  in  all  things  one,  in  each  thing  many  : 
For  thou  art  infinite  in  one  and  all. 

Tempests  are  calm  to  thee,  they  know  thy  hand, 
And  hold  it  fast,  as  children  do  their  fathers, 
Which  crie  and  follow.    Thou  hast  made  poore  sand 
Check  the  proud  sea,  ev'n  when  it  swells  and  gathers. 

Thy  cupboard  serves  the  world  :  the  meat  is  set, 
Where  all  may  reach  :  no  beast  but  knows  his  feed. 
Birds  teach  us  hawking  :  fishes  have  their  net : 
The  great  prey  on  the  lesse,  they  on  some  weed 
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Nothing  ingendred  doth  prevent  his  meat ; 
Flies  have  their  table  spread,  ere  they  appeare ; 
Some  creatures  have  in  winter  what  to  eat ; 
Others  do  sleep,  and  en  vie  not  their  cheer. 

How  finely  dost  thou  times  and  seasons  spin, 
And  make  a  twist  checker' d  with  night  and  day  ! 
Which  as  it  lengthens  windes,  and  windes  us  in, 
As  bouls  go  on,  but  turning  all  the  way. 

Each  creature  hath  a  wisdome  for  his  good. 
The  pigeons  feed  their  tender  offspring,  crying, 
When  they  are  callow  ;  but  withdraw  their  food, 
When  they  are  fledge,  that  need  may  teach  them  flying. 

Bees  work  for  man  ;  and  yet  they  never  bruise 
Their  master's  flower,  but  leave  it,  having  done, 
As  fair  as  ever,  and  as  fit  to  use  : 
So  both  the  flower  doth  stay,  and  honey  run. 

Sheep  eat  the  grasse,  and  dung  the  ground  for  more  : 
Trees  after  bearing  drop  their  leaves  for  soil : 
Springs  vent  their  streams,  and  by  expense  get  store  : 
Clouds  cool  by  heat,  and  baths  by  cooling  boil. 

Who  hath  the  vertue  to  expresse  the  rare 
And  curious  vertues  both  of  herbs  and  stones  ? 
Is  there  an  herb  for  that  ?  O  that  thy  care 
Would  show  a  root,  that  gives  expressions ! 

And  if  an  herb  hath  power,  what  hath  the  starres  ? 
A  rose,  besides  his  beautie,  is  a  cure. 
Doubtlesse  our  plagues  and  plentie,  peace  and  warres, 
Arc  there  much  surer  than  our  art  is  sure. 
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Thou  hast  hid  metals  :  man  may  take  them  thence  ; 
But  at  his  perill :  when  he  digs  the  place, 
He  makes  a  grave  ;  as  if  the  thing  had  sense, 
And  threatned  man,  that  he  should  fill  the  space. 

Ev'n  poysons  praise  thee.    Should  a  thing  be  lost  ? 
Should  creatures  want,  for  want  of  heed  their  due  ? 
Since  where  are  poysons,  antidotes  are  most ; 
The  help  stands  close,  and  keeps  the  fear  in  view. 

The  sea,  which  seems  to  stop  the  traveller, 
Is  by  a  ship  the  speedier  passage  made. 
The  windes,  who  think  they  rule  the  mariner, 
Are  ruPd  by  him,  and  taught  to  serve  his  trade. 

And  as  thy  house  is  full,  so  I  adore 

Thy  curious  art  in  marshalling  thy  goods. 

The  hills  with  health  abound,  the  vales  with  store  : 

The  South  with  marble ;  North  with  furres  and  woods. 

Hard  things  are  glorious  ;  easie  things  good  cheap ; 
The  common  all  men  have  ;  that  which  is  rare, 
Men  therefore  seek  to  have,  and  care  to  keep. 
The  healthy  frosts  with  summer-fruits  compare. 

Light  without  winde  is  glasse  :  warm  without  weight 
Is  wooll  and  furres :  cool  without  closenesse,  shade  : 
Speed  without  pains,  a  horse  :  tall  without  height, 
A  servile  hawk  :  low  without  losse,  a  spade. 

All  countries  have  enough  to  serve  their  need  : 
If  they  seek  fine  things,  thou  dost  make  them  run 
For  their  offence  ;  and  then  dost  turn  their  speed 
To  be  commerce  and  trade  from  sunne  to  sunne. 
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Nothing  wears  clothes,  but  Man  ;  nothing  doth  need 
But  he  to  wear  them.    Nothing  useth  fire, 
But  Man  alone,  to  show  his  heav'nly  breed  : 
And  onely  he  hath  fuell  in  desire. 

AVhen  th'  earth  was  dry,  thou  mad'st  a  sea  of  wet : 
When  that  lay  gather'd,  thou  didst  broach  the  moun- 
When  yet  some  places  could  no  moisture  get,    [tains  : 
The  windes  grew  gard'ners,  and  the  clouds  good  foun- 
tains. 

Rain,  do  not  hurt  my  flowers  ;  but  gently  spend 
Your  hony  drops  :  presse  not  to  smell  them  here  ; 
When  they  are  ripe,  their  odour  will  ascend 
And  at  your  lodging  with  their  thanks  appeare. 

How  harsh  are  thorns  to  pears  !  and  yet  they  make 
A  better  hedge,  and  need  less  reparation. 
How  smooth  are  silks  compared  with  a  stake, 
Or  with  a  stone  !  yet  make  no  good  foundation. 

Sometimes  thou  dost  divide  thy  gifts  to  man, 
Sometimes  unite.    The  Indian  nut  alone 
Is  clothing,  meat  and  trencher,  drink  and  kan, 
Boat,  cable,  sail  and  needle,  all  in  one. 

Most  herbs  that  grow  in  brooks,  are  hot  and  dry. 
Cold  fruits  warm  kernells  help  against  the  winde. 
The  lemmon's  juice  and  rinde  cure  mutually. 
The  whey  of  milk  doth  loose,  the  milk  doth  binde. 

Thy  creatures  leap  not,  but  expresse  a  feast, 
Where  all  the  guests  sit  close,  and  nothing  wants. 
Frogs  marry  fish  and  flesh  ;  bats,  bird  and  beast ; 
Sponges,  non -sense  and  sense  ;  mines,  th'  earth  and 

[plants. 
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To  show  thou  art  not  bound,  as  if  thy  lot 
Were  worse  than  ours,  sometimes  thou  shiftest  hands. 
Most  things  move  th'  under-jaw  ;  the  Crocodile  not. 
Most  things  sleep  lying,  th'  Elephant  leans  or  stands. 

But  who  hath  praise  enough  ?  nay,  who  hath  any  ? 
None  can  expresse  thy  works,  but  he  that  knows  them  ; 
And  none  can  know  thy  works,  which  are  so  many, 
And  so  complete,  but  onely  he  that  owes  them. 

All  things  that  are,  though  they  have  sev'rall  wayes, 
Yet  in  their  being  joyn  with  one  advice 
To  honour  thee :  and  so  I  give  thee  praise 
In  all  my  other  hymnes,  but  in  this  twice. 

Each  thing  that  is,  although  in  use  and  name 
It  go  for  one,  hath  many  wayes  in  store 
To  honour  thee  ;  and  so  each  hymne  thy  fame 
Extolleth  many  wayes,  yet  this  one  more. 


93.  HOPE. 

I  gave  to  Hope  a  watch  of  mine  :  but  he 

An  anchor  gave  to  me. 
Then  an  old  prayer-book  I  did  present : 

And  he  an  optick  sent. 
With  that  I  gave  a  viall  full  of  tears  : 

But  he  a  few  green  eares. 
Ah  Loyterer  !  Tie  no  more,  no  more  He  bring  : 

I  did  expect  a  ring. 
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94.  SINNE'S  ROUND. 

Sorrie  I  am,  my  God,  sorrie  I  am, 

That  my  offences  course  it  in  a  ring. 

My  thoughts  are  working  like  a  busie  flame, 

Untill  their  cockatrice  they  hatch  and  bring  : 

And  when  they  once  have  perfected  their  draughts, 

My  words  take  fire  from  my  inflamed  thoughts. 

My  words  take  fire  from  my  inflamed  thoughts, 

Which  spit  it  forth  like  the  Sicilian  hill. 

They  vent  the  wares,  and  passe  them  with  their  faults, 

And  by  their  breathing  ventilate  the  ill. 

But  words  suffice  not,  where  are  lewd  intentions  : 

My  hands  do  joyn  to  finish  the  inventions  : 

My  hands  do  joyn  to  finish  the  inventions  : 

And  so  my  sinnes  ascend  three  stories  high, 

As  Babel  grew  before  there  were  dissentions. 

Yet  ill  deeds  loyter  not  :  for  they  supplie 

New  thoughts  of  sinning  ;  wherefore,  to  my  shame, 

Sorrie  I  am,  my  God,  sorrie  I  am. 

95.  TIME. 

Meeting  with  Time,  slack  thing,  said  I, 

Thy  sithe  is  dull  ;  whet  it  for  shame. 

No  marvell  Sir,  he  did  replie, 

If  it  at  length  deserve  some  blame  : 

But  where  one  man  would  have  me  grinde  it, 
Twentie  for  one  too  sharp  do  finde  it. 
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Perhaps  some  such  of  old  did  passe, 

Who  above  all  things  lov'd  this  life ; 

To  whom  thy  sithe  a  hatchet  was, 

Which  now  is  but  a  pruning-knife. 

Christ's  coming  hath  made  man  thy  debter, 
Since  by  thy  cutting  he  grows  better. 

And  in  his  blessing  thou  art  blest : 
For  where  thou  onely  wert  before 
An  executioner  at  best, 
Thou  art  a  gard'ner  now,  and  more. 
An  usher  to  convey  our  souls 
Beyond  the  utmost  starres  and  poles. 

And  this  is  that  makes  life  so  long, 
While  it  detains  us  from  our  God. 
Ev'n  pleasures  here  increase  the  wrong : 
And  length  of  dayes  lengthen  the  rod. 

Who  wants  the  place,  where  God  doth  dwell, 

Partakes  already  half  of  hell. 

Of  what  strange  length  must  that  needs  be, 
Which  ev'n  eternitie  excludes  ! 
Thus  farre  Time  heard  me  patiently : 
Then  chafing  said,  This  man  deludes  : 

What  do  I  here  before  his  doore  ? 

He  doth  not  crave  lesse  time,  but  more. 

96.  GBATEFULNESSE. 

Thou  that  hast  giv'n  so  much  to  me, 
Give  one  thing  more,  a  grateful  heart* 
See  how  thy  beggar  works  on  thee 
By  art. 
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He  makes  thy  gifts  occasion  more, 
And  sayes,  If  he  in  this  be  crost, 
All  thou  hast  giv'n  him  heretofore 
Is  lost. 

Bat  thou  didst  reckon,  when  at  first 
Thy  word  our  hearts  and  hands  did  crave, 
What  it  would  come  to  at  the  worst 
To  save. 

Perpetuall  knockings  at  thy  doore, 
Tears  sullying  thy  transparent  rooms, 
Gift  upon  gift ;  much  would  have  more, 
And  comes. 

This  notwithstanding,  thou  wentst  on, 
And  didst  allow  us  all  our  noise  : 
Nay  thou  hast  made  a  sigh  and  grone 
Thy  joyes. 

Not  that  thou  hast  not  still  above 
Much  better  tunes,  then  grones  can  make  ; 
But  that  these  countrey-aires  thy  love 
Did  take. 

Wherefore  I  crie,  and  crie  again  ; 
And  in  no  quiet  canst  thou  be, 
Till  I  a  thankfull  heart  obtain 

Of  thee  : 

Not  thankfull,  when  it  pleaseth  me ; 
As  if  thy  blessings  had  spare  dayes  : 
But  such  a  heart,  whose  pulse  may  be 

Thy  praise. 
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97.  PEACE. 

Sweet  PEACE,where  dost  thou  dwell  ?  I  humbly  crave, 
Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  tecret  cave, 

And  ask'd,  if  Peace  were  there 
A  hollow  winde  did  seem  to  answer,  No  : 
Go  seek  elsewhere. 

I  did  ;  and  going  did  a  rainbow  note  : 
Surely,  thought  I, 
This  is  the  lace  of  Peace's  coat  : 
.    I  will  search  out  the  matter. 
But  while  I  lookt  the  clouds  immediately 
Did  break  and  scatter. 

Then  went  I  to  a  garden  and  did  spy 
A  gallant  flower, 
The  crown  Imperiall :  Sure,  said  T, 
Peace  at  the  root  must  dwell. 
But  when  I  digg'd,  I  saw  a  worm  devoure 
What  show'd  so  well. 

At  length  I  met  a  rev'rend  good  old  man  ; 

Whom  when  for  Peace 
I  did  demand,  he  thus  began : 
There  was  a  Prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  liv'd  with  good  increase 
Of  flock  and  fold. 

lie  sweetly  liv'd ;  yet  sweetnesse  did  not  save 
His  life  from  foes. 
But  after  death  out  of  his  grave 
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There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat : 
Which  many  wondring  at,  got  some  of  those 
To  plant  and  set. 

It  prosper' d  strangely,  and  did  soon  disperse 
Through  all  the  earth  : 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse, 
That  vertue  lies  therein ; 
A  secret  vertue,  bringing  peace  and  mirth 
By  flight  of  sinne. 

Take  of  this  grain,  which  in  my  garden  grows, 
And  grows  for  you ; 
Make  bread  of  it :  and  that  repose 
And  peace,  which  ev'ry  where 
With  so  much  earnestnesse  you  do  pursue 
Is  onely  there. 


98.  CONFESSION. 


O  what  a  cunning  guest 
Is  this  same  grief!  within  my  heart  I  made 

Closets  ;  and  in  them  many  a  chest ; 

And  like  a  master  in  my  trade, 
In  those  chests,  boxes  ;  in  each  box,  a  till : 
Yet  grief  knows  all,  and  enters  when  he  will. 

No  scrue,  no  piercer  can 
Into  a  piece  of  timber  work  and  winde, 
As  God's  afflictions  into  man, 
When  he  a  torture  hath  design'd. 
They  are  too  subtill  for  the  subt'llest  hearts ; 
And  fall,  like  rheumes,  upon  the  tendrest  parts, 
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We  are  the  earth  ;  and  they, 
Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cast  about : 
And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey, 
They  never  cool,  much  lesse  give  out. 
No  smith  can  make  such  locks,  but  they  have  keyes  ; 
Closets  are  halls  to  them  ;  and  hearts,  high- waves. 

Onely  an  open  breast 
Doth  shut  them  out,  so  that  they  cannot  enter  ; 
Or,  if  they  enter,  cannot  rest, 
But  quickly  seek  some  new  adventure. 
Smooth  open  hearts  no  fastning  have  ;  but  fiction 
Doth  give  a  hold  and  handle  to  affliction. 

Wherefore  my  faults  and  sinnes, 
Lord,  I  acknowledge  ;  take  thy  plagues  away  : 
For  since  confession  pardon  winnes, 
I  challenge  here  the  brightest  day, 
The  clearest  diamond  :  let  them  do  their  best, 
They  shall  be  thick  and  cloudie  to  my  breast. 

99.  GIDDINESSE. 

Oh,  what  a  thing  is  man  !  how  farre  from  power, 

From  setled  peace  and  rest ! 
He  is  some  twentie  sevVall  men  at  least 

Each  sev'rall  houre. 

One  while  he  counts  of  heav'n,  as  of  his  treasure  : 
But  then  a  thought  creeps  in, 

And  calls  him  coward,  who  for  fear  of  sinne 
Will  lose  a  pleasure. 
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Now  he  will  fight  it  out,  and  to  the  warres  ; 

Now  eat  his  bread  in  peace, 
And  snudge  in  quiet :  now  he  scorns  increase  ; 

Now  all  day  spares. 

He  builds  a  house,  which  quickly  down  must  go, 

As  if  a  whirlwinde  blew 
And  crusht  the  building :  and  it's  partly  true, 

His  minde  is  so. 

O  what  a  sight  were  Man,  if  his  attires 

Did  alter  with  his  minde  ; 
And  like  a  Dolphin's  skinne,  his  clothes  combin'd 

With  his  desires  ! 

Surely  if  each  one  saw  another's  heart, 

There  would  be  no  commerce, 

No  sale  or  bargain  pass :  all  would  disperse. 
And  live  apart. 

Lord,  mend  or  rather  make  us :  one  creation 

Will  not  suffice  our  turn  : 
Except  thou  make  us  dayly,  we  shall  spurn 

Our  own  salvation. 

100.    THE  BUNCH  OF  GRAPES. 

Joy,  I  did  lock  thee  up  :  but  some  bad  man 
Hath  let  thee  out  again  : 

And  now,  methinks,  I  am  where  I  began 

Sev'n  years  ago  :  one  vogue  and  vein, 
One  aire  of  thoughts  usurps  my  brain, 
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I  did  toward  Canaan  draw  ;  but  now  I  am 
Brought  back  to  the  Red  sea,  the  sea  of  shame. 

For  as  the  Jews  of  old  by  God's  command 

Travell'd,  and  saw  no  town ; 
So  now  each  Christian  hath  his  journeys  spann'd  : 

Their  storie  pennes  and  sets  us  down. 

A  single  deed  is  small  renown. 
God's  works  are  wide,  and  let  in  future  times ; 
His  ancient  justice  overflows  our  crimes. 

Then  have  we  too  our  guardian  fires  and  clouds : 

Our  Scripture-dew  drops  fast : 
We  have  our  sands  and  serpents,  tents  and  shrowds, 

Alas  !  our  murmurings  come  not  last. 

But  where's  the  cluster?  where's  the  taste 
Of  mine  inheritance  ?  Lord,  if  I  must  borrow, 
Let  me  as  well  take  up  their  joy,  as  sorrow. 

But  can  he  want  the  grape,  who  hath  the  wine  ? 

I  have  their  fruit  and  more. 
Blessed  be  God,  who  prosper'd  Noah's  vine, 

And  made  it  bring  forth  grapes  good  store. 

But  much  more  him  I  must  adore, 
Who  of  the  law's  sowre  juice  sweet  wine  did  make, 
Ev'n  God  himself,  being  pressed  for  my  sake. 

101.    LOVE  UNKNOWN. 

Deare  friend,  sit  down,  the  tale  is  long  and  sad  : 
And  in  my  faintings  I  presume  your  love 
Will  more  complie,  then  help.    A  Lord  I  had, 
And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  may  improve, 
I  hold  for  two  lives,  and  both  lives  in  me. 
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To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day, 
And  in  the  middle  plac'd  my  heart.    But  he 

(I  sigh  to  say) 
Lookt  on  a  servant,  who  did  know  his  eye 
Better  than  you  know  me,  or  (which  is  one) 
Then  I  my  self.    The  servant  instantly 
Quitting  the  fruit,  seized  on  my  heart  alone, 
And  threw  it  in  a  font,  wherein  did  fall 
A  stream  of  bloud,  which  issu'd  from  the  side 
Of  a  great  rock  :  I  well  remember  all, 
And  have  good  cause  :  there  it  was  dipt  and  died, 
And  washt,  and  wrung  :  the  very  wringing  yet 
Enforceth  tears.     Your  heart  was  foul,  I  fear. 
Indeed  'tis  true.    I  did  and  do  commit 
Many  a  fault  more  than  my  lease  will  bear ; 
Yet  still  askt  pardon,  and  was  not  denied. 
But  you  shall  heare.    After  my  heart  was  well, 
And  clean  and  fair,  as  I  one  even-tide 

(I  sigh  to  tell) 
Walkt  by  myself  abroad,  I  saw  a  large 
And  spacious  furnace  flaming,  and  thereon 
A  boyling  caldron,  round  about  whose  verge 
Was  in  great  letters  set  AFFLICTION. 
The  greatnesse  shevv'd  the  owner.    So  I  went 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold, 
Thinking  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  present, 
To  warm  his  love,  which  I  did  fear  grew  cold. 
But  as  my  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  me,  slipt  his  hand, 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  scalding  pan  ; 
My  heart,  that  brought  it  (do  you  understand  ?) 
The  offerer's  heart.     Your  heart  was  hard,  I  fear. 
Indeed  'tis  true.    I  found  a  callous  matter 


 I  saw  a  large 
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A  boyling  caldron,  round  about  whose  verge 
Was  in  great  letters  set  AFFLICTION. 
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Began  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  there  : 

But  with  a  richer  drug,  then  scalding  water, 

I  bath'd  it  often,  ev'n  with  holy  bloud, 

Which  at  a  board,  while  many  drank  bare  wine, 

A  friend  did  steal  into  my  cup  for  good, 

Ev'n  taken  inwardly,  and  most  divine 

To  supple  hardnesses.    But  at  the  length 

Out  of  the  caldron  getting,  soon  I  fled 

Unto  my  house,  where  to  repair  the  strength 

Which  I  had  lost,  I  hasted  to  my  bed  : 

But  when  I  thought  to  sleep  out  all  these  faults, 

(I  sigh  to  speak) 
I  found  that  some  had  stuff'd  the  bed  with  thoughts, 
I  would  say  thorns.    Deare,  could  my  heart  not  break, 
When  with  my  pleasures  ev'n  my  rest  was  gone  ? 
Full  well  I  understood,  who  had  been  there  : 
For  I  had  giv'n  the  key  to  none,  but  one  : 
It  must  be  he.     Your  heart  was  dull,  I  fear. 
Indeed  a  slack  and  sleepie  state  of  minde 
Did  oft  possesse  me,  so  that  when  I  pray'd, 
Though  my  lips  went,  my  heart  did  stay  behinde. 
But  all  my  scores  were  by  another  paid, 
Who  took  the  debt  upon  him.  T ruly,  Friend, 
For  ought  I  heare,  your  Master  shows  to  you 
More  favour  then  you  wot  of    Mark  the  end. 
The  Font  did  onely,  what  was  old,  renew : 
The  Caldron  suppled,  what  was  grown  too  hard: 
The  Thorns  did  quicken,  what  was  grown  too  dull: 
All  did  hut  strive  to  mend,  what  you  had  marred. 
Wherefore  be  cheered,  and  praise  him  to  the  full 
Each  day,  each  houre,  each  moment  of  the  week, 
Who  fain  would  have  you  be,  new,  tender,  quick.  • 
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102.    MAN'S  MEDLEY. 

He  ark,  how  the  birds  do  sing, 
And  woods  do  ring. 
All  creatures  have  their  joy,  and  man  hath  his. 
Yet  if  we  rightly  measure, 

Man's  joy  and  pleasure 
Kather  hereafter,  then  in  present,  is. 

To  this  life  things  of  sense 

Make  their  pretence  : 
In  th'  other  Angels  have  a  right  by  birth  : 
Man  ties  them  both  alone, 

And  makes  them  one, 
With  th*  one  hand  touching  heav'n,  with  th'  other 

[earth. 

In  soul  he  mounts  and  flies, 
In  flesh  he  dies. 
He  wears  a  stuflfe  whose  thread  is  course  and  round, 
But  trimm'd  with  curious  lace, 

And  should  take  place 
After  the  trimming,  not  the  stuffe  and  ground. 

Not,  that  he  may  not  here 

Taste  of  the  cheer  : 
But  as  birds  drink,  and  straight  lift  up  their  head ; 
So  must  he  sip  and  think 
Of  better  drink 
He  may  attain  to,  after  he  is  dead. 


But  as  his  joyes  are  double, 
So  is  his  trouble. 
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He  hath  two  winters,  other  things  but  one  : 
Both  frosts  and  thoughts  do  nip  : 
And  bite  his  lip  ; 
And  he  of  all  things  fears  two  deaths  alone. 

Yet  ev'n  the  greatest  griefs 
May  be  reliefs, 
Could  he  but  take  them  right,  and  in  their  waves. 
Happie  is  he,  whose  heart 

Hath  found  the  art 
To  turn  his  double  pains  to  double  praise. 

103.     THE  STORM. 

If  as  the  windes  and  waters  here  below 

Do  flie  and  flow, 
My  sighs  and  tears  as  busy  were  above  ; 

Sure  they  would  move 
And  much  affect  thee,  as  tempestuous  times 
Amaze  poore  mortals,  and  object  their  crimes. 

Starres  have  their  storms,  ev'n  in  a  high  degree, 

As  well  as  we. 
A  throbbing  conscience  spurred  by  remorse 

Hath  a  strange  force  : 
It  quits  the  earth,  and  mounting  more  and  more, 
Dares  to  assault  thee,  and  besiege  thy  doore. 

There  it  stands  knocking,  to  thy  musick's  wrong, 
And  drowns  the  song. 

Glorie  and  honour  are  set  by  till  it 
An  answer  get. 

Poets  have  wrong'd  poore  storms  :  such  dayes  are  best ; 

They  purge  the  aire  without,  within  the  breast. 
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104.  PARADISE. 

I  blesse  thee,  Lord,  because  I  grow 
Among  thy  trees,  which  in  a  row 
To  thee  both  fruit  and  order    o  w. 

What  open  force,  or  hidden  charm 
Can  blast  my  fruit,  or  bring  me  harm, 
While  the  inclosure  is  thine  arm? 

Inclose  me  still  for  fear  I  start. 
Be  to  me  rather  sharp  and  tart, 
Than  let  me  want  thy  hand  and  art. 

When  thou  dost  greater  judgements  spare, 
And  with  thy  knife  but  prune  and  pare, 
Ev'n  fruitfull  trees  more  fruitfull  are. 

Such  sharpnes  shows  the  sweetest  frend: 
Such  cuttings  rather  heal  than  rend: 
And  such  beginnings  touch  their  end 

105.    THE  METHOD. 

Poore  heart,  lament, 
For  since  thy  God  refuseth  still, 
There  is  some  rub,  some  discontent, 

Which  cools  his  will. 

Thy  Father  could 
Quickly  effect,  what  thou  dost  move  ; 
For  he  is  Power :  and  sure  he  would ; 

For  he  is  Love. 
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Go  search  this  thing. 
Tumble  thy  breast  and  turn  thy  book : 
If  thou  hadst  lost  a  glove  or  ring, 

Wouldst  thou  not  look  ? 

What  do  I  see 
Written  above  there  ?  Yesterday 
I  did  beJiave  me  carelessly, 

When  I  did  pray. 

And  should  God's  eare 
To  such  indifferents  chained  be, 
Who  do  not  their  own  motions  heare  ? 

Is  God  lesse  free  ? 

But  stay  !  what's  there  ? 
Late  when  I  would  have  something  done, 
I  had  a  motion  to  forbear, 

Yet  I  went  on. 

And  should  God's  care, 
Which  needs  not  man,  be  ty'd  to  those 
Who  heare  not  him,  but  quickly  heare 

His  utter  foes  ? 

Then  once  more  pray : 
Down  with  thy  knees,  up  with  thy  voice : 
Seek  pardon  first,  and  God  will  say, 

Glad  heart  rejoyce, 

106.  DIVINITIE. 

As  men,  for  fear  the  starres  should  sleep  and  nod, 
And  trip  at  night,  have  spheres  supplied  ; 
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As  if  a  starre  were  duller  than  a  clod, 

Which  knows  his  way  without  a  guide : 

Just  so  the  other  heav'n  they  also  serve, 

Divinitie's  transcendent  skie : 
Which  with  the  edge  of  wit  they  cut  and  carve. 

Reason  triumphs,  and  faith  lies  by. 

Could  not  that  wisdome,  which  first  broacht  the  wine, 
Have  thickened  it  with  definitions  ? 

And  jagg'd  his  seamlesse  coat,  had  that  been  fine, 
With  curious  questions  and  divisions  ? 

But  all  the  doctrine,  which  he  taught  and  gave, 

Was  cleare  as  heav'n,  from  whence  it  came. 

At  least  those  beams  of  truth,  which  onely  save, 
Surpasse  in  brightnesse  any  flame. 

Love  God,  and  love  your  neighbour.    Watch  and  pray. 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto. 
O  dark  instructions,  ev'n  as  dark  as  day  ! 

Who  can  these  Gordian  knots  undo  ? 

But  he  doth  bid  us  take  his  bloud  for  wine. 

Bid  what  he  please  ;  yet  I  am  sure, 
To  take  and  taste  what  he  doth  there  designe, 

Is  all  that  saves,  and  not  obscure. 

Then  burn  thy  Epicycles,  foolish  man  ; 

Break  all  thy  spheres,  and  save  thy  head ; 
Faith  needs  no  staffe  of  flesh,  but  stoutly  can 
To  heav'n  alone  both  go,  and  leade. 
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107.    EPHES.  iv.  30. 

Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc. 

And  art  thou  grieved,  sweet  and  sacred  Dove, 
When  I  am  sowre, 
And  crosse  thy  love  ? 
Grieved  for  me  ?  the  God  of  strength  and  power 
Griev'd  for  a  worm,  which  when  I  tread, 
I  passe  away  and  leave  it  dead  ? 

Then  weep,  mine  eyes,  the  God  of  love  doth  grieve 
Weep  foolish  heart, 
And  weeping  live  ; 
For  death  is  drie  as  dust.    Yet  if  ye  part, 
End  as  the  night,  whose  sable  hue 
Your  sinnes  expresse  ;  melt  into  dew. 

When  sawcie  mirth  shall  knock  or  call  at  doore, 
Cry  out,  Get  hence, 
Or  cry  no  more. 
Almightie  God  doth  grieve,  he  puts  on  sense  : 
I  sinne  not  to  my  grief  alone, 
But  to  my  God's  too  ;  he  doth  grone. 

O  take  thy  lute,  and  tune  it  to  a  strain, 
Which  may  with  thee 
All  day  complain. 
There  can  no  discord  but  in  ceasing  be. 

Marbles  can  weep  ;  and  surely  strings 
More  bowels  have,  than  such  hard  things. 

Lord,  I  adjudge  myself  to  tears  and  grief, 
Ev'n  endlesse  tears 
Without  relief. 
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If  a  cleare  spring  for  me  no  time  forbears, 
But  runnes,  although  I  be  not  drie ; 
I  am  no  Crystall,  what  shall  I  ? 

Yet  if  I  wail  not  still,  since  still  to  wail 
Nature  denies ; 
And  flesh  would  fail, 
If  my  deserts  were  masters  of  mine  eyes  : 

Lord,  pardon,  for  thy  sonne  makes  good 
My  want  of  tears  with  store  of  bloud. 


108.    THE  FAMILIE. 

What  doth  this  noise  of  thoughts  within  my  heart, 

As  if  they  had  a  part  ? 
What  do  these  loud  complaints  and  pulling  fears, 
As  if  there  were  no  rule  or  eares  ? 

But,  Lord,  the  house  and  familie  are  thine, 
Though  some  of  them  repine. 
Turn  out  these  wranglers,  which  defile  thy  seat  : 
For  where  thou  dwellest  all  is  neat. 

First  Peace  and  Silence  all  disputes  contrcll, 

Then  Order  plaies  the  soul ; 
And  giving  all  things  their  set  forms  and  houres; 
Makes  of  wilde  woods  sweet  walks  and  bowres. 

Humble  Obedience  neare  the  doore  doth  stand, 

Expecting  a  command  : 
Then  whom  in  waiting  nothing  seems  more  slow, 
Nothing  more  quick  when  she  doth  go. 
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Joyes  oft  are  there,  and  griefs  as  oft  as  joyes  ; 

But  griefs  without  a  noise : 
Yet  speak  they  louder,  then  distempered  fears : 
What  is  so  shrill  as  silent  tears  ? 

This  is  thy  house,  with  these  it  doth  abound  : 
And  where  these  are  not  found, 
Perhaps  thou  com'st  sometimes,  and  for  a  day ; 
But  not  to  make  a  constant  stay. 


109.    THE  SIZE. 

Content  thee,  greedie  heart. 
Modest  and  moderate  joyes  to  those,  that  have 
Title  to  more  hereafter  when  they  part, 
Are  passing  brave. 
Let  th'  upper  springs  into  the  low 
Descend  and  fall,  and  thou  dost  flow. 

What  though  some  have  a  fraught 
Of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  in  cinamon  sail  ? 
If  thou  hast  wherewithall  to  spice  a  draught, 
When  griefs  prevail, 
And  for  the  future  time  art  heir 
To  th'  Isle  of  spices,  Is't  not  fair  ? 

To  be  in  both  worlds  full 
Is  more  then  God  was,  who  was  hungrie  here. 
Wouldst  thou  his  laws  of  fasting  disanuli  ? 

Enact  good  cheer  ? 
Lay  out  thy  joy,  yet  hope  to  save  it  ? 
Wouldst  thou  both  eat  thy  cake,  and  have  it? 
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Great  joyes  are  all  at  once  ; 
But  little  do  reserve  themselves  for  more : 
Those  have  their  hopes ;  these  what  they  have  renounce, 
And  live  on  score : 
Those  are  at  home  ;  these  journey  still, 
And  meet  the  rest  on  Sion's  hill. 

Thy  Saviour  sentenc'd  joy, 
And  in  the  flesh  condemn'd  it  as  unfit, 
At  least  in  lump  :  for  such  doth  oft  destroy  ; 
Whereas  a  bit 
Doth  tice  us  on  to  hopes  of  more, 
And  for  the  present  health  restore. 

A  Christian's  state  and  case 
Is  not  a  corpulent,  but  a  thinne  and  spare, 
Yet  active  strength  :  whose  long  and  bonie  face 
Content  and  care 
Do  seem  to  equally  divide, 
Like  a  pretender,  not  a  bride. 

Wherefore  sit  down,  good  heart, ; 

Grasp  not  at  much,  for  fear  thou  losest  all. 

If  comforts  fell  according  to  desert, 

They  would  great  frosts  and  snows  destroy  : 
For  we  should  count,  Since  the  last  joy. 

Then  close  again  the  seam, 
Which  thou  hast  open'd  ;  do  not  spread  thy  robe 
In  hope  of  great  things.    Call  to  mind  thy  dream, 
An  earthly  globe, 
On  whose  meridian  was  engraven, 
These  seas  are  tears,  and  heaven  the  haven. 
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110.  AKTILLERIE. 

As  I  one  ev'ning  sat  before  my  cell, 
Me  thought  a  starre  did  shoot  into  my  lap. 
I  rose,  and  shook  my  clothes,  as  knowing  well, 
That  from  small  fires  comes  oft  no  small  mishap  : 
When  suddenly  I  heard  one  say, 
Do  as  tlwu  usest,  disobey, 
Expell  good  motions  from  thy  breast, 
Which  have  the  face  of  fire,  but  end  in  rest. 

I,  who  had  heard  of  musick  in  the  spheres, 
But  not  of  speech  in  starres,  began  to  muse  : 
But  turning  to  my  God,  whose  ministers 
The  starres  and  all  things  are  ;  If  I  refuse, 
Dread  Lord,  said  I,  so  oft  my  good  ; 
Then  I  refuse  not  ev'n  with  bloud 
To  wash  away  my  stubborn  thought  ■ 
For  I  will  do,  or  suffer  what  I  ought. 

But  I  have  also  starres  and  shooters  too, 
Born  where  thy  servants  both  artilleries  use, 
My  tears  a.nd  prayers  night  and  day  do  wooe, 
And  work  up  to  thee  ;  yet  thou  dost  refuse. 
Not  but  I  am  (I  must  say  still) 
Much  more  oblig'd  to  do  thy  will, 
Than  thou  to  grant  mine  :  but  because 
Thy  promise  now  hath  ev'n  set  thee  thy  laws. 

Then  we  are  shooters  both,  and  thou  dost  deigne 
To  enter  combate  with  us,  and  contest 
With  thine  own  clay.    But  I  would  parley  fain  : 
Shunne  not  my  arrows,  and  behold  my  breast. 
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Yet  if  thou  stiunnest,  I  am  thine  : 
I  must  be  so,  if  I  am  mine. 
There  is  no  articling  with  thee  : 
I  am  but  finite,  yet  thine  infinitely. 

111.    CHURCH-RENTS  AND  SCHTSMES. 

Brave  rose  (alas  !)  where  art  thou  ?  in  the  chair, 
Where  thou  didst  lately  so  triumph  and  shine, 
A  worm  doth  sit,  whose  many  feet  and  hair 
Are  the  more  foul,  the  more  thou  wert  divine. 
This,  this  hath  done  it,  this  did  bite  the  root 
And  bottome  of  the  leaves  :  which  when  the  winde 
Did  once  perceive,  it  blew  them  under  foot, 
Where  rude  unhallow'd  steps  do  crush  and  grinde 
Their  beauteous  glories;    Onely  shreds  of  thee, 
And  those  all  bitten,  in  thy  chair  I  see. 

Why  doth  my  Mother  blush  ?  is  she  the  rose, 
And  shows  it  so  ?    Indeed  Christ's  precious  bloud 
Gave  you  a  colour  once ;  which  when  your  foes 
Thought  to  let  out,  the  bleeding  did  you  good, 
And  made  you  look  much  fresher  then  before. 
But  when  debates  and  fretting  jealousies 
Did  worm  and  work  within  you  more  and  more, 
Your  colour  faded,  and  calamities 

Turned  your  ruddie  into  pale  and  bleak  : 
Your  health  and  beautie  both  began  to  break. 

Then  did  your  sev'rall  parts  unloose  and  start ; 
Which  when  your  neighbours  saw,  like  a  north- winde 
They  rushed  in,  and  cast  them  in  the  dirt 
Where  Pagans  tread.    O  Mother  deare  and  kinde, 
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Where  shall  I  get  me  eyes  enough  to  weep, 
As  many  eyes  as  starres  ?  since  it  is  night, 
And  much  of  Asia  and  Europe  fast  asleep, 
And  ev'n  all  Africk  ;  would  at  least  I  might 
With  these  two  poore  ones  lick  up  all  the  dew, 
Which  falls  by  night,  and  poure  it  out  for  you  1 


112.  JUSTICE. 

O  b re adfull  justice,  what  a  fright  and  terrour 
Wast  thou  of  old, 
When  sinne  and  errour 
Did  show  and  shape  thy  looks  to  me, 
And  through  their  glasse  discolour  thee ! 
He  that  did  but  look  up,  was  proud  and  bold. 

The  dishes  of  thy  ballance  seem'd  to  gape, 
Like  two  great  pits  ; 
The  beam  and  scape 
Did  like  some  tott'ring  engine  show  : 
Thy  hand  above  did  burn  and  glow, 
Danting  the  stoutest  hearts,  the  proudest  wits. 

But  now  that  Christ's  pure  vail  presents  the  sight, 
I  see  no  fears  : 
Thy  hand  is  white, 
Thy  scales  like  buckets,  which  attend 
And  interchangeably  descend, 
Lifting  to  heaven  from  this  well  of  tears. 

Forwhere  before  thou  still  didst  call  on  me, 
Now  I  still  touch 
And  harp  on  thee, 
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God's  promises  hath  made  thee  mine  : 
Why  should  I  justice  now  decline  ? 
Against  me  there  isnone,  but  for  me  much. 


113.  THE  PILGRIMAGE. 

I  travell'd  on,  seeing  the  hill,  where  lay 
My  expectation. 
A  long  it  was  and  weary  way. 
The  gloomy  cave  of  Desperation 
I  left  on  th'  one,  and  on  the  other  side 

The  rock  of  Pride. 

And  so  I  came  to  phansies  medow  strow'd 

With  many  a  flower : 
Pain  would  I  here  have  made  abode, 
But  I  was  quicken'd  by  my  houre. 
So  to  care's  cops  I  came,  and  there  got  through 
With  much  ado. 

That  led  me  to  the  wilde  of  passion  5  which 
Some  call  the  wold  ; 
A  wasted  place,  but  sometimes  rich. 
Here  I  was  robb'd  of  all  my  gold, 
Save  one  good  Angell,  which  a  friend  had  tied 
Close  to  my  side. 

At  length  I  got  unto  the  gladsome  hill, 

Where  lay  my  hope, 
Where  lay  my  heart ;  and  climbing  still, 
When  I  had  gain'd  the  brow  and  top, 
A  lake  of  brackish  waters  on  the  ground 
Was  all  I  found. 
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With  that  abash'd  and  struck  with  many  a  sting 
Of  swarming  fears, 
I  fell,  and  cry'd,  Alas  my  King  ; 
Can  both  the  way  and  end  be  tears  ? 
Yet  taking  heart  I  rose,  and  then  perqeiv'd 
I  was  deceiv'd : 

My  hill  was  further :  so  I  flung  away, 

Yet  heard  a  crie 
Just  as  I  went,  None  goes  that  way 
And  lives :  If  that  be  all,  said  I, 
After  so  foul  a  journey  death  is  fair, 

And  but  a  chair. 


114.  THE  HOLDFAST. 

I  threatned  to  observe  the  strict  decree 

Of  my  deare  God  with  all  my  power  and  might : 
But  I  was  told  by  one,  it  could  not  be  ; 

Yet  I  might  trust  in  God  to  be  my  light. 

Then  will  I  trust,  said  I,  in  him  alone. 

Nay,  ev'n  to  trust  in  him,  was  also  his : 
We  must  confesse,  that  nothing  is  our  own. 

Then  I  confesse  that  he  my  succour  is  : 

But  to  have  nought  is  ours,  not  to  confesse 

That  we  have  nought.  I  stood  amaz'd  at  this, 
Much  troubled,  till  I  heard  a  friend  exprosse, 

That  all  things  were  more  ours  by  being  his. 
What  Adam  had,  and  forfeited  for  all, 
Christ  keepeth  now,  who  cannot  fail  or  fall. 
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115.  COMPLAINING. 

Do  not  beguile  my  heart, 
Because  thou  art 
My  power  and  wisdome.    Put  me  not  to  shame, 
Because  I  am 
Thy  clay  that  weeps,  thy  dust  that  calls, 

Thou  art  the  Lord  of  glorie  ; 
The  deed  and  storie 
Are  both  thy  due  :  but  I  a  silly  flie, 
That  live  or  die, 
According  as  the  weather  falls. 

Art  thou  all  justice,  Lord  ? 
Shows  not  thy  word 
More  attributes  ?    Am  I  all  throat  or  eye 
To  weep  or  crie  ? 
Have  I  no  parts  but  those  of  grief? 

Let  not  thy  wrathfull  power 
Afflict  my  houre, 
My  inch  of  life  :  or  let  thy  gracious  power 
Contract  my  houre, 
That  I  may  climbe  and  finde  relief. 

116.  THE  DISCHARGE. 

Busie  enquiring  heart,  what  wouldst  thou  know  ? 

Why  dost  thou  prie, 
And  turn,  and  leer,  and  with  a  licorous  eye 
Look  high  and  low  ; 
And  in  thy  lookings  stretch  and  grow  ? 
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Hast  thou  not  made  thy  counts,  and  summ'd  up  all  ? 

Did  not  thy  heart 
Give  up  the  whole,  and  with  the  whole  depart  ? 

Let  what  will  fall: 
That  which  is  past  who  can  recall  ? 

Thy  life  is  God's,  thy  time  to  come  is  gone, 

And  is  his  right- 
He  is  thy  night  at  noon :  he  is  at  night 

Thy  noon  alone. 
The  crop  is  his,  for  he  hath  sown. 

And  well  it  was  for  thee,  when  this  befell, 

That  God  did  make 
Thy  businesse  his,  and  in  thy  life  partake : 

For  thou  canst  tell, 
If  it  be  his  once,  all  is  well. 

Onely  the  present  is  thy  part  and  fee. 

And  happy  thou, 
If,  though  thou  didst  not  beat  thy  future  brow, 

Thou  couldst  well  see 
What  present  things  required  of  thee. 

They  ask  enough  ;  why  shouldst  thou  further  go  ? 

Raise  not  the  mudde 
Of  future  depths,  but  drink  the  cleare  and  good. 

Dig  not  for  wo 
In  times  to  come ;  for  it  will  grow. 

Man  and  the  present  fit :  if  he  provid, 

He  breaks  the  square. 
This  houre  is  mine  :  if  for  the  next  I  care, 
I  grow  too  wide, 
And  do  encroach  upon  death's  side : 
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For  death  each  houre  environs  and  surrounds 

He  that  would  know 
And  care  for  future  chances,  cannot  go 
Unto  those  grounds, 
But  thro'  a  Church -yard  which  them  bounds. 

Things  present  shrink  and  die  :  but  they  that  spend 

Their  thoughts  and  sense 
On  future  grief,  do  not  remove  it  thence, 

But  it  extend, 
'  And  draw  the  bottome  out  an  end. 

God  chains  the  dog  till  night :  wilt  loose  the  chain, 

And  wake  thy  sorrow  V 
Wilt  thou  forestall  it,  and  now  grieve  to  morrow, 

And  then  again 
Grieve  over  freshly  all  thy  pain  ? 

Either  grief  will  not  come  :  or  if  it  must, 

Do  not  forecast : 
And  while  it  cometh,  it  is  almost  past. 
Away  distrust : 
My  God  hath  promis'd ;  he  is  just. 


117.  PRAISE. 

King  of  glorie,  King  of  peace, 
I  will  love  thee  : 

And  that  love  may  never  cease, 
I  will  move  thee. 

Thou  hast  granted  my  request, 

Thou  hast  heard  me  : 

Thou  didst  note  my  working  breast, 
Thou  hast  spar'd  me. 
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Wherefore  with  my  utmost  art 

I  will  sing  thee, 
And  the  cream  of  all  my  heart 

I  will  bring  thee. 

Though  my  sinnes  against  me  cried, 
Thou  didst  cleare  me  ; 

And  alone  when  they  replied, 

Thou  didst  heare  me. 

Sev'n  whole  dayes,  not  one  in  seven, 
I  will  praise  thee. 

In  my  heart,  though  not  in  heaven, 
I  can  raise  thee. 

Thou  grew'st  soft  and  moist  with  tears, 
Thou  relentedst. 

And  when  Justice  call'd  for  fears, 
Thou  dissentedst. 

Small  it  is,  in  this  poore  sort 

To  enroll  thee  : 
Ev'n  eternitie  is  too  short 

To  extoll  thee. 


118.  AX  OFFERING. 

Come,  bring  thy  gift.    If  blessings  were  as  slow 
As  men's  returns,  what  would  become  of  fools  ? 
What  hast  thou  there  ?  a  heart  ?  but  is  it  pure  ? 
Search  well  and  see,  for  hearts  have  many  holes. 
Yet  one  pure  heart  is  nothing  to  bestow : 
In  Christ  two  natures  met  to  be  thy  cure. 
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O  that  within  us  hearts  had  propagation, 

Since  many  gifts  do  challenge  many  hearts  ! 

Yet  one,  if  good,  may  title  to  a  number  ; 

And  single  things  grow  fruitfull  by  deserts. 

In  publick  judgments  one  may  be  a  nation. 

And  fence  a  plague,  while  others  sleep  and  slumber. 

But  all  I  fear  is  lest  thy  heart  displease, 
As  neither  good,  nor  one  :  so  oft  divisions 
Thy  lusts  have  made,  and  not  thy  lusts  alone ; 
Thy  passions  also  have  their  set  partitions. 
These  parcell  out  thy  heart :  recover  these, 
And  thou  mayst  offer  many  gifts  in  one. 

There  is  a  balsome,  or  indeed  a  bloud,  [close 

Dropping  from  heav'n,  which  doth  both  cleanse  and 

All  sorts  of  wounds  ;  of  such  strange  force  it  is. 

Seek  out  this  All-heal,  and  seek  no  repose, 

Until  thou  finde,  and  use  it  to  thy  good  : 

Then  bring  thy  gift ;  and  let  thy  hymne  be  this  ; 

Since  my  sadnesse 
Into  gladnesse, 
Lord  thou  dost  convert, 
O  accept 

What  thou  hast  kept, 
As  thy  due  desert. 

Had  I  many, 

Had  I  any, 
(For  this  heart  is  none) 

All  were  thine 

And  none  of  mine, 
Surely  thine  alone 
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Yet  thy  favour 
May  give  savour 

To  this  poore  oblation  ; 
And  it  raise 
To  be  thy  praise, 

And  be  my  salvation. 

119.  LONGING. 

With  sick  and  famisht  eyes, 
With  doubling  knees  and  weary  bones. 
To  thee  my  cries, 
To  thee  my  grones, 
To  thee  my  sighs,  my  tears  ascend : 
No  end? 

My  throat,  my  soul  is  hoarse ; 
My  heart  is  wither'd  like  a  ground 
Which  thou  dost  curse. 
My  thoughts  turn  round, 
And  make  me  giddie  ;  Lord,  I  fall, 
Yet  call. 

From  thee  all  pitie  flows. 
Mothers  are  kinde,  because  thou  art, 
And  dost  dispose 
To  them  a  part : 
Their  infants,  them  ;  and  they  suck  thee 
More  free. 

Bowels  of  pitie,  heare  ! 
Lord  of  my  soul,  love  of  my  minde, 
Bow  down  thine  eare  I 
Let  not  the  winde 
Scatter  my  words,  and  in  the  same 
Thy  name  ! 
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Look  on  my  sorrows  round  ! 
Mark  well  my  furnace  !  O  what  flames. 
What  heats  abound ! 
What  griefs,  what  shames  ! 
Consider,  Lord  ;  Lord,  bow  thine  eare, 
And  heare  ! 

Lord  Jesu,  thou  didst  bow 
Thy  dying  head  upon  the  tree  : 
O  be  not  now 
More  dead  to  me ! 
Lord,  heare  !  Shall  he  that  made  the  eare 
Not  heare  f 

Behold,  thy  dust  doth  stirre  ; 
It  moves,  it  creeps,  it  aims  at  thee : 
Wilt  thou  deferre 
To  succour  me, 
Thy  pile  of  dust,  wherein  each  crumme 
Sayes,  Come? 

To  thee  help  appertains. 
Hast  thou  left  all  things  to  their  course, 
And  laid  the  reins 
Upon  the  horse  ? 
Is  all  lockt  ?  hath  a  sinner's  plea 
No  key  ? 

Indeed  the  world's  thy  book, 
Where  all  things  have  their  leafe  assigned  s 
Yet  a  meek  look 
Hath  interlined. 
Thy  board  is  full,  yet  humble  guests 
Finde  nests. 
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Thou  tamest,  while  I  die, 
And  fall  to  nothing  :  thou  dost  reigne, 
And  rule  on  high, 
While  I  remain 
In  bitter  grief :  yet  am  I  stil'd 

Thy  childe. 

Lord,  didst  thou  leave  thy  throne? 
Not  to  relieve  ?  how  can  it  be, 

That  thou  art  grown 
Thus  hard  to  me  ? 
Were  sinne  alive,  good  cause  there  were 
To  bear. 

But  now  both  sinne  is  dead, 
And  all  thy  promises  live  and  bide. 

That  wants  his  head  ; 
These  speak  and  chide, 
And  in  thy  bosome  poure  my  tears, 
As  theirs. 

Lord  Jesu,  heare  my  heart, 
Which  hath  been  broken  now  so  long, 
That  ev'ry  part 
Hath  got  a  tongue  ! 
Thy  beggars  grow ;  rid  them  away  . 

To-day. 

My  love,  my  sweetnesse,  heare  ! 
By  these  thy  feet,  at  which  my  heart 
Lies  all  the  yeare, 
Pluck  out  thy  dart, 
And  heal  my  troubled  breast  which  cryes, 
Which  dyes. 
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120.  THE  BAG. 

Away  despair  ;  my  gracious  Lord  doth  heare, 
Though  windes  and  waves  assault  my  keel, 
He  doth  preserve  it :  he  doth  steer, 
Ev'n  when  the  boat  seems  most  to  reel. 
Storms  are  the  triumph  of  his  art : 

Well  may  he  close  his  eyes,  but  not  his  heart. 

Hast  thou  not  heard,  that  my  Lord  Jesus  died  ? 

Then  let  me  tell  thee  a  strange  storie. 

The  God  of  power,  as  he  did  ride 

In  his  majestick  robes  of  glorie, 

Resolv'd  to  light ;  and  so  one  day 
He  did  descend,  undressing  all  the  way. 

The  starres  his  tire  of  light  and  rings  obtained, 
The  cloud  his  bow,  the  fire  his  spear, 
The  sky  his  azure  mantle  gain'd. 
And  when  they  ask'd,  what  he  would  wear ; 
He  smil'd,  and  said  as  he  did  go, 

He  had  new  clothes  a  making  here  below. 

When  he  was  come,  as  travellers  are  wont, 

He  did  repair  unto  an  inne. 

Both  then,  and  after,  many  a  brunt 

He  did  endure  to  cancell  shine  : 

And  having  giv'n  the  rest  before, 
Here  he  gave  up  his  life  to  pay  our  score. 

But  as  he  was  returning,  there  came  one 
Thkt  ran  upon  him  with  a  spear. 
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He,  who  came  hither  all  alone, 
Bringing  nor  man,  nor  arms,  nor  fear, 
E-eceiv'd  the  blow  upon  his  side, 
And  straight  he  turn'd,  and  to  his  brethren  ery'd, 

If  ye  have  any  thing  to  send  or  write, 
(I  have  no  bag,  but  here  is  room) 
Unto  my  father's  hands  and  sight 
(Beleeve  me)  it  shall  safely  come. 
That  I  shall  minde,  what  you  impart ; 

Look,  you  may  put  it  very  neare  my  heart. 

Or  if  hereafter  any  of  my  friends 

Will  use  me  in  this  kinde,  the  doore 
Shall  still  be  open  ;  what  he  sends 
I  will  present,  and  somewhat  more, 
Not  to  his  hurt.    Sighs  will  convey 

Anything  to  me.    Heark  despair,  away. 

121.  THE  JEWS. 

Poore  nation,  whose  sweet  sap  and  juice 
Our  cyens  have  purloin'd,  and  left  you  drie  : 
Whose  streams  we  got  by  the  Apostles'  sluce, 
And  use  in  baptisme,  while  ye  pine  and  die  : 
Who  by  not  keeping  once,  became  a  debter  ; 

And  now  by  keeping  lose  the  letter  : 

Oh  that  my  prayers  !  mine,  alas ! 
Oh  that  some  Angel  might  a  trumpet  sound  : 
At  which  the  Church  falling  upon  her  face 
Should  crie  so  loud,  untill  the  trump  were  drowned, 
And  by  that  crie  of  her  deare  Lord  obtain, 

That  your  sweet  sap  might  come  again  ! 
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122.  THE  COLLAR. 

I  struck  the  board,  and  cry'd,  No  more  ; 
I  will  abroad. 
What  ?  shall  I  ever  sigh  and  pine  ? 
My  lines  and  life  are  free  ;  free  as  the  rode, 
Loose  as  the  winde,  as  large  as  store. 

Shall  I  be  still  in  suit  ? 
Have  I  no  harvest  but  a  thorn 
To  let  me  bloud,  and  not  restore 
What  I  have  lost  with  cordiall  fruit  ? 

Sure  there  was  wine, 
Before  my  sighs  did  drie  it :  there  was  corn, 

Before  my  tears  did  drown  it. 
Is  the  yeare  onely  lost  to  me  ? 
Have  I  no  bayes  to  crown  it  ? 
No  flowers,  no  garlands  gay  ?  all  blasted  ? 
All  wasted  ? 
Not  so,  my  heart :  but  there  is  fruit, 
And  thou  hast  hands. 
Recover  all  thy  sigh-blown  age 
On  double  pleasures  :  leave  thy  cold  dispute 
Of  what  is  fit,  and  not  forsake  thy  cage, 

Thy  rope  of  sands, 
Which  pettie  thoughts  have  made,  and  made  to  thee 
Good  cable,  to  enforce  and  draw, 

And  be  thy  law, 
While  thou  didst  wink  and  wouldst  not  see. 
Away  ;  take  heed  : 
I  will  abroad. 
Call  in  thy  death's  head  there  :  tie  up  thy  fears. 
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He  that  forbears 
To  suit  and  serve  his  need, 
Deserves  his  load. 
But  as  I  rav'd  and  grew  more  fierce  and  wilde, 
At  every  word, 
Methought  I  heard  one  calling,  Childe : 
And  I  reply'd,  My  Lord. 

123.  THE  GLIMPSE. 

Whither  away  delight  ? 
Thou  cam'st  but  now  ;  wilt  thou  so  soon  depart, 

And  give  me  up  to  night  ? 
For  many  weeks  of  lingring  pain  and  smart 
But  one  half  hour  of  comfort  for  my  heart  ? 

Methinks  delight  should  have 
More  skill  in  musick,  and  keep  better  time. 

Wert  thou  a  winde  or  wave, 
They  quickly  go  and  come  with  lesser  crime  : 
Flowers  look  about,  and  die  not  in  their  prime. 

Thy  short  abode  and  stay 
Feeds  not,  but  addes  to  the  desire  of  meat. 

Lime  begg'd  of  old  (they  say) 
A  neighbour  spring  to  cool  his  inward  heat ; 
Which  by  the  spring's  accesse  grew  much  more  great. 

In  hope  of  thee  my  heart 
Pickt  here  and  there  a  crumme,  and  would  not  die ; 

But  constant  to  his  part, 
When  as  my  fears  foretold  this,  did  replie, 
A  slender  thread  a  gentle  guest  will  tie. 
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Yet  if  the  heart  that  wept 
Must  let  thee  go,  return  when  it  doth  knock. 

Although  thy  heap  be  kept 
For  future  times,  the  droppings  of  the  stock 
May  oft  break  forth,  and  never  break  the  lock. 

If  I  have  more  to  spinne, 
The  wheel  shall  go,  so  that  thy  stay  be  short. 

Thou  knowst  how  grief  and  sinne 
Disturb  the  work.    O  make  me  not  their  sport, 
Who  by  thy  coming  may  be  made  a  court ! 

124.  ASSURANCE. 

O  spitefull  bitter  thought ! 
Bitterly  spitefull  thought !    Couldst  thou  invent 
So  high  a  torture  ?    Is  such  poyson  bought  ? 
Doubtlesse,  but  in  the  way  of  punishment, 
When  wit  contrives  to  meet  with  thee, 
No  such  rank  poyson  can  there  be. 

Thou  said'st  but  even  now, 
That  all  was  not  so  fair,  as  I  conceiv'd, 
Betwixt  my  God  and  me  ;  that  I  allow 
And  coin  large  hopes  ;  but,  that  I  was  deceived  : 

Either  the  league  was  broke,  or  neare  it ; 

And,  that  I  had  great  cause  to  fear  it. 

And  what  to  this  ?  what  more 
Could  poyson,  if  it  had  a  tongue,  expresse  ? 
What  is  thy  aim  ?  wouldst  thou  unlock  the  doore 
To  cold  despairs,  and  gnawing  pensivenesse  ? 

Wouldst  thou  raise  devils  ?    I  see,  I  know, 

1  writ  thy  purpose  long  ago. 
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But  I  will  to  my  Father, 
Who  heard  thee  say  it.    O  most  gracious  Lord, 
If  all  the  hope  and  comfort  that  I  gather, 
Were  from  myself,  I  had  not  half  a  word, 

Not  half  a  letter  to  oppose 

What  is  objected  by  my  foes. 

But  thou  art  my  desert : 
And  in  this  league,  which  now  my  foes  invade, 
Thou  art  not  onely  to  perform  thy  part, 
But  also  mine ;  as  when  the  league  was  made. 
Thou  didst  at  once  thyself  indite, 
And  hold  my  hand,  while  I  did  write. 

Wherefore  if  thou  canst  fail, 
Then  can  thy  truth  and  I :  but  while  rocks  stand, 
And  rivers  stirre,  thou  canst  not  shrink  or  quail : 
Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband, 
Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower, 
And  make  their  ruine  praise  thy  power. 

Now  foolish  thought  go  on, 
Spin  out  thy  thread,  and  make  thereof  a  coat 
To  hide  thy  shame :  for  thou  hast  cast  a  bone, 
Which  bounds  on  thee,  and  will  not  down  thy  throat. 
What  for  it  self  love  once  began, 
Now  love  and  truth  will  end  in  man. 

125.    THE  CALL. 

Come,  my  Way,  my  Truth,  my  Life  : 
Such  a  Way,  as  gives  us  breath  : 
Such  a  Truth,  as  ends  all  strife  : 
Such  a  Life,  as  killeth  death. 

M 
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Come,  my  Light,  my  Feast,  my  Strength : 
Such  a  Light  as  shows  a  feast : 
Such  a  Feast,  as  mends  in  length : 
Such  a  Strength,  as  makes  his  guest. 

Come,  my  Joy,  my  Love,  my  Heart : 
Such  a  Joy,  as  none  can  move  : 
Such  a  Love,  as  none  can  part : 
Such  a  Heart,  as  joyes  in  love. 

126.    CLASPING  OF  HANDS. 

Lord,  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thine, 
If  mine  I  am  :  and  thine  much  more, 
Than  I  or  ought,  or  can  be  mine. 
Yet  to  be  thine,  doth  me  restore  ; 
So  that  again  I  now  am  mine, 
And  with  advantage  mine  the  more. 
Since  this  being  mine,  brings  with  it  thine, 
And  thou  with  me  dost  thee  restore. 
If  I  without  thee  would  be  mine, 
I  neither  should  be  mine  nor  thine. 

Lord,  I  am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine : 
So  mine  thou  art,  that  something  more 
I  may  presume  thee  mine,  then  thine. 
For  thou  didst  suffer  to  restore 
Not  thee,  but  me,  and  to  be  mine  : 
And  with  advantage  mine  the  more, 
Since  thou  in  death  wast  none  of  thine, 
Yet  then  as  mine  didst  me  restore. 

O  be  mine  still  1  still  make  me  thine ; 

Or  rather  make  no  Thine  and  Mine  ! 
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127.  PRAISE. 

Lord,  I  will  mean  and  speak  thy  praise, 
Thy  praise  alone. 
My  busie  heart  shall  spin  it  all  my  dayes : 
And  when  it  stops  for  want  of  store, 
Then  will  I  wring  it  with  a  sigh  or  grone, 
That  thou  mayst  yet  have  more. 

When  thou  dost  favour  any  action, 
It  runnes,  it  flies  : 
All  things  concurre  to  give  it  a  perfection. 

That  which  had  but  two  legs  before, 
When  thou  dost  blesse,  hath  twelve :  one  wheel  doth 

To  twentie  then,  or  more.  [rise 

But  when  thou  dost  on  businesse  blow, 
It  hangs,  it  clogs  : 
Not  all  the  teams  of  Albion  in  a  row 

Can  hale  or  draw  it  out  of  doore. 
Legs  are  but  stumps,  and  Pharaoh's  wheels  but  logs. 


Thousands  of  things  do  thee  employ 
In  ruling  all 

This  spacious  globe  :  Angels  must  have  their  joy, 

Devils  their  rod,  the  sea  his  shore, 
The  windes  their  stint :  and  yet  when  I  did  call, 
Thou  heardst  my  call,  and  more. 


I  have  not  lost  one  single  tear  : 

But  when  mine  eyes 
Did  weep  to  heav'n,  they  found  a  bottle  there 
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(As  we  have  boxes  for  the  poore) 
Readie  to  take  them  in  ;  yet  of  a  size 

That  would  contain  much  more. 

But  after  thou  hadst  slipt  a  drop 

From  thy  right  eye 
(Which  there  did  hang  like  streamers  neare  the  top 

Of  some  fair  church  to  show  the  sore 
And  bloudie  battell  which  thou  once  didst  trie) 
The  glasse  was  full  and  more. 

Wherefore  I  sing.    Yet  since  my  heart, 

Though  press'd,  runnes  thin  ; 
O  that  I  might  some  other  hearts  convert, 

And  so  take  up  at  use  good  store  : 
That  to  thy  chests  there  might  be  coming  in 
Both  all  my  praise,  and  more  ! 


128.    JOSEPH'S  COAT. 

Wounded  I  sing,  tormented  I  indite, 
Thrown  down  1  fall  into  a  bed,  and  rest: 
Sorrow  hath  chang'd  its  note  :  such  is  his  will 
Who  changeth  all  things,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

For  well  he  knows,  if  but  one  grief  and  smart 
Among  my  many  had  his  full  career, 
Sure  it  would  carrie  with  it  ev'n  my  heart, 
And  both  would  runne  until  they  found  a  biere 

To  fetch  the  bodie ;  both  being  due  to  grief. 
But  he  hath  spoil'd  the  race  ;  and  giv'n  to  anguish 
One  of  Joyes  coats,  ticing  it  with  relief 
To  linger  in  me,  and  together  languish. 

I  live  to  shew  his  power,  who  once  did  bring 
My  joyes  to  weep,  and  now  my  griefs  to  sing. 
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129.    THE  PULLEY. 

When  God  at  first  made  man, 
Having  a  glasse  of  blessings  standing  by ; 
Let  us  (said  he)  poure  on  him  all  we  can : 
Let  the  world's  riches,  which  dispersed  lie, 

Contract  into  a  span. 

So  strength  first  made  a  way ; 
Then  beautie  flow'd,  then  wisdome,  honour,  pleasure : 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay, 
Perceiving  that  alone,  of  all  his  treasure, 

Rest  in  the  bottome  lay. 

For  if  I  should  (said  he) 
Bestow  this  jewell  also  on  my  creature, 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  in  stead  of  me, 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature : 

So  both  should  losers  be. 

Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest, 
But  keep  them  with  repining  restlesnesse : 
Let  him  be  rich  and  wearie,  that  at  least, 
If  goodnesse  leade  him  not,  yet  wearinesse 

May  tosse  him  to  my  breast. 

130.    THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

Blest  Order,  which  in  power  dost  so  excell, 
That  with  th'  one  hand  thou  liftest  to  the  sky, 
And  with  the  other  thro  west  down  to  hell 
In  thy  just  censures  ;  fain  would  I  draw  nigh  , 
Fain  put  thee  on,  exchanging  my  lay-sword 
For  that  of  th'  holy  word. 
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But  thou  art  fire,  sacred  and  hallow'd  fire ; 
And  I  but  earth  and  clay  :  should  I  presume 
To  wear  thy  habit,  the  severe  attire 
My  slender  compositions  might  consume. 
I  am  both  foul  and  brittle,  much  unfit 

To  deal  in  holy  writ. 

Yet  have  I  often  seen,  by  cunning  hand 

And  force  of  fire,  what  curious  things  are  made 

Of  wretched  earth.    Where  once  I  scorn'd  to  stand, 

That  earth  is  fitted  by  the  fire  and  trade 

Of  skilfull  artists,  for  the  boards  of  those 

Who  make  the  bravest  shows. 

But  since  those  great  ones,  be  they  ne'er  so  great, 
Come  from  the  earth,  from  whence  those  vessels  come; 
So  that  at  once  both  feeder,  dish,  and  meat, 
Have  one  beginning  and  one  finall  summe  : 
I  do  not  greatly  wonder  at  the  sight, 

If  earth  in  earth  delight- 
But  th'  holy  men  of  God  such  vessels  are, 
As  serve  him  up,  who  all  the  world  commands. 
When  God  vouchsafeth  to  become  our  fare, 
Their  hands  convey  him,  who  conveys  their  hands  : 
O  what  pure  things,  most  pure  must  those  things  be, 

Who  bring  my  God  to  me ! 

Wherefore  I  dare  not,  I,  put  forth  my  hand 
To  hold  the  Ark,  although  it  seem  to  shake 
Through  th'  old  sinnes  and  new  doctrines  of  our  land. 
Onely,  since  God  doth  often  vessels  make 
Of  lowly  matter  for  high  uses  meet, 

I  throw  me  at  his  feet. 
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There  will  I  lie,  untill  my  Maker  seek 
For  some  mean  stuffe  whereon  to  show  his  skill  : 
Then  is  my  time.    The  distance  of  the  meek 
Doth  flatter  power.    Lest  good  come  short  of  ill 
In  praising  might,  the  poore  do  by  submission 
What  pride  by  opposition. 


131.    THE  SEAKCH. 

Whither,  O,  whither  art  thou  fled, 

My  Lord,  my  Love  ? 

My  searches  are  my  daily  bread  ; 

Yet  never  prove. 

My  knees  pierce  th'  earth,  mine  eies  the  skie  :  | 
And  yet  the  sphere 

And  centre  both  to  me  denie 

That  thou  art  there. 

Yet  can  I  mark  how  herbs  below 

Grow  green  and  gay  ; 

As  if  to  meet  thee  they  did  know, 
While  I  decay. 

Yet  can  I  mark  how  starres  above 
Simper  and  shine, 

As  having  keyes  unto  thy  love, 

While  poore  I  pine. 

I  sent  a  sigh  to  seek  thee  out, 

Deep  drawn  in  pain, 

Wing'd  like  an  arrow  :  but  my  scout 
Returns  in  vain. 
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I  tun'd  another  (having  store) 
Into  a  grone, 

Because  the  search  was  dumbe  before  : 
But  all  was  one. 

Lord,  dost  thou  some  new  fabrick  mold 
Which  favour  whines, 

And  keeps  thee  present,  leaving  th'  old 
Unto  their  sinnes  ? 

Where  is  my  God  ?  what  hidden  place 
Conceals  thee  still? 

What  covert  dare  eclipse  thy  face  ? 

Is  it  thy  will  ? 

O  let  not  that  of  any  thing  : 

Let  rather  brasse, 

Or  steel,  or  mountains  be  thy  ring, 
And  I  will  passe. 

Thy  will  such  an  intrenching  is, 

As  passeth  thought : 

To  it  all  strength,  all  subtilties 

Are  things  of  nought. 

Thy  will  such  a  strange  distance  is, 
As  that  to  it 

East  and  West  touch,  the  poles  do  kisse, 
And  parallels  meet. 

Since  then  my  grief  must  be  as  large 
As  is  thy  space, 

Thy  distance  from  me  ;  see  my  charge, 
Lord,  see  my  case. 
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O  take  these  barres,  these  lengths  away  ; 

Turn,  and  restore  me  : 
Be  not  Almightie,  let  me  say, 

Against,  but  for  me. 

When  thou  dost  turn,  and  wilt  be  neare  ; 

What  edge  so  keen, 
What  point  so  piercing  can  appeare 

To  come  between  ? 

For  as  thy  absence  doth  excell 

All  distance  known  : 
So  doth  thy  nearnesse  bear  the  bell, 

Making  two  one. 

132.  GRIEF. 

O  who  will  give  me  tears  ?    Come  all  ye  springs, 
Dwell  in  my  head  and  eyes :  come,  clouds,  and  rain 
My  grief  hath  need  of  all  the  watry  things, 
That  nature  hath  produc'd.    Let  ev'ry  vein 
Suck  up  a  river  to  supply  mine  eyes, 
My  weary  weeping  eyes  too  drie  for  me, 
Unlesse  they  get  new  conduits,  new  supplies, 
To  bear  them  out,  and  with  my  state  agree. 
What  are  two  shallow  foords,  two  little  spouts 
Of  a  lesse  world  ?  the  greater  is  but  small, 
A  narrow  cupboard  for  my  griefs  and  doubts, 
Which  want  provision  in  the  midst  of  all. 
Verses,  ye  are  too  fine  a  thing,  too  wise 
For  my  rough  sorrows  :  cease,  be  dumbe  and  mute, 
Give  up  your  feet  and  running  to  mine  eyes, 
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And  keep  your  measures  for  some  lover's  lute, 
Whose  grief  allows  him  musick  and  a  ryme  : 
For  mine  excludes  both  measure,  tune,  and  time. 

Alas,  my  God  ! 

133.     THE  CROSSE. 

What  is  this  strange  and  uncouth  thing 
To  make  me  sigh,  and  seek,  and  faint,  and  die, 
Untill  I  had  some  place,  where  I  might  sing, 

And  serve  thee  ;  and  not  onely  I, 
But  all  my  wealth,  and  familie  might  combine 
To  set  thy  honour  up,  as  our  designe. 

And  then  when  after  much  delay, 
Much  wrastling,  many  a  combate,  this  deare  end, 
So  much  desir'd,  is  giv'n,  to  take  away 

My  power  to  serve  thee  :  to  unbend. 
All  my  abilities,  my  designes  confound, 
And  lay  my  threatnings  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

One  ague  dwelleth  in  my  bones, 
Another  in  my  soul  (the  memorie 
What  I  would  do  for  thee,  if  once  my  grones 

Could  be  allow'd  for  harmonie) 
I  am  in  all  a  weak  disabled  thing, 
Save  in  the  sight  thereof,  where  strength  doth  sting. 

Besides,  things  sort  not  to  my  will, 
Ev'n  when  my  will  doth  studie  thy  renown  : 
Thou  turnest  th'  edge  of  all  things  on  me  still, 

Taking  me  up  to  throw  me  down  : 
So  that,  ev'n  when  my  hopes  seem  to  be  sped, 
1  am  to  grief  alive,  to  them  as  dead. 
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To  have  my  aim,  and  yet  to  be 
Farther  from  it  than  when  I  bent  my  bow  ; 
To  make  my  hopes  my  torture,  and  the  fee 

Of  all  my  woes  another  wo, 
Is  in  the  midst  of  delicates  to  need, 
And  eVn  in  Paradise  to  be  a  weed. 

Ah  my  deare  Father,  ease  my  smart ! 
These  contrarieties  crush  me  :  these  crosse  actions 
Doe  winde  a  rope  about,  and  cut  my  heart  : 

And  yet  since  these  thy  contradictions 
Are  properly  a  crosse  felt  by  thy  sonne 
With  but  foure  words,  my  words,  Thy  will  be  done, 

134.    THE  FLOWER. 

How  fresh,  O  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean 
Are  thy  returns  !  ev'n  as  the  flowers  in  spring  ; 

To  which,  besides  their  own  demean, 
The  late-past  frosts  tributes  of  pleasure  bring. 
Grief  melts  away 
Like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  no  such  cold  thing. 

Who  would  have  thought  my  shrivel'd  heart 
Could  have  recovered  greennesse  ?  It  was  gone 

Quite  under  ground  ;  as  flowers  depart 
To  see  their  mother-root,  when  they  have  blown  j 
Where  they  together 
All  the  hard  weather, 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  unknown. 

These  are  thy  wonders,  Lord  of  power, 
Killing  and  quickning,  bringing  down  to  hell 
And  up  to  heaven  in  an  houre  ; 
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Making  a  chiming  of  a  passing-bell. 
We  say  amisse, 
This  or  that  is  : 
Thy  word  is  all,  if  we  could  spell. 

O  that  I  once  past  changing  were, 

Fast  in  thy  Paradise,  where  no  flower  can  wither ! 

Many  a  spring  I  shoot  up  fair, 
Offring  at  heav'n,  growing  and  groning  thither  : 
Nor  doth  my  flower 
Want  a  spring-showre, 
My  sinnes  and  I  joining  together. 

But  while  I  grow  in  a  straight  line, 
Still  upwards  bent,  as  if  heav'n  were  mine  own, 

Thy  anger  comes,  and  I  decline  : 
What  frost  to  that  ?  what  pole  is  not  the  zone 
Where  all  things  burn, 
When  thou  dost  turn, 
And  the  least  frown  of  thine  is  shown  ? 

And  now  in  age  I  bud  again, 
After  so  many  deaths  I  live  and  write  5 

I  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain, 
And  relish  versing :  O  my  onely  light, 
It  cannot  be 
That  I  am  he, 
On  whom  thy  tempests  fell  all  night. 

These  are  thy  wonders,  Lord  of  love, 
To  make  us  see  we  are  but  flowers  that  glide  : 

Which  when  we  once  can  finde  and  prove, 
Thou  hast  a  garden  for  us,  where  to  bide 
Who  would  be  more, 
Swelling  through  store, 
Forfeit  their  Paradise  by  their  pride. 
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135.  DOTAGE. 

False  glozing  pleasures,  casks  of  happinesse, 
Foolish  night-fires,  womens'  and  childrens'  wishes, 
Chases  in  arras,  guilded  emptinesse, 
Shadows  well  mounted,  dreams  in  a  career, 
Embroider' d  lyes,  nothing  between  two  dishes ; 

These  are  the  pleasures  here. 

True  earnest  sorrows,  rooted  miseries, 
Anguish  in  grain,  vexations  ripe  and  blown, 
Sure-footed  griefs,  solid  calamities, 
Plain  demonstrations,  evident  and  cleare, 
Fetching  their  proofs  ev'n  from  the  very  bone  ; 

These  are  the  sorrows  here. 

But  oh  the  folly  of  distracted  men, 
Who  griefs  in  earnest,  joyes  in  jest  pursue  ; 
Preferring,  like  brute  beasts,  a  loathsome  den 
Before  a  court,  ev'n  that  above  so  cleare, 
Where  are  no  sorrows,  but  delights  more  true 
Then  miseries  are  here  ! 

136.  THE  SONNE. 

Let  forrain  nations  of  their  language  boast, 

What  fine  varietie  each  tongue  affords  : 

I  like  our  language,  as  our  men  and  coast ; 

Who  cannot  dresse  it  well,  want  wit,  not  words. 

How  neatly  do  we  give  one  onely  name 

To  parents'  issue  and  the  sunne's  bright  starre  J 

A  sonne  is  light  and  fruit ;  a  fruitfull  flame 
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Chasing  the  father's  dimnesse,  carried  far 
From  the  first  man  in  th'  East,  to  fresh  and  new 
Western  discov'ries  of  posteritie. 
So  in  one  word  our  Lord's  humilitie 
We  turn  upon  him  in  a  sense  most  true  : 
For  what  Christ  once  in  humblenesse  began, 
We  him  in  glorie  call,  The  Sonne  of  Man. 

137.    A  TRUE  HYMNE. 

My  joy,  my  life,  my  crown  ! 
My  heart  was  meaning  all  the  day, 
Somewhat  it  fain  would  say  : 
And  still  it  runneth  mutt 'ring  up  and  down 
With  only  this,  My  joy,  my  life,  my  crown. 

Yet  slight  not  these  few  words  ; 
If  truly  said,  they  may  take  part 

Among  the  best  in  art. 
The  finenesse  which  a  hymne  or  psalme  affords, 
Is,  when  the  soul  unto  the  line  accords. 

He  who  craves  all  the  minde, 
And  all  the  soul,  and  strength,  and  time, 

If  the  words  onely  ryme, 
Justly  complains,  that  somewhat  is  behinde 
To  make  his  verse,  or  write  a  hymne  in  kinde. 

Whereas  if  th'  heart  be  moved, 
Although  the  verse  be  somewhat  scant, 

God  doth  supplie  the  want. 
As  when  th'  heart  sayes  (sighing  to  be  approved) 
(J,  could  I  love  !  and  stops  ;  God  writeth,  Loved. 
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138.  THE  ANSWER. 

My  comforts  drop  and  melt  away  like  snow  : 
I  shake  my  head,  and  all  the  thoughts  and  ends, 
Which  my  fierce  youth  did  bandie,  fall  and  flow 
Like  leaves  about  me,  or  like  summer  friends, 
Flyes  of  estates  and  sunne-shine.    But  to  all, 
Who  think  me  eager,  hot,  and  undertaking, 
But  in  my  prosecutions  slack  and  small  ; 
As  a  young  exhalation,  newly  waking, 
Scorns  his  first  bed  of  dirt,  and  means  the  sky ; 
But  cooling  by  the  way,  grows  pursie  and  slow, 
And  settling  to  a  cloud,  doth  live  and  die 
In  that  dark  state  of  tears :  to  all,  that  so 
Show  me,  and  set  me,  I  have  one  reply, 
Which  they  that  know  the  rest,  know  more  then  I. 

139.  A  DIALOGUE-ANTHEM. 

Christian,  Death. 

Chr.  Alas,  poore  death  !  where  is  thy  glorie  ? 

WThere  is  thy  famous  force,  thy  ancient  sting  ? 
Dea.  Alas,  poore  mortall,  void  of  storie, 

Go  spell  and  reade  hoiv  I  have  TcilVd  thy  King. 
Chr.  Poore  death  !  and  who  was  hurt  thereby  ? 

Thy  curse  being  laid  on  him  makes  thee  accurst. 
Dea.  Let  losers  talk,  yet  thou  shalt  die ; 

These  arms  shall  crush  thee.  Chr.  Spare  not,  do 
thy  worst. 

I  shall  be  one  day  better  then  before : 

Thou  so  much  worse,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  more. 
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140.  THE  WATER-COURSE. 

Thou  who  dost  dwell  and  linger  here  below, 
Since  the  condition  of  this  world  is  frail, 
Where  of  all  plants  afflictions  soonest  grow ; 
If  troubles t overtake  thee,  do  not  wail : 
For  who  canlook  for  lesse,  that  loveth 

But  rather  turn  the  pipe,  and  waters  course 
To  serve  thy  sinnes,  and  furnish  thee  with  store 
Of  sov'raigne  tears,  springing  from  true  remorse : 
That  so  in  purenesse  thou  mayst  him  adore 

Who  gives  to  man,  as  he  sees  fit, 


141.  SELF-CONDEMNATION. 

Thou  who  condemnest  Jewish  hate, 
For  choosing  Barabbas  a  murderer 

Before  the  Lord  of  glorie  ; 
Look  back  upon  thine  own  estate, 
Call  home  thine  eye  (that  busie  wanderer) 
That  choice  may  be  thy  storie. 

He  that  doth  love,  and  love  amisse 
This  world's  delights  before  true  Christian  joy, 
Hath  made  a  Jewish  choice  : 
The  world  an  ancient  murderer  is  5 
Thousands  of  souls  it  hath  and  doth  destroy 
With  her  enchanting  voice. 


J  Lite. 
I  Strife. 


j  Salvation. 
1  Damnation. 
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He  that  hath  made  a  sorric  wedding 
Between  his  soul  and  gold,  and  hath  preferred 
False  gain  before  the  true, 
Hath  done  what  he  condemnes  in  reading : 
For  he  hath  sold  for  money  his  deare  Lord, 
And  is  a  Judas- Jew. 

Thus  we  prevent  the  last  great  day, 
And  judge  our  selves.    That  light  which  sin  and 

Did  before  dimme  and  choke,  [passion 
When  once  those  snuffes  are  ta/en  away, 
Shines  bright  and  cleare,  ev'n  unto  condemnation, 
Without  excuse  or  cloak. 

142.  BITTER-SWEET. 

Ah,  my  deare  angrie  Lord, 
Since  thou  dost  love,  yet  strike  ; 
Cast  down,  yet  help  afford ; 
Sure  I  will  do  the  like. 

I  will  complain,  yet  praise  ; 
I  will  bewail,  approve  : 
And  all  my  sowre-sweet  dayes 
I  will  lament,  and  love. 


143.  THE  GLANCE. 

When  first  thy  sweet  and  gracious  eye 
Vouchsafe  ev'n  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  night 
To  look  upon  me,  who  before  did  lie 
Weltring  in  sinne  ; 
13 
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I  felt  a  sugred  strange  delight, 
Passing  all  cordials  made  by  any  art, 
Bedew,  embalme,  and  overrunne  my  heart, 
And  take  it  in. 

Since  that  time  many  a  bitter  storm 
My  soul  hath  felt,  ev'n  able  to  destroy, 
Had  the  malicious  and  ill-meaning  harm 
His  swing  and  sway  : 
But  still  thy  sweet  originall  joy, 
Sprung  from  thine  eye,  did  work  within  my  soul, 
And  surging  griefs,  when  they  grew  bold,  control], 
And  got  the  day. 

If  thy  first  glance  so  powerfull  be, 
A  mirth  but  open'd,  and  seaPd  up  again  5 
What  wonders  shall  we  feel,  when  we  shall  see 
Thy  full-ey'd  love  ! 
When  thou  shalt  look  us  out  of  pain, 
And  one  aspect  of  thine  spend  in  delight 
More  then  a  thousand  sunnes  disburse  in  light, 
In  heav'n  above. 

144.  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  PSALME. 

The  God  of  love  my  shepherd  is, 

And  he  that  doth  me  feed  : 
While  he  is  mine,  and  I  am  his, 

What  can  I  want  or  need  ? 

He  leads  me  to  the  tender  grasse, 
Where  I  both  feed  and  rest ; 

Then  to  the  streams  that  gently  passe  : 
In  both  I  have  the  best. 
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Or  if  I  stray,  he  doth  convert, 

And  bring  my  minde  in  frame  : 

And  all  this  not  for  my  desert, 
But  for^his  holy  name. 

Yea,  in  death's  shadie  black  abode 
Well  may  I  walk,  not  fear  : 

For  thou  art  with  me,  and  thy  rod 
To  guide,  thy  stafFe  to  bear. 

Nay,  thou  dost  make  me  sit  and  dine, 
Ev'n  in  my  enemies'  sight ; 

My  head  with  oyl,  my  cup  with  wine 
Runnes  over  day  and  night. 

Surely  thy  sweet  and  wondrous  love 
Shall  measure  all  my  dayes  ; 

And  as  it  never  shall  remove, 
So  neither  shall  my  praise. 


145.  MARIE  MAGDALENE. 

When  blessed  Marie  wip'd  her  Saviour's  feet, 
(Whose  precepts  she  had  trampled  on  before) 
And  wore  them  for  a  jewell  on  her  head, 

Shewing  his  steps  should  be  the  street, 

Wherein  she  thenceforth  evermore 
With  pensive  humblenesse  would  live  and  tread : 

She  being  stain'd  herself,  why  did  she  strive 

To  make  him  clean,  who  could  not  be  defil'd  ? 

Why  kept  she  not  her  tears  for  her  own  faults, 
And  not  his  feet  ?    Though  we  could  dive 
In  tears  like  seas,  our  sinnes  are  pil'd 

Deeper  then  they,  in  words,  and  works,  and  thoughts. 
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Deare  soul,  she  knew  who  did  vouchsafe  and  deigne 
To  bear  her  filth  :  and  that  her  sinnes  did  dash 
Ev'n  God  himself :  wherefore  she  was  not  loth, 
As  she  had  brought  wherewith  to  stain, 
So  to  bring  in  wherewith  to  wash  : 
And  yet  in  washing  one,  she  washed  both. 


146.  AARON. 

Holinesse  on  the  head, 
Light  and  perfections  on  the  breast, 
Harmonious  bells  below,  raising  the  dead 
To  lead  them  unto  life  and  rest  : 

Thus  are  true  Aarons  drest. 

Profanenesse  in  my  head. 
Defects  and  darknesse  in  my  breast 
A  noise  of  passions  ringing  me  for  dead 
Unto  a  place  where  is  no  rest : 

Poore  priest  thus  am  I  drest. 

Onely  another  head 
I  have,  another  heart  and  breast, 
Another  musick,  making  live  not  dead, 

Without  whom  I  could  have  no  rest : 
In  him  I  am  well  drest. 

Christ  is  my  onely  head, 
My  alone  onely  heart  and  breast, 
My  only  musick,  striking  me  ev'n  dead  ; 
That  to  the  old  man  I  may  rest, 
And  be  in  him  new  drest. 
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So  holy  in  my  head, 
Perfect  and  light  in  my  deare  breast, 
My  doctrine  tun'd  by  Christ,  (who  is  not  dead, 
But  lives  in  me  while  I  do  rest). 
Come* people;  Aaron's  drest. 


147.  THE  ODOUK. 
2  Cor.  ii. 

How  sweetly  doth  My  Master  sound  !  My  Master  ! 

As  amber-greese  leaves  a  rich  scent 
Unto  the  taster  : 

So  do  these  words  a  sweet  content, 
In  orientall  fragrancie,  My  Master. 

With  these  all  day  I  do  perfume  my  minde, 
My  mind  ev'n  thrust  into  them  both  ; 

That  I  might  fmde 
What  cordials  make  this  carious  broth, 

This  broth  of  smells,  that  feeds  and  fats  my  minde. 

My  Master,  shall  I  speak  ?  O  that  to  thee 

My  Servant  were  a  little  so, 
As  flesh  may  be  ; 

That  these  two  words  might  creep  and  grow 
To  some  degree  of  spicinesse  to  thee  1 

Then  should  the  Pomander,  which  was  before 
A  speaking  sweet,  mend  by  reflection, 

And  tell  me  more  : 
For  pardon  of  my  imperfection 

Would- warm  and  work  it  sweeter  than  before. 
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For  when  My  Master,  which  alone  is  sweet, 
And  ev'n  in  my  unworthinesse  pleasing, 

Shall  call  and  meet, 
My  servant,  as  thee  not  displeasing, 

That  call  is  but  the  breathing  of  the  street. 

This  breathing  would  with  gains  by  sweetning  me 
(As  sweet  things  traflick  when  they  meet) 

Return  to  thee. 
And  so  this  new  commerce  and  sweet 

Should  all  my  life  employ,  and  busie  me. 


148.  THE  FOIL. 

If  we  could  see  below 
The  sphere  of  vertue,  and  each  shining  grace, 

As  plainly  as  that  above  doth  show ; 
This  were  the  better  side,  the  brighter  place. 

God  hath  made  starres  the  foil 
To  set  off  vertues  ;  griefs  to  set  off  sinning  : 

Yet  in  this  wretched  world  we  toil, 
As  if  grief  were  not  foul,  nor  vertue  winning. 


149.  THE  FORERUNNERS. 


The  harbingers  are  come.   See,  see  their  mark  ; 
White  is  their  colour,  and  behold  my  head. 
But  must  they  have  my  brain  ?  must  they  dispark 
Those  sparkling  notions,  which  therein  was  bred  ? 

Must  dulnesse  turn  me  to  a  clod  ? 
Yet  have  they  left  me,  Thou  art  still  my  God, 
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Good  men  ye  be,  to  leave  me  my  best  room, 
Ev'n  all  my  heart,  and  what  is  lodged  there  : 
I  passe  not,  I,  what  of  the  rest  become, 
So,  Thou  art  still  my  God,  be  out  of  fear. 

He  will  be  pleased  with  that  dittie  ; 
And  if  I  please  him,  I  write  fine  and  wittie. 

Farewell  sweet  phrases,  lovely  metaphors  : 
But  will  ye  leave  me  thus  ?  when  ye  before 
Of  stews  and  brothels  onely  knew  the  doores, 
Then  did  I  wash  you  with  my  tears,  and  more, 

Brought  you  to  Church  well  drest  and  clad  : 
My  God  must  have  my  best,  ev'n  all  I  had. 

Lovely  enchanting  language,  sugar-cane, 
Hony  of  roses,  whither  wilt  thou  flie  ? 
Hath  some  fond  lover  tic'd  thee  to  thy  bane  ? 
And  wilt  thou  leave  the  Church,  and  love  a  stie  ? 

Fie,  thou  wilt  soil  thy  broider'd  coat, 
And  hurt  thyself,  and  him  that  sings  the  note. 

Let  foolish  lovers,  if  they  will  love  dung, 
With  canvas,  not  with  arras  clothe  their  shame : 
Let  follie  speak  in  her  own  native  tongue. 
True  beautie  dwells  on  high  :  ours  is  a  flame 
But  borrow'd  thence  to  light  us  thither. 
Beautie  and  beauteous  words  should  go  together. 

Yet  if  you  go,  I  passe  not  ;  take  your  way  : 
For,  Thou  art  still  my  God,  is  all  that  ye 
Perhaps  with  more  embellishment  can  say. 
Go  birds  of  spring :  let  winter  have  his  fee  ; 

Let  a  bleak  palenesse  chalk  the  doore, 
So  all  within  be  livelier  then  before. 
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150.  THE  ROSE. 

Presse  me  not  to  take  more  pleasure 
In  this  world  of  sugred  lies, 

And  to  use  a  larger  measure 

Than  my  strict,  yet  welcome  size. 

First,  there  is  no  pleasure  here  : 

Coloured  griefs  indeed  there  are, 

Blushing  woes,  that  look  as  cleare, 
As  if  they  could  beaut ie  spare. 

Or  if  such  deceits  there  be, 

Such  delights  I  meant  to  say  ; 

There  are  no  such  things  to  me, 

Who  have  pass'd  my  right  away. 

But  I  will  not  much  oppose 

Unto  what  you  now  advise : 

Onely  take  this  gentle  rose, 

And  therein  my  answer  lies. 

What  is  fairer  then  a  rose  ? 

What  is  sweeter  V  yet  it  purgeth. 
Purgings  enmitie  disclose, 

Enmitie  forbearance  urgeth. 

If  then  all  that  worldlings  prize 
Be  contracted  to  a  rose  ; 

Sweetly  there  indeed  it  lies, 

But  it  biteth  in  the  close. 
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So  this  flower  doth  judge  and  sentence 
Worldly  joyes  to  be  a  scourge  : 

For  they  all  produce  repentance, 
And  repentance  is  a  purge. 

But  I  health,  not  physick  choose  : 
Onely  though  I  you  oppose, 

Say  that  fairly  I  refuse, 

For  my  answer  is  a  rose. 


151.  DISCIPLINE. 

Throw  away  thy  rod, 
Throw  away  thy  wrath  : 

0  my  God, 
Take  the  gentle  path. 

For  my  heart's  desire 
Unto  thine  is  bent : 

1  aspire 
To  a  full  consent. 

Not  a  word  or  look 
I  affect  to  own, 

Bu^f  by  book. 
And  thy  book  alone. 

Though  I  fail,  I  weep  : 
Though  I  halt  in  pace, 

Yet  I  creep 
To  the  throne  of  grace. 

Then  let  wrath  remove  ; 
Lcve  will  do  the  deed  : 

For  with  love 
Stonie  hearts  will  bleed. 
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Love  is  swift  of  foot ; 
Love's  a  man  of  warre, 

And  can  shoot, 
And  can  hit  from  farre. 

Who  can  scape  his  bow  ? 
That  which  wrought  on  thee, 

Brought  thee  low, 
Needs  must  work  on  me. 

Throw  away  thy  rod  ; 
Though  man  frailties  hath, 

Thou  art  God : 
Throw  away  thy  wrath. 

152.  THE  INVITATION. 

Come  ye  hither  all,  whose  taste 
Is  your  waste ; 

Save  your  cost,  and  mend  your  fare. 

God  is  here  prepar'd  and  drest, 
And  the  feast, 

God,  in  whom  all  dainties  are. 

Come  ye  hither  all,#whom  wine 
Doth  define, 

Naming  you  not  to  your  good : 

Weep  what  ye  have  drunk  amisse, 
And  drink  this, 

Which  before  ye  drink  is  bloud. 

Come  ye  hither  all,  whom  pain 

Doth  arraign e, 
Bringing  all  your  sinncs  to  sight : 
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Taste  and  fear  not :  God  is  here 
In  this  cheer, 
And  on  sinne  doth  cast  the  fright. 

.  Come  ye  hither  all,  whom  joy- 
Doth  destroy, 
While  ye  graze  without  your  bounds : 
Here  is  joy  that  drowneth  quite 
Your  delight, 
As  a  floud  the  lower  grounds. 

Come  ye  hither  all,  whose  love 
Is  your  dove, 

And  exalts  you  to  the  skie  : 

Here  is  love,  which,  having  breath 
Ev'n  in  death. 

After  death  can  never  die. 

Lord  I  have  invited  all, 

And  I  shall 

Still  invite,  still  call  to  thee  : 

For  it  seems  but  just  and  right 
In  my  sight, 

Where  is  all,  there  all  should  be. 

153.  THE  BANQUET. 

Welcome  sweet  and  sacred  cheer, 
Welcome  deare  ; 

With  me,  in  me,  live  and  dwell  : 

For  thy  neatnesse  passeth  sight, 
Thy  delight 

Passeth  tongue  or  taste  or  tell. 
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O  what  sweetnesse  from  the  bowl 
Fills  my  soul, 

Such  as  is,  and  makes  divine  ! 

Is  some  starre  (fled  from  the  sphere) 
Melted  there, 

As  we  sugar  melt  in  wine  ? 

Or  hath  sweetnesse  in  the  bread 

Made  a  head 
To  subdue  the  smell  of  sinne, 
Flowers,  and  gummes,  and  powders  giving 

All  their  living, 
Lest  the  enemie  should  winne  ? 

Doubtlesse,  neither  starre  nor  flower 
Hath  the  power 

Such  a  sweetnesse  to  impart : 

Onely  God,  who  gives  perfumes, 
Flesh  assumes, 

And  with  it  perfumes  my  heart. 

But  as  Pomanders  and  wood 

Still  are  good, 

Yet  being  bruis'd  are  better  sentcd  j 

God,  to  show  how  farre  his  love 
Could  improve, 

Here,  as  broken,  is  presented. 

When  I  had  forgot  my  birth, 

And  on  earth 

In  delights  of  earth  was  drownM  ; 

God  took  bloud,  and  needs  would  be 
Spilt  with  me, 

And  so  found  me  on  the  ground. 
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Having  rais'd  me  to  look  up, 

In  a  cup 
Sweetly  he  doth  meet  my  taste. 
But  I  still  being  low  and  short, 

Farre  from  courN 
Wine  becomes  a  wing  at  last. 

For  with  it  alone  I  flie 

To  the  side  : 

Where  I  wipe  mine  eyes,  and  see 

What  I  seek,  for  what  I  sue ; 

Him  I  view 

Who  hath  done  so  much  for  me. 

Let  the  wonder  of  this  pitie 

Be  my  dittie, 

And  take  up  my  lines  and  life  : 

Hearken  under  pain  of  death, 

Hands  and  breath. 

Strive  in  this,  and  love  the  strife. 


154.  THE  POSIE. 

Let  wits  contest, 
And  with  their  words  and  posies  windows  fill ; 

Lesse  than  the  least 
Of  all  thy  mercies,  is  my  posie  still. 

This  on  my  ring, 
This  by  my  picture,  in  my  book  I  write  ; 

Whether  I  sing, 
Or  say,  or  dictate,  this  is  my  delight. 
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Invention  rest ; 
Comparisons  go  play  ;  wit  use  thy  will : 

Lesse  than  the  least 
Of  all  God's  mercies,  is  my  posie  still. 

155.  A  PARODEE. 

Soul's  joy,  when  thou  art  gone, 

And  I  alone, 

Which  cannot  be, 
Because  thou  dost  abide  with  me, 
And  I  depend  on  thee ; 

Yet  when  thou  dost  suppresse 

The  cheerfulnesse 

Of  thy  abode, 
And  in  my  powers  not  stirre  abroad, 
But  leave  me  to  my  load  : 

O  what  a  damp  and  shade 
Doth  me  invade  ! 
No  stormie  night 
Can  so  afflict  or  so  affright 
As  thy  eclipsed  light. 

Ah  Lord  !  do  not  withdraw, 
Lest  want  of  aw 
Make  sinne  appeare ; 
And  when  thou  dost  but  shine  lesse  cleare, 
Say,  that  thou  art  not  here. 

And  then  what  life  I  have, 

While  Sinne  doth  rave, 
And  fill  sly  boast, 

That  I  may  seek,  but  thou  art  lost ; 
Thou  and  alone  thou  know'st. 
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O  what  a  deadly  cold 

Doth  me  infold ! 

I  half  beleeve, 
That  Sinne  says  true  :  but  while  I  grieve. 
Thou  com'st  and  dost  relieve. 

156.  THE  ELIXER. 

Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 
In  all  things  thee  to  see, 
And  what  I  do  in  any  thing, 
To  do  it  as  for  thee : 

Not  rudely,  as  a  beast, 
To  runne  into  an  action  ; 
But  still  to  make  thee  prepossest, 
And  give  it  his  perfection. 

A  man  that  looks  on  glasse, 
On  it  may  stay  his  eye ; 
Or  if  he  pleaseth,  through  it  passe, 
And  then  the  heav'n  espie. 

All  may  of  thee  partake : 
Nothing  can  be  so  mean, 
Which  with  his  tincture  (for  thy  sake) 
Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgerie  divine  : 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  th'  action  fine. 
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This  is  the  famous  stone 
That  turneth  all  to  gold  : 
For  that  which  God  doth  touch  and  own 
Cannot  for  lesse  be  told. 


157.  A  WREATH. 

A  wreathed  garland  of  deserved  praise, 

Of  praise  deserved,  unto  thee  I  give, 

I  give  to  thee,  who  knowest  all  my  waves, 

My  crooked  winding  wayes,  wherein  I  live, 

Wherein  I  die,  not  live  ;  for  life  is  straight, 

Straight  as  a  line,  and  ever  tends  to  thee, 

To  thee,  who  art  more  farre  above  deceit, 

Than  deceit  seems  above  simplicitie. 

Give  me  simplicitie,  that  I  may  live, 

So  live  and  like,  that  I  may  know  thy  wayes, 

Know  them  and  practise  them  :  then  shall  I  give 

For  this  poore  wreath,  give  thee  a  crown  of  praise. 

158.  DEATH. 

Death,  thou  wast  once  an  uncouth  hideous  thing, 
Nothing  but  bones, 
The  sad  effect  of  sadder  grones  : 
Thy  mouth  was  open,  but  thou  couldst  not  sing. 

For  we  considerM  thee  as  at  some  six 
Or  ten  ycarcs  hence, 
After 'the  losse  of  life  and  sense, 
Flesh  being  turn'd  to  dust,  and  bones  to  sticks. 
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We  lookt  on  this  side  of  thee,  shooting  short  ; 
Where  we  did  finde 
The  shells  of  fledge  souls  left  behinde, 
Dry  dust,  which  sheds  no  tears,  but  may  extort. 

But  since  our  Saviour's  death  did  put  some  bloud 
Into  thy  face  ; 
Thou  art  grown  fair  and  full  of  grace, 
Much  in  request,  much  sought  for,  as  a  good. 

For  we  do  now  behold  thee  gay  and  glad, 
As  at  dooms-clay  ; 
When  souls  shall  wear  their  new  aray, 
And  all  thy  bones  with  beautie  shall  be  clad. 

Therefore  we  can  go  die  as  sleep,  and  trust 
Half  that  we  have 
Unto  an  honest  faithfull  grave  ; 
Making  our  pillows  either  down,  or  dust. 


159.  DOOMS-DAY. 

Come  away, 
Make  no  delay. 
Summon  all  the  dust  to  rise, 
Till  it  stirre,  and  rubbe  the  eyes  ; 
While  this  member  jogs  the  other, 
Each  one  whispering,  Live  you,  brotlitr  ? 

Come  away, 
Make  this  the  day. 
Dust,  alas,  no  mttsick  fuels, 
But  thy  trumpet  :  then  it  kneels, 
As  peculiar  notes  and  strains 
Cure  Tarantulaes  raging  pains. 
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Come  away, 
O  make  no  stay  ! 
Let  the  graves  make  their  confessiox*, 
Lest  at  length  they  plead  possession  : 
Fleshes  stubbornnesse  may  have 
Read  that  lesson  to  the  grave. 

Come  away, 
Thy  flock  doth  stray. 
Some  to  the  windes  their  bodie  lend, 
And  in  them  may  drown  a  friend  : 
Some  in  noisome  vapours  grow 
To  a  plague  and  publick  wo. 

Come  away, 
Help  our  decay. 
Man  is  out  of  order  hurl'd, 
Parcel'd  out  to  all  the  world. 
Lord,  thy  broken  consort  raise, 
And  the  musick  shall  be  praise. 


160.  JUDGEMENT. 

Almigiitie  Judge,  how  shall  poore  wretches  brook 

Thy  dreadfull  look, 
Able  a  heart  of  iron  to  appall, 

When  thou  shalt  call 
For  evVy  man's  peculiar  book? 

What  others  mean  to  do,  I  know  not  well ; 

Yet  I  hearc  tell, 
That  some  will  turn  thee  to  some  leaves  therein 

So  void  of  sinnc, 
That  they  in  merit  shall  excell. 
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But  I  resolve,  when  thou  shalt  call  for  mine, 

That  to  decline, 
And  thrust  a  Testament  into  thy  hand  : 

Let  that  be  scann'd. 
There  thou  shalt  finde  my  faults  are  thine. 


161.  HEAVEN". 

O  who  will  show  me  those  delights  on  high  ? 

Echo.  L 
Thou  Echo,  thou  art  mortall,  all  men  know. 

Echo.  No. 
Wert  thou  not  born  among  the  trees  and  leaves  ? 

Echo.  Leaves. 
And  are  there  any  leaves,  that  still  abide  ? 

Echo.  Bide. 
What  leaves  are  they  ?  impart  the  matter  wholly. 

Echo.  Holy. 
Are  holy  leaves  the  Echo  then  of  blisse  ? 

Echo.  Yes. 
Then  tell  me  what  is  that  supreme  delight  ? 

Echo.  Light. 
Light  to  the  minde  :  what  shall  the  will  enjoy  ? 

Echo.  Joy. 
But  are  there  cares  and  businesse  with  the  pleasure  ? 

Echo.  Leisure. 
Light,  joy,  and  leisure  ;  but  shall  they  perse ver  ? 

Echo.  Ever. 


162.  LOVE. 


Love  bade  me  welcome  :  yet  my  soul  drew  back, 
Guiltie  of  dust  and  sinne. 
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But  quick-ey'd  Love,  observing  me  grow  slack 

From  my  first  entrance  in, 
Drew  nearer  to  me,  sweetly  questioning, 

If  I  lack'd  any  thing. 

A  guest,  I  answer'd,  worthy  to  be  here : 

Love  said,  you  shall  be  he. 
I  the  unkinde,  ungratefull  ?  Ah  my  deare, 

I  cannot  look  on  thee. 
Love  took  my  hand,  and  smiling  did  reply, 

Who  made  the  eyes  but  I  ? 

Truth  Lord,  but  I  have  marr'd  them  :  let  my  shame 

Go  where  it  doth  deserve. 
And  know  you  not,  sayes  Love,  who  bore  the  blame  ? 

My  deare,  then  I  will  serve. 
You  must  sit  down,  sayes  Love,  and  taste  my  meat  : 

So  I  did  sit  and  eat. 


Glorie  he  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men. 
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2.  Clje  dottrel)  jttiUtant. 

Almightie  Lord,  who  from  thy  glorious  throne 

Seest  and  rulest  all  things  ev'n  as  one  : 

The  smallest  ant  or  atome  knows  thy  power, 
.  Known  also  to  each  minute  of  an  hour  : 

Much  more  do  Common-weals  acknowledge  thee, 

And  wrap  their  policies  in  thy  decree, 

Complying  with  thy  counsels,  doing  nought 

Which  doth  not  meet  with  an  eternall  thought. 

But  above  all,  thy  Church  and  Spouse  doth  prove 

Not  the  decrees  of  power,  but  bands  of  love. 

Early  didst  thou  arise  to  plant  this  vine, 

Which  might  the  more  indeare  it  to  be  thine. 

Spices  come  from  the  East ;  so  did  thy  Spouse 

Trimme  as  the  light,  sweet  as  the  laden  boughs 

Of  Noah's  shadie  vine,  chaste  as  the  dove, 

Prepar'd  and  fitted  to  receive  thy  love. 

The  course  was  westward,  that  the  sunne  might  light 

As  well  our  understanding  as  our  sight. 

Where  th'  Ark  did  rest,  there  Abraham  began 

To  bring  the  other  Ark  from  Canaan. 

Moses  pursu'd  this  :  but  King  Solomon 

Finished  and  fixt  the  old  religion. 
•  When  it  grew  loose,  the  Jews  did  hope  in  vain 

By  nailing  Christ  to  fasten  it  again. 

But  to  the  Gentiles  he  bore  crosse  and  all, 

Rending  with  earthquakes  the  partition -wall. 

Onely  whereas  the  Ark  in  glorie  shone, 
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jNow  with  the  crosse,  as  with  a  stafFe,  alone, 
Religion,  like  a  pilgrime,  westward  bent, 
Knocking  at  all  doores,  ever  as  she  went. 
Yet  as  the  sunne,  though  forward  be  his  flight, 
Listens  behinde  him,  and  allows  some  light, 
Till  all  depart :  so  went  the  Church  her  way, 
Letting,  while  one  foot  stept,  the  other  stay 
Among  the  eastern  nations  for  a  time, 
Till  both  removed  to  the  western  clime. 
To  Egypt  first  she  came,  where  they  did  prove 
Wonders  of  anger  once,  but  now  of  love. 
The  ten  Commandments  there  did  flourish  more 
Than  the  ten  bitter  plagues  had  done  before. 
Holy  Macarius  and  great  Antlwnie 
Made  Pharaoh  Moses,  changing  th'  historic 
Goshen  was  darknesse,  Egypt  full  of  lights, 
Nilus  for  monsters  brought  forth  Israelites. 
Such  power  hath  mightie  Baptisme  to  produce, 
For  things  misshapen,  things  of  highest  use. 
How  deare  to  me,  0  God,  thy  counsels  are  ! 

Who  may  with  thee  compare  ? 
Religion  thence  fled  into  Greece,  where  arts 
Gave  her  the  highest  place  in  all  men's  hearts. 
Learning  was  pos'd,  Philosophic  was  set, 
Sophisters  taken  in  a  fisher's  net. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  at  a  losse, 
And  wheel'd  about  again  to  spell  Christ- Crosse. 
Prayers  chas'd  syllogismes  into  their  den, 
And  Ergo  was  transform'd  into  Amen. 
Though  Greece  took  horse  as  soon  as  Egypt  did, 
And  Rome  as  both  ;  yet  Egypt  faster  rid, 
And  spent  her  period  and  prefixed  time 
Before  the  other.     Greece  being  past  her  prime, 
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Religion  went  to  Rome,  subduing  those, 
Who,  that  they  might  subdue,  made  all  their  foes. 
The  Warner  his  deere  skarres  no  more  resounds, 
But  seems  to  yeeld  Christ  hath  the  greater  wounds  ; 
Wounds  willingly  endur'd  to  work  his  blisse, 
Who  by  an  ambush  lost  his  Paradise. 
The  great  heart  stoops,  and  takcth  from  the  dust 
A  sad  repentance,  not  the  spoils  of  lust : 
Quitting  his  spear,  lest  it  should  pierce  again 
Him  in  his  members,  who  for  him  was  slain. 
The  shepherd's  hook  grew  to  a  scepter  here, 
Giving  new  names  and  numbers  to  the  yeare. 
But  th'  Empire  dwelt  in  Greece,  to  comfort  them, 
Who  were  cut  short  in  Alexander's  stemme. 
In  both  of  these  Prowesse  and  Arts  did  tame 
And  tune  men's  hearts  against  the  Gospel  came  : 
Which  using,  and  not  fearing  skill  in  th'  one, 
Or  strength  in  th'  other,  did  erect  her  throne, 
Many  a  rent  and  struggling  th'  Empire  knew 
(As  dying  things  are  wont,)  untill  it  flew 
At  length  to  Germanie,  still  westward  bending, 
And  there  the  Churches  festivall  attending : 
That  as  before  Empire  and  Arts  made  way, 
(For  no  lesse  Harbingers  would  serve  then  they) 
So  they  might  still,  and  point  us  out  the  place, 
Where  first  the  Church  should  raise  her  down-cast 
face. 

Strength  levels  grounds,  Art  makes  a  garden  there  ; 

Then  showres  Religion,  and  makes  all  to  bear. 

Spain  in  the  Empire  shar'd  with  Germanie, 

But  England  in  the  higher  victorie ; 

Giving  the  Church  a  crown  to  keep  her  state, 

And  not  go  lesse  than  she  had  done  of  late. 
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Constantino s  British  line  meant  this  of  old, 
And  did  this  mysterie  wrap  up  and  fold 
Within  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  was  rent 
From  time's  great  Chronicle,  and  hither  sent. 
Thus  both  the  Church  and  Sunne  together  ran 
Unto  the  farthest  old  meridian. 
How  deare  to  me,  0  God,  thy  counsels  are  ! 

Who  may  with  thee  compare  f 
Much  about  one  and  the  same  time  and  place, 
Both  where  and  when  the  Church  began  her  race, 
Sinne  did  set  out  of  Eastern  Babylon, 
And  travell'd  westward  also  :  journeying  on 
He  chid  the  Church  away,  where  e're  he  came, 
Breaking  her  peace,  and  tainting  her  good  name. 
At  first  he  got  to  Egypt,  and  did  sow 
Gardens  of  gods,  which  ev'ry  yeare  did  grow, 
Fresh  and  fine  deities.    They  were  at  great  cost, 
Who  for  a  god  clearely  a  sallet  lost. 
Ah,  what  a  thing  is  man  devoid  of  grace, 
Adoring  garlick  with  an  humble  face, 
Begging  his  food  of  that  which  he  may  eat, 
Starving  the  while  he  worshippeth  his  meat ! 
Who  makes  a  root  his  god,  how  low  is  he, 
If  God  and  man  be  sever'd  infinitely ! 
What  wretchednesse  can  give  him  any  room, 
Whose  house  is  foul,  while  he  adores  his  broom  ? 
None  will  beleeve  this  now,  though  money  bo 
In  us  the  same  transplanted  foolerie. 
Thus  Sinne  in  Egypt  sneaked  for  a  while  ; 
1 1  is  highest  was  an  ox  or  crocodile, 
And  such  poore  game.    Thence  he  to  Greece  doth 
And  being  craftier  much  then  Goodncssc  was,  [passe, 
Me  left  bchinde  him  garrisons  of  sinnes, 
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To  make  good  that  which  ev'ry  day  he  winnes. 

Here  Sinne  took  heart,  and  for  a  garden-bed 

Rich  shrines  and  oracles  he  purchased  : 

He  grew  a  gallant,  and  would  needs  foretell 

As  well  what  should  befall,  as  what  befell. 

Nay,  he  became  a  poet,  and  would  serve 

His  pills  of  sublimate  in  that  conserve. 

The  world  came  both  with  hands  and  purses  full 

To  this  great  lotterie,  and  all  would  pull. 

But  all  was  glorious  cheating,  brave  deceit, 

Where  some  poore  truths  were  shuffled  for  a  bait 

To  credit  him,  and  to  discredit  those, 

Who  after  him  should  braver  truths  disclose. 

From  Greece  he  went  to  Rome :  and  as  before 

He  was  a  God,  now  he's  an  Emperour. 

Nero  and  others  lodg'd  him  bravely  there, 

Put  him  in  trust  to  rule  the  Eomane  sphere. 

Glorie  was  his  chief  instrument  of  old  : 

Pleasure  succeeded  straight,  when  that  grew  cold  : 

Which  soon  was  blown  to  such  a  mightie  flame, 

That  though  our  Saviour  did  destroy  the  game, 

Disparking  oracles,  aecl  all  their  treasure, 

Setting  affliction  to  encounter  pleasure  ; 

Yet  did  a  rogue  with  hope  of  carnall  joy, 

Cheat  the  most  subtill  nations.    Who  so  coy, 

So  trimme,  as  Greece  and  Egypt  ?  yet  their  hearts 

Are  given  over,  for  their  curious  arts, 

To  such  Mahometan  stupidities, 

As  the  old  heathen  would  deem  prodigies. 

How  deare  to  me,  0  God,  thy  counsels  arc  ! 

Who  may  with  thee  compare  ? 
Onely  the  West  and  Borne  doth  keep  them  free 
From  this  contagious  infidelitie. 
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And  this  is  all  the  Rock,  whereof  they  boast, 

As  Rome  will  one  day  finde  unto  her  cost. 

Sinne  not  being  able  to  extirpate  quite 

The  Churches  here,  bravely  resolv'd  one  night 

To  be  a  Church- man  too,  and  wear  a  Mitre  : 

The  old  debauched  ruffian  would  turn  writer. 

I  saw  him  in  his  studie,  where  he  sate 

Busie  in  controversies  sprung  of  late. 

A  gown  and  pen  became  him  wondrous  well : 

His  grave  aspect  had  more  of  heav'n  then  hell : 

Onely  there  was  a  handsome  picture  by, 

To  which  he  lent  a  corner  of  his  eye. 

As  Sinne  in  Greece  a  Prophet  was  before, 

And  in  old  Rome  a  mightie  Emperour ; 

So  now  being  Priest  he  plainly  did  professe 

To  make  a  jest  of  Christ's  three  offices  : 

The  rather  since  his  scatter'd  jugglings  were 

United  now  in  one  both  time  and  sphere. 

From  Egypt  he  took  pettie  deities, 

From  Greece  oracular  infallibilities, 

And  from  old  Rome  the  libertie  of  pleasure, 

By  free  dispensings  of  the  Churches  treasure. 

Then  in  memoriall  of  his  ancient  throne, 

He  did  surname  his  palace,  Babylon* 

Yet  that  he  might  the  better  gain  all  nations, 

And  make  that  name  good  by  their  transmigrations  ; 

From  all  these  places,  but  at  divers  times, 

He  took  fine  vizards  to  conceal  his  crimes  : 

From  Egypt  Anchorisme  and  retirednesse, 

Learning  from  Greece,  from  old  Rome  stateliness  ; 

And  blending  these,  he  carri'd  all  men's  eyes, 

While  Truth  sat  by,  counting  his  victories  : 

AV hereby  he  grew  apace,  and  sconfd  to  use 
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Such  force  as  once  did  captivate  the  Jews  ; 

But  did  bewitch,  and  finelly  work  each  nation 

Into  a  voluntarie  transmigration. 

All  poste  to  Rome  :  Princes  submit  their  necks 

Either  t'  his  publick  foot  or  private  tricks. 

It  did  not  fit  his  gravitie  to  stirre, 

Nor  his  long  journey,  nor  his  gout  and  furre  : 

Therefore  he  sent  out  able  ministers, 

Statesmen  within,  without  doores  cloisterers  ; 

Who  without  spear,  or  sword,  or  other  drumme, 

Than  what  was  in  their  tongue,  did  overcome  ; 

And  having  conquer'd,  did  so  strangely  rule, 

That  the  whole  world  did  seem  but  the  Pope's  mule. 

As  new  and  old  Rome  did  one  Empire  twist  ; 

So  both  together  are  one  Antichrist ; 

Yet  with  two  faces,  as  their  Janus  was, 

Being  in  this  their  old  crackt  looking-glasse. 

How  deare  to  me,  0  God,  thy  counsels  are  I 

Who  may  with  thee  compare  ? 
Thus  Sinne  triumphs  in  Western  Babylon  ; 
Yet  not  as  Sinnc,  but  as  Religion. 
Of  his  two  thrones  he  made  the  latter  best, 
And  to  defray  his  journey  from  the  east. 
Old  and  new  Babylon  are  to  hell  and  night, 
As  is  the  moon  and  sunne  to  heav'n  and  light. 
When  th'  one  did  set,  the  other  did  take  place, 
Confronting  equally  the  law  and  grace. 
They  are  hell's  land-marks,  Satan's  double  crest : 
They  are  Sinne's  nipples,  feeding  th'  east  and  west. 
But  as  in  vice  the  copie  still  exceeds 
The  pattern,  but  not  so  in  vertuous  deeds ; 
So  though  Sinne  made  his  latter  seat  the  better, 
The  latter  Church  is  to  the  first  a  debter. 
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The  second  Temple  could  not  reach  the  first : 
And  the  late  reformation  never  durst 
Compare  with  ancient  times  and  purer  yeares  ; 
But  in  the  Jews  and  us  deserveth  tears. 
Nay,  it  shall  eVry  yeare  decrease  and  fade ; 
Till  such  a  darknesse  do  the  world  invade 
At  Christ's  last  coming,  as  his  first  did  finde  : 
Yet  must  there  such  proportions  be  assign'd 
To  these  diminishings,  as  is  between 
The  spacious  world  and  Jurie  to  be  seen. 
Religion  stands  on  tip- toe  in  our  land, 
Readie  to  passe  to  the  American  strand. 
When  height  of  malice,  and  prodigious  lusts, 
Impudent  sinning,  witchcrafts,  and  distrusts, 
(The  marks  of  future  bane,)  shall  fill  our  cup 
Unto  the  brimme,  and  make  our  measure  up  ; 
When  Sein  shall  swallow  Tiber,  and  the  Thames 
By  letting  in  them  both,  pollutes  her  streams : 
When  Italie  of  us  shall  have  her  will, 
And  all  her  calendar  of  sinnes  fulfill  ; 
WThereby  one  may  foretell,  what  sinnes  next  yeare 
Shall  both  in  France  and  England  domineer : 
Then  shall  Religion  to  America  flee: 
They  have  their  times  of  Gospel,  ev'n  as  we. 
My  God,  thou  dost  prepare  for  them  a  way, 
By  carrying  first  their  gold  from  them  away  : 
For  gold  and  grace  did  never  yet  agree  : 
Religion  alwaies  sides  with  povertie. 
We  think  we  rob  them,  but  we  think  amisse  : 
We  are  more  poore,  and  they  more  rich  by  this. 
Thou  wilt  revenge  their  quarrell,  making  graco 
To  pay  our  debts,  and  leave  our  ancient  place 
To  go  to  them,  while  that,  which  now  their  nation 
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13 ut  lends  to  us,  shall  be  our  desolation. 
Yet  as  the  Church  shall  thither  westward  flie, 
So  Sinne  shall  trace  and  dog  her  instantly : 
They  have  their  period  also  and  set  times 
Both  for  their  vertuous  actions  and  their  crimes. 
And  where  of  old  the  Empire  and  the  Arts 
Usher'd  the  Gospel  ever  in  men's  hearts, 
Spain  hath  done  one  ;  when  Arts  perform  the  other, 
The  Church  shall  come,  and  Sinne  the  Church  shall 
smother  : 

That  when  they  have  accomplished  the  round, 
And  met  in  th'  east  their  first  and  ancient  sound, 
Judgement  may  meet  them  both,  and  search  them 
round. 

Thus  do  both  lights,  as  well  in  Church  as  Sunne, 

Light  one  another,  and  together  runne. 

Thus  also  Sinne  and  Darknesse  follow  still 

The  Church  and  Sunne  with  all  their  power  and  skill. 

But  as  the  Sunne  still  goe3  both  west  and  east : 

So  also  did  the  Church  by  going  west 

Still  eastward  go  ;  because  it  drew  more  neare 

To  time  and  place,  where  judgement  shall  appeare. 

How  deare  to  me,  0  God,  thy  counsels  are ! 

Who  may  with  thee  compare? 

L'ENVOY. 

King  of  glorie,  King  of  peace, 
With  the  one  make  warre  to  cease  ; 
With  the  other  blesse  thy  sheep, 
Thee  to  love,  in  thee  to  sleep. 
Let  not  Sinne  devoure  thy  fold, 
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Bragging  that  thy  bloud  is  cold  ; 
That  thy  death  is  also  dead, 
While  his  conquests  dayly  spread  ; 
That  thy  flesh  hath  lost  his  food, 
And  thy  Crosse  is  common  wood. 
Choke  him,  let  him  say  no  more, 
But  reserve  his  breath  in  store, 
Till  thy  conquest  and  his  fall 
Make  his  sighs  to  use  it  all ; 
And  then  bargain  with  the  winds 
To  discharge  what  is  behinde. 

Blessed  be  God  alone, 
Thrice  blessed  Three  in  One. 


A  PRIEST  TO  THE  TEMPLE; 

OR, 

THE  COUNTRY  PARSON, 

HIS  CHARACTER,  AND  RULE  OF  HOLY  LIFE. 
[first  printed  in  1652.] 


THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  READER. 


Being  desirous  (through  the  mere}'  of  God)  to  please 
him,  for  whom  I  am,  and  live,  and  Avho  giveth  me  my 
desires  and  performances  ;  and  considering  with  myself, 
that  the  way  to  please  him  is  to  feed  my  flock  diligently 
and  faithfully,  since  our  Saviour  hath  made  that  the  argu- 
ment of  a  Pastor's  love,  I  have  resolved  to  set  down  the 
form  and  character  of  a  true  Fastor,  that  I  may  have  a 
mark  to  aim  at  :  which  also  I  will  set  as  high  as  I  can, 
since  he  shoots  higher  that  threatens  the  moon,  than  he 
that  aims  at  a  tree.  Not  that  I  think,  if  a  man  do  not 
all  which  is  here  expressed,  he  presently  sins,  and  dis- 
pleases God,  but  that  it  is  a  good  strife  to  go  as  far  as  we 
can  in  pleasing  him,  who  hath  done  so  much  for  us.  The 
Lord  prosper  the  intention  to  myself  and  others,  who  may 
not  despise  my  poor  labours,  but  add  to  those  points 
which  I  have  observed,  until  the  book  grow  to  a  complete 
pastoral. 

GEO.  HERBERT. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  A  PASTOR. 

A  Pastok  is  the  deputy  of  Christ  for  the  reducing  of 
man  to  the  obedience  of  God.  This  definition  is  evident, 
and  contains  the  direct  steps  of  pastoral  duty  and  autho- 
rity. For  first,  man  fell  from  God  by  disobedience. 
Secondly,  Christ  is  the  glorious  instrument  of  God  for  the 
revoking  of  man.  Thirdly,  Christ  being  not  to  continue 
on  earth,  but  after  he  had  fulfilled  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation, to  be  received  up  into  heaven,  he  constituted 
deputies  in  his  place,  and  these  are  Priests.  And  there- 
fore St  Paul  in  the  beginning  of  his  Epistles,  professeth 
this  :  and  in  the  first  to  the  Colossians1  plainly  avoucheth 
that  he  fills  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  in  his  flesh,  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church, 
wherein  is  contained  the  complete  definition  of  a  minister. 
Out  of  this  charter  of  the  priesthood  may  be  plainly 
gathered  both  the  dignity  thereof  and  the  duty  :  The 
dignity,  in  that  a  priest  may  do  that  which  Christ  did, 
and  by  his  authority,  and  as  his  vicegerent.  The  duty,  in 
that  a  priest  is  to  do  that  which  Christ  did,  and  after  his 
manner,  both  for  doctrine  and  life. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THEIR  DIVERSITIES. 

Of  Pastors  (intending  mine  own  nation  only,  and  also 
therein  setting  aside  the  reverend  prelates  of  the  church, 
to  whom  this  discourse  ariseth  not)  some  live  in  the  univer- 
sities, some  in  noble  houses,  some  in  parishes  residing  on 
their  cures.  Of  those  that  live  in  the  universities,  some  live 
there  in  office,  whose  rule  is  that  of  the  apostle,  Romans, 
xii.  6.  u  Having  gifts,  differing  according  to  the  grace 
that  is  given  to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy 
according  to  the  proportion  of  faith  ;  or  ministry,  let  us 
wait  on  our  ministering  ;  or  he  that  teacheth,  on  teach- 
ing, &c. ;  he  that  ruleth  let  him  do  it  with  diligence,"  &c. 
Some  in  a  preparatory  way,  whose  aim  and  labour  must 
be  not  only  to  get  knowledge,  but  to  subdue  and  mortify 
all  lusts  and  affections :  and  not  to  think,  that  when  they 
have  read  the  Fathers  or  Schoolmen,  a  minister  is  made, 
and  the  thing  done.  The  greatest  and  hardest  preparation 
is  within  :  for  unto  the  godly  saith  God,  "  Why  dost 
thou  preach  my  laws,  and  takest  my  covenant  in  thy 
mouth?1'  Psalm  i.  16.  Those  that  live  in  noble  houses 
are  called  Chaplains,  whose  duty  and  obligation  being  the 
same  to  the  houses  they  live  in,  as  a  Parson's  to  his  parish, 
in  describing  the  one  (which  is  indeed  the  bent  of  my  dis- 
course) the  other  will  be  manifest.  Let  not  chaplains 
think  themselves  so  free,  as  many  of  them  do,  and  because 
they  have  different  names,  think  their  office  different. 
Doubtless  they  are  Parsons  of  the  families  they  live  in, 
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and  are  entertained  to  that  end,  either  by  an  open  or  im- 
plicit covenant.  Before  they  are  in  orders,  they  may  be 
received  for  companions  or  discoursers ;  but  after  a  man 
is  once  minister,  he  cannot  agree  to  come  into  any  house, 
where  he  shall  not  exercise  what  he  is,  unless  he  forsake 
his  plough,  and  look  back.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to 
be  over-submissive  and  base,  but  to  keep  up  with  the 
lord  and  lady  of  the  house,  and  to  preserve  a  boldness 
with  them  and  all,  even  so  far  as  reproof  to  their  very 
face,  when  occasion  calls,  but  seasonably  and  discreetly. 
They  who  do  not  thus,  while  they  remember  their  earth- 
ly lord,  do  much  forget  their  heavenly ;  they  wrong  the 
priesthood,  neglect  their  duty,  and  shall  be  so  far  from 
that  which  they  seek  with  their  over-submissiveness  and 
cringing,  that  they  shall  ever  be  despised.  They  who 
for  the  hope  of  promotion  neglect  any  necessary  admoni- 
tion or  reproof,  sell  (with  Judas)  their  Lord  and  Master. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PARSON'S  LIFE. 

The  country  Parson  is  exceeding  exact  in  his  life,  "be- 
ing holy,  just,  prudent,  temperate,  bold,  grave,  in  all  his 
ways.  And  because  the  two  highest  points  of  life,  wherein 
a  Christian  is  most  seen,  are  patience  and  mortification  ; 
patience  in  regard  of  afflictions,  mortification  in  regard  of 
lusts  and  affections,  and  the  stupifying  and  deading  of  all 
the  clamorous  powers  of  the  soul,  therefore  he  hath 
thoroughly  studied  these,  that  he  may  be  an  absolute 
master  and  commander  of  himself,  for  all  the  purposes 
which  God  hath  ordained  him.  Yet  in  these  points  he 
labours  most  in  those  things  which  are  most  apt  to  scan- 
dalize his  parish.  And  first,  because  country  people  live 
hardly,  and  therefore  as  feeling  their  own  sweat,  and  con- 
sequently knowing  the  price  of  money,  are  offended  much 
with  any  who,  by  hard  usage,  increase  their  travail,  the 
country  Parson  is  very  circumspect  in  avoiding  all  covet- 
ousness,  neither  being  greedy  to  get  nor  niggardly  to  keep, 
nor  troubled  to  lose  any  worldly  wealth  ;  but  in  all  his 
words  and  actions  slighting  and  disesteeming  it,  even  to  a 
wondering  that  the  world  should  so  much  value  wealth, 
which  in  the  day  of  wrath  hath  not  one  dram  of  comfort 
for  us.  Secondly,  because  luxury  is  a  very  visible  sin,  the 
Parson  is  very  careful  to  avoid  all  kinds  thereof,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  drinking,  because  it  is  the  most  popular  vice  ; 
into  which  if  he  come,  he  prostitutes  himself  both  to  shame 
;ind  sin,  and  by  having  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness,  he  disableth  himself  of  authority  to 
reprove  them  ;  for  sins  make  all  equal  whom  they  find 
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together ;  and  then  they  are  worst  who  ought  to  be  best. 
Neither  is  it  for  the  servant  of  Christ  to  haunt  inns,  or 
taverns,  or  alehouses,  to  the  dishonour  of  his  person  and 
office.  The  Parson  doth  not  so,  but  orders  his  life  in 
such  a  fashion,  that  when  death  takes  him,  as  the  Jews 
and  Judas  did  Christ,  he  may  say  as  He  did,  u  I  sat  daily 
with  you  teaching  in  the  Temple."  Thirdly,  because 
country  people  (as  indeed  all  honest  men)  do  much  esteem 
their  word,  it  being  the  life  of  buying  and  selling  and 
dealing  in  the  world  ;  therefore  the  Parson  is  very  strict 
in  keeping  his  word,  though  it  be  to  his  own  hindrance,  as 
knowing  that  if  he  be  not  so,  he  will  quickly  be  discovered 
and  disregarded  :  neither  will  they  believe  him  in  the 
pulpit,  whom  they  cannot  trust  in  his  conversation.  As 
for  oaths,  and  apparel,  the  disorders  thereof  are  also  very 
manifest.  The  Parson's  yea  is  yea,  and  nay,  nay  ;  and  his 
apparel  plain,  but  reverend  and  clean,  without  spots,  or 
dust,  or  smell ;  the  purity  of  his  mind  breaking  out,  and 
dilating  itself  even  to  his  body,  clothes,  and  habitation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PARSON'S  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  country  Parson  is  full  of  all  knowledge.  They  say 
it  is  an  ill  mason  that  refuseth  any  stone :  and  there  is  no 
knowledge  but,  in  a  skilful  hand,  serves  either  positively 
as  it  is,  or  else  to  illustrate  some  other  knowledge.  He 
condescends  even  to  the  knowledge  of  tillage  and  pastur- 
age, and  makes  great  use  of  them  in  teaching,  because 
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people  by  what  they  understand  are  best  led  to  what  they 
understand  not.  But  the  chief  and  top  of  his  knowledge 
consists  in  the  book  of  books,  the  storehouse  and  maga- 
zine of  life  and  comfort,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  he 
sucks,  and  lives.  In  the  Scriptures  he  finds  four  things  ; 
precepts  for  life,  doctrines  for  knowledge,  examples  for  il- 
lustration, and  promises  for  comfort :  these  he  hath  digest- 
ed severally.  But  for  the  understanding  of  these  ;  the 
means  he  useth  are,  first,  a  holy  life,  remembering  what  his 
Master  saith,  that  "if  any  do  God's  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,"  John  vii. ;  and  assuring  himself  that  wicked  men, 
however  learned^  do  not  know  the  Scriptures,  because  they 
feel  them  not,  and  because  they  are  not  understood  but 
with  the  same  Spirit  that  writ  them.  The  second  means  is 
prayer,  which  if  it  be  necessary  even  in  temporal  things, 
how  much  more  in  things  of  another  world,  where  the  well 
is  deep,  and  we  have  nothing  of  ourselves  to  draw  with  ? 
Wherefore  he  ever  begins  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  with 
some  short  inward  ejaculation,  as,  "  Lord  open  mine  eyes, 
that  I  may  see  the  wondrous  things  of  thy  law,  &C."1  The 
third  means  is  a  diligent  collation  of  Scripture  with  Scrip- 
ture. For  all  truth  being  consonant  to  itself,  and  all  being 
penned  by  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  it  cannot  be  but 
that  an  industrious  and  judicious  comparing  of  place  with 
place,  must  be  a  singular  help  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,  To  this  may  be  added  the  considera- 
tion of  any  text  with  the  coherence  thereof,  touching  what 
goes  before,  and  what  follows  after,  as  also  the  scope  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  When  the  apostles  would  have  called  down 
6re  from  heaven,  they  were  reproved,  as  ignorant  of  what 
spirit  they  were.  For  the  Law  required  one  thing,  and 
the  Gospel  another :  yet  as  diverse,  not  as  repugnant : 
therefore  the  spirit  of  both  is  to  be  considered,  and  weighed. 
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The  fourth  means  are  conimenters  and  fathers,  who  have 
handled  the  places  controverted,  which  the  Parson  by  no 
means  refuseth.  As  he  doth  not  so  study  others,  as  to 
neglect  the  grace  of  God  in  himself,  and  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  teacheth  him  ;  so  doth  he  assure  himself,  that  God 
in  all  ages  hath  had  his  servants,  to  whom  he  hath  re- 
vealed his  truth,  as  well  as  to  him  ;  and  that  as  one 
country  doth  not  bear  all  things,  that  there  may  be  a  com- 
merce, so  neither  hath  God  opened  or  will  open  all  to 
one,  that  there  may  be  a  traffic  in  knowledge  between  the 
servants  of  God,  for  the  planting  both  of  love  and  humi- 
lity. Wherefore  he  hath  one  comment  at  least  upon  every 
book  of  Scripture,  and  ploughing  with  this,  and  his  own 
meditations,  he  enters  into  the  secrets  of  God  treasured  in 
the  holy  Scripture. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  PARSON'S  ACCESSORY  KNOWLEDGES. 

The  country  Parson  hath  read  the  Fathers  also,  and  the 
Schoolmen,  and  the  later  writers,  or  a  good  proportion  of 
all,  out  of  all  which  he  hath  compiled  a  book  and  body 
of  divinity,  which  is  the  storehouse  of  his  sermons,  and 
which  he  preacheth  all  his  life  ;  but  diversely  clothed,  il- 
lustrated, and  enlarged.  For  though  the  world  is  full  of 
such  composures,  yet  every  man's  own  is  fittest,  readiest, 
and  most  savoury  to  him.  Besides,  this  being  to  be  done 
in  his  younger  and  preparatory  times,  it  is  an  honest  joy 
ever  after  to  look  upon  his  well-spent  hours.    This  body 
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ho  made  by  way  of  expounding  the  Church  Catechism, 
to  which  all  divinity  may  easily  be  reduced.  For  it  being 
indifferent  in  itself  to  choose  any  method,  that  is  best  to 
be  chosen  of  which  there  is  likeliest  to  be  most  use.  Now 
catechizing  being  a  work  of  singular  and  admirable  benefit 
to  the  Church  of  God,  and  a  thing  required  under  canoni- 
cal obedience,  the  expounding  of  our  catechism  must  needs 
be  the  most  useful  form.  Yet  hath  the  Parson,  besides 
this  laborious  work,  a  slighter  form  of  catechizing,  fitter  for 
country  people  ;  according  as  his  audience  is,  so  he  useth 
one  or  other,  or  sometimes  both,  if  his  audience  be  inter- 
mixed. He  greatly  esteems  also  of  cases  of  conscience, 
wherein  he  is  much  vexed.  And  indeed,  herein  is  the 
greatest  ability  of  a  Parson,  to  lead  his  people  exactly  in 
the  ways  of  truth,  so  that  they  neither  decline  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left.  Neither  let  any  think  this  a  slight 
thing.  For  every  one  hath  not  digested,  when  it  is  a  sin 
to  take  something  for  money  lent,  or  when  not ;  when  it  is 
a  fault  to  discover  another's  fault,  or  when  not ;  when  the 
affections  of  the  soul  in  desiring  and  procuring  increase  of 
means  or  honour  be  a  sin  of  covetousness  or  ambition, 
and  when  not ;  when  the  appetites  of  the  body  in  eating, 
drinking,  sleep,  and  the  pleasure  that  comes  with  sleep,  be 
sins  of  gluttony,  drunkenness,  sloth,  lust,  and  when  not ; 
and  so  in  many  circumstances  of  actions.  Now  if  a 
shepherd  know  not  what  grass  will  bane,  or  which  not, 
how  is  he  fit  to  be  a  shepherd  ?  Wherefore  the  Parson 
hath  thoroughly  canvassed  all  the  particulars  of  human  ac- 
tions, at  least  all  those  which  he  observeth  are  most  inci- 
dent to  his  parish. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PARSON  PRAYING. 


The  country  Parson,  when  he  is  to  read  divine  ser- 
vices, composeth  himself  to  all  possible  reverence  ;  lifting 
up  his  heart  and  hands  and  eyes,  and  using  all  other  ges- 
tures which  may  express  a  hearty  and  unfeigned  devotion. 
This  he  doth,  first,  as  being  truly  touched  and  amazed  with 
the  majesty  of  God,  before  whom  he  then  presents  him- 
self; yet  not  as  himself  alone,  but  as  presenting  with  him- 
self the  whole  congregation ;  whose  sins  he  then  bears,  and 
brings  with  his  own  to  the  heavenly  altar  to  be  bathed 
and  washed  in  the  sacred  laver  of  Christ's  blood.  Secondly, 
as  this  is  the  true  reason  of  his  inward  fear,  so  he  is  con- 
tent to  express  this  outwardly  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ; 
that  being  at  first  affected  himself,  he  may  affect  also  his 
people,  knowing  that  no  sermon  moves  them  so  much  to 
reverence,  which  they  forget  again  when  they  come  to 
pray,  as  a  devout  behaviour  in  the  very  act  of  praying. 
Accordingly  his  voice  is  humble,  his  words  treatable  and 
slow  ;  yet  not  so  slow  neither  as  to  let  the  fervency  of  the 
supplicant  hang  and  die  between  speaking,  but  with  a  grave 
liveliness,  between  fear  and  zeal,  pausing  yet  pressing,  he 
performs  his  duty.  Besides  his  example,  he  having  often 
instructed  his  people  how  to  carry  themselves  in  divine  ser- 
vice, exacts  of  them  all  possible  reverence,  by  no  means 
enduring  either  talking,  or  sleeping,  or  gazing,  or  leaning, 
or  half-kneeling,  or  any  undutiful  behaviour  in  them,  but 
causing  them,  when  they  sit,  to  stand,  or  kneel,  to  do  all 
in  a  straight  and  steady  posture,  as  attending  to  what 
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is  done  in  the  Church,  and  every  one,  man  and  child, 
answering  aloud  both  Amen,  and  all  other  answers,  which 
are  on  Ihe  clerk's  and  people's  part  to  answer ;  which 
answers  also  are  to  be  done  not  in  a  huddling  or  slubber- 
ing fashion  gaping  or  scratching  the  head,  or  spitting  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  answer,  but  gently  and  pausably, 
thinking  what  they  say  ;  so  that  while  they  answer,  "  As 
it  was  in  the  beginning,"  &c.  they  meditate  as  they  speak, 
that  God  hath  ever  had  his  people,  that  have  glorified  him 
as  well  as  now,  and  that  he  shall  have  so  for  ever.  And 
the  like  in  other  answers.  This  is  that  which  the  apostle 
calls  a  reasonable  service  (Romans  xii.),  when  we  speak  not 
as  parrots,  without  reason,  or  offer  up  such  sacrifices  as 
they  did  of  old,  which  was  of  beasts  devoid  of  reason  ;  but 
when  we  use  our  reason,  and  apply  our  powers  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Him  that  gives  them.  If  there  be  any  of  the  gentry 
or  nobility  of  the  parish  who  sometimes  make  it  a  piece 
of  state  not  to  come  at  the  beginning  of  service  with  their 
poor  neighbours,  but  at  mid-prayers,  both  to  their  own  loss 
and  of  theirs  also  who  gaze  upon  them  when  they  come  in, 
and  neglect  the  present  service  of  God,  he  by  no  means 
suffers  it,  but  after  divers  gentle  admonitions,  if  they  per- 
severe, he  causes  them  to  be  presented :  or  if  the  poor 
churchwardens  be  affrighted  with  their  greatness,  notwith- 
standing his  instruction  that  they  ought  not  to  be  so,  but 
even  to  let  the  world  sink,  so  they  do  their  duty,  he  pre- 
sents them  himself ;  only  protesting  to  them,  that  not  any 
ill-will  draws  him  to  it,  but  the  debt  and  obligation  of  his 
calling,  being  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  PARSON  PREACHING. 


The  country  Parson  preacheth  constantly ;  the  pulpit  is 
his  joy  and  his  throne.  If  he  at  any  time  intermit,  it  is 
either  for  want  of  health,  or  against  some  great  festival, 
that  he  may  the  better  celebrate  it,  or  for  the  variety  of 
the  hearers,  that  he  may  be  heard  at  his  return  more 
attentively.  When  he  intermits,  he  is  ever  well  supplied 
by  some  able  man,  who  treads  in  his  steps,  and  will  not 
throw  down  what  he  hath  built ;  whom  also  he  entreats  to 
press  some  point,  that  he  himself  hath  often  urged  with  no 
great  success,  that  so,  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, the  truth  may  be  more  established.  When  he 
preacheth,  he  procures  attention  by  all  possible  art,  both 
by  earnestness  of  speech,  it  being  natural  to  men  to  think 
that  where  is  much  earnestness  there  is  somewhat  worth 
hearing,  and  by  a  diligent  and  busy  cast  of  his  eye  on 
his  auditors,  with  letting  them  know  that  he  observes  who 
marks  and  who  not ;  and  with  particularizing  of  his  speech 
now  to  the  younger  sort,  then  to  the  elder  ;  now  to  the 
poor,  and  now  to  the  rich  :  This  is  for  you ;  and,  This  is 
for  you ;  for  particulars  ever  touch,  and  awake  more  than 
generals.  Herein  also  he  serves  himself  of  the  judgments 
of  God,  as  of  those  of  ancient  times,  so  especially  of  the 
late  ones  ;  and  those  most  which  are  nearest  to  his  parish ; 
for  people  are  very  attentive  at  such  discourses,  and  think 
it  behoves  them  to  be  so,  when  God  is  so  near  them,  and 
even  over  their  heads.  Sometimes  he  tells  them  stories 
and  sayings  of  others,  according  as  his  text  invites  him  } 
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for  them  also  men  heed  and  remember  better  than  ex- 
hortations, which,  though  earnest,  yet  often  die  with  the 
sermon,  especially  with  country  people,  which  are  thick 
and  heavy,  and  hard  to  raise  to  a  point  of  zeal  and 
fervency,  and  need  a  mountain  of  fire  to  kindle  them  ;  but 
stories  and  sayings  they  will  well  remember.  He  often 
tells  them  that  sermons  are  dangerous  things ;  that  none 
goes  out  of  church  as  he  came  in,  but  either  better  or 
worse  ;  that  none  is  careless  before  his  Judge,  and  that 
the  Word  of  God  shall  judge  us.  By  these  and  other 
means  the  Parson  procures  attention.  The  character  of 
his  sermon  is  holiness  ;  he  is  not  witty,  or  learned,  or  elo- 
quent, but  holy  :  a  character  that  Hermogenes  never 
dreamed  of,  and  therefore  he  could  give  no  precept 
thereof.  But  it  is  gained,  first,  by  choosing  texts  of  devo- 
tion, not  controversy  ;  moving  and  ravishing  texts,  whereof 
the  Scriptures  are  full.  Secondly,  by  dipping  and  season- 
ing all  our  words  and  sentences  in  our  hearts,  before  they 
come  into  our  mouths,  truly  affecting  and  cordially  ex- 
pressing all  that  we  say ;  so  that  the  auditors  may  plainly 
perceive  that  every  word  is  heart-deep.  Thirdly,  by 
turning  often,  and  making  many  apostrophes  to  God ;  as, 
O  Lord,  bless  my  people  and  teach  them  this  point ;  or, 
O  my  Master,  on  whose  errand  I  come,  let  me  hold  my 
peace,  and  do  thou  speak  thyself ;  for  thou  art  love,  and 
when  thou  teachest,  all  are  scholars.  Some  such  irradia- 
tions scatteringly  in  the  sermon  carry  great  holiness  in 
them.  The  prophets  are  admirable  in  this.  So  Isaiah  lxiv. 
14  O  that  thou  wouldst  rend  the  heavens,  that  thou  wouldst 
come  down,"  &c.  And  Jeremiah  x.,  after  he  had  com- 
plained of  the  desolation  of  Israel,  turns  to  God  suddenly, 
41  O  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself," 
&c.  Fourthly,  by  frequent  wishes  of  the  people's  good, 
and  joying  therein,  though  he  himself  were  with  St  Paul 
even  sacrificed  upon  the  service  of  their  faith.     For  there 
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is  no  greater  sign  of  holiness  than  the  procuring  and  re- 
joicing in  another's  good.  And  herein  St  Paul  excelled  in 
all  his  Epistles.  How  did  he  put  the  Romans  in  all  bis 
prayers,  Rom.  i.  9  ;  and  ceased  not  to  give  thanks  for 
the  Ephesians,  Eph.  i.  16  ;  and  for  the  Corinthians, 
chap.  i.  A.  ;  and  for  the  Philippians  made  request  with 
joy,  chap.  i.  4  ;  and  is  in  contention  for  them,  whether  to 
live  or  die  ;  be  with  them,  or  Christ,  verse  23,  which, 
setting  aside  his  care  of  his  flock,  were  a  madness  to  doubt 
of?  What  an  admirable  epistle  is  the  Second  to  the 
Corinthians !  how  full  of  affections  !  he  joys,  and  he  is 
sorry,  he  grieves,  and  he  glories  ;  never  was  there  such 
care  of  a  flock  expressed,  save  in  the  great  Shepherd  of 
the  fold,  who  first  shed  tears  over  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards blood.  Therefore  this  care  may  be  learned  there, 
and  then  woven  into  sermons,  which  will  make  them  appear 
exceeding  reverend  and  holy.  Lastly,  by  an  often  urging 
of  the  presence  and  majesty  of  God,  by  these  or  such  like 
speeches :  Oh  let  us  all  take  heed  what  we  do  !  God 
sees  us  ;  he  sees  whether  I  speak  as  I  ought  or  you  heai 
as  you  ought :  he  sees  hearts  as  we  see  faces  ;  he  is  among 
us,  for  if  we  be  here  he  must  be  here,  since  we  are  here 
by  him,  and  without  him  could  not  be  here.  Then  turning 
the  discourse  to  his  majesty  :  And  he  is  a  great  God  and 
terrible,  as  great  in  mercy,  so  great  in  judgment.  There 
are  but  two  devouring  elements,  fire  and  water ;  he  hath 
both  in  him  :  u  His  voice  is  as  the  sound  of  many  waters," 
Revelation  i.,  and  u  He  himself  is  a  consuming  fire," 
Hebrews,  xii.  Such  discourses  show  very  holy.  The 
Parson's  method  in  handling  of  a  text  consists  of  two 
parts  :  First,  a  plain  and  evident  declaration  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text ;  and,  secondly,  some  choice  observations 
drawn  out  of  the  whole  text,  as  it  lies  entire,  and  unbroken 
in  the  Scripture  itself.  This  he  thinks  natural,  and  sweet, 
and  grave.    Whereas  the  other  way  of  crumbling  a  text 
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into  small  parts,  as  the  person  speaking  or  spoken  to,  the 
subject  and  object,  and  the  like,  hath  neither  in  it  sweet- 
ness, nor  gravity,  nor  variety,  since  the  words  apart  are 
not  Scripture,  but  a  dictionary,  and  may  be  considered 
alike  in  all  the  Scripture.  The  Parson  exceeds  not  an 
hour  in  preaching,  because  all  ages  have  thought  that  a 
competency ;  and  he  that  profits  not  in  that  time  will  less 
afterwards,  the  same  affection  which  made  him  not  profit 
before  making  him  then  weary,  and  so  he  grows  from 
not  relishing  to  loathing. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PARSON  ON  SUNDAYS. 

The  country  Parson,  as  soon  as  he  awakes  on  Sunday 
morning,  presently  falls  to  work,  and  seems  to  himself  so  as 
a  market -man  is  when  the  market-day  comes,  or  a  shop- 
keeper when  customers  come  in.  His  thoughts  are  full  of 
making  the  best  of  the  day,  and  contriving  it  to  his  best 
gains.  To  this  end,  besides  his  ordinary  prayers,  he 
makes  a  peculiar  one  for  a  blessing  on  the  exercises  of  the 
day.  That  nothing  befall  him  unworthy  of  that  Majesty 
before  which  he  is  to  present  himself,  but  that  all  may  be 
done  with  reverence  to  His  glory,  and  with  edification  to 
his  flock,  humbly  beseeching  his  Master,  that  how  or  when- 
ever he  punish  him,  it  be  not  in  his  ministry.  Then  he  turns 
to  request  for  his  people  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased 
to  sanctify  them  all,  that  they  may  come  with  holy  hearts 
and  awful  minds  into  the  congregation,  and  that  the  good 
God  would  pardon  all  those  who  come  with  less  prepared 
hearts  than  they  ought.  This  done,  he  sets  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  duties  of  the  day  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
extraordinary  addition  to  the  customary  exercises,  either 
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from  the  time  of  the  year,  or  from  the  State,  or  from  God  ; 
by  a  child  born,  or  dead,  or  any  other  accident,  he  con- 
trives how  and  in  what  manner  to  induce  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Afterwards  when  the  hour  calls,  with  his  family 
attending  him,  he  goes  to  church,  at  his  first  entrance 
humbly  adoring  and  worshipping  the  invisible  majesty  and 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  blessing  the  people  either 
openly  or  to  himself.  Then  having  read  divine  service 
twice  fully,  and  preached  in  the  morning,  and  catechized 
in  the  afternoon,  he  thinks  he  hath  in  some  measure, 
according  to  poor  and  frail  man,  discharged  the  public 
duties  of  the  congregation.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  spends 
either  in  reconciling  neighbours  that  are  at  variance,  or  in 
visiting  the  sick,  or  in  exhortations  to  some  of  his  flock  by 
themselves,  whom  his  sermons  cannot  or  do  not  reach. 
And  every  one  is  more  awaked,  when  we  come  and  say, 
Thou  art  the  man.  This  way  he  finds  exceeding  useful 
and  winning ;  and  these  exhortations  he  calls  his  privy 
purse,  even  as  princes  have  theirs,  besides  their  public  dis- 
bursements. At  night  he  thinks  it  a  very  fit  time,  both 
suitable  to  the  joy  of  the  day  and  without  hinderance  to 
public  duties,  either  to  entertain  some  of  his  neighbours  or 
to  be  entertained  of  them,  where  he  takes  occasion  to  dis- 
course of  such  things  as  are  both  profitable  and  pleasant, 
and  to  raise  up  their  minds  to  apprehend  God's  good 
blessing  to  our  church  and  state  ;  that  order  is  kept  in  the 
one,  and  peace  in  the  other,  without  disturbance  or  in- 
terruption of  public  divine  offices.  As  he  opened  the  day 
with  prayer,  so  he  closeth  it,  humbly  beseeching  the 
Almighty  to  pardon  and  accept  our  poor  services,  and  to 
improve  them,  that  we  may  grow  therein,  and  that  our 
feet  may  be  like  hinds'  feet,  ever  climbing  up  higher  and 
higher  unto  Him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  PARSON'S  STATE  OF  LIFE. 

The  country  Parson  considering  that  virginity  is  a 
higher  state  than  matrimony,  and  that  the  ministry  requires 
the  best  and  highest  things,  is  rather  unmarried  than  mar- 
ried. But  yet  as  the  temper  of  his  body  may  be,  or  as 
the  temper  of  his  parish  may  be,  where  he  may  have  occa- 
sion to  converse  with  women,  and  that  among  suspicious 
men,  and  other  like  circumstances  considered,  he  is  rather 
married  than  unmarried.  Let  him  communicate  the  thing 
often  by  prayer  unto  God,  and  as  his  grace  shall  direct 
him,  so  let  him  proceed.  If  he  be  unmarried  and  keep 
house,  he  hath  not  a  woman  in  his  bouse,  but  finds  oppor- 
tunities of  having  his  meat  dressed  and  other  services  done 
by  men-servants  at  home,  and  his  linen  washed  abroad. 
If  he  be  unmarried  and  sojourn,  he  never  talks  with  any 
woman  alone,  but  in  the  audience  of  others,  and  that  sel- 
dom, and  then  also  in  a  serious  manner,  never  jestingly 
or  sportfully.  He  is  very  circumspect  in  all  companies, 
both  of  his  behaviour,  speech,  and  very  looks,  knowing 
himself  to  be  both  suspected  and  envied.  If  he  stands 
steadfast  in  his  heart,  having  no  necessity,  but  hath  power 
over  his  own  will,  and  hath  so  decreed  in  his  heart  that 
he  will  keep  himself  a  virgin,  he  spends  his  days  in  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  blesseth  God  for  the  gift  of  continency, 
knowing  that  it  can  no  way  be  preserved  but  only  by 
those  means  by  which  at  first  it  was  obtained.  He  there- 
fore thinks  it  not  enough  for  him  to  observe  the  fasting 
days  of  the  Church,  and  the  daily  prayers  enjoined  him  by 
authority,  which  he  observeth  out  of  humble  conformity 
and  obedience  ;  but  adds  to  them,  out  of  choice  and  devo- 
tion, some  other  days  for  fasting,  and  hours  for  prayers  ; 
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and  by  these  he  keeps  his  body  tame,  serviceable,  and 
healthful,  and  his  soul  fervent,  active,  young,  and  lusty  as 
an  eagle.  He  often  readeth  the  lives  of  the  primitive 
monks,  hermits,  and  virgins,  and  wondereth  not  so  much 
at  their  patient  suffering  and  cheerful  dying  under  perse- 
cuting emperors  (though  that  indeed  be  very  admirable), 
as  at  their  daily  temperance,  abstinence,  watchings,  and 
constant  prayers  and  mortifications  in  the  times  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  To  put  on  the  profound  humility  and 
the  exact  temperance  of  pur  Lord  Jesus,  with  other  exem- 
plary virtues  of  that  sort,  and  to  keep  them  on  in  the  sun- 
shine and  noon  of  prosperity,  he  findeth  to  be  as  neces- 
sary, and  as  difficult  at  least,  as  to  be  clothed  with  perfect 
patience  and  Christian  fortitude  in  the  cold  midnight  storms 
of  persecution  and  adversity.  He  keepeth  his  watch  and 
ward,  night  and  day,  against  the  proper  and  peculiar  temp- 
tations of  his  state  of  life,  which  are  principally  these  two, 
spiritual  pride  and  impurity  of  heart ;  against  these  ghostly 
enemies  he  girdeth  up  his  loins,  keeps  the  imagination 
from  roving,  puts,  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  by  the 
virtue  of  the  shield  of  faith  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness  [carnal  impurity],  nor  of 
the  sickness  that  destroyeth  at  noon-day  [ghostly  pride  and 
self-conceit].  Other  temptations  he  hath,  which  like  mor- 
tal enemies  may  sometimes  disquiet  him  likewise  ;  for  the 
human  soul  being  bounded  and  kept  in  her  sensitive  fa- 
culty, will  run  out  more  or  less  in  her  intellectual.  Ori- 
ginal concupiscence  is  such  an  active  thing,  by  reason  of 
continual  inward  or  outward  temptations,  that  it  is  ever 
attempting  or  doing  one  mischief  or  other.  Ambition  or 
untimely  desire  of  promotion  to  a  higher  state  or  place, 
under  colour  of  accommodation  or  necessary  provision,  is 
a  common  temptation  to  men  of  any  eminence,  especially 
being  single  men.  Curiosity  in  prying  into  high  specula- 
tive and  unprofitable  questions,  is  another  great  stumbiing- 
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block  to  the  holiness  of  scholars.  These  and  many  other 
spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places  doth  the  Parson  fear, 
or  experiment,  or  both  ;  and  that  much  more  being  single 
than  if  he  were  married  ;  for  then  commonly  the  stream  of 
temptations  is  turned  another  way,  into  covetousness,  love 
of  pleasure,  or  ease,  or  the  like.  If  the  Parson  be  unmar- 
ried, and  means  to  continue  so,  he  doth  at  least  as  much 
as  hath  been  said.  If  he  be  married,  the  choice  of  his 
wife  was  made  rather  by  his  ear  than  by  his  eye ;  his 
judgment,  not  his  affection,  found  out  a  fit  wife  for  him, 
whose  humble  and  liberal  disposition  he  preferred  before 
beauty,  riches,  or  honour.  He  knew  that  (the  good 
instrument  of  God  to  bring  woman  to  heaven)  a  wise  and 
loving  husband  could,  out  of  humility,  produce  any  special 
grace  of  faith,  patience,  meekness,  love,  obedience,  &c, 
and  out  of  liberality  make  her  fruitful  in  all  good  works. 
As  he  is  just  in  all  things,  so  is  he  to  his  wife  also,  count- 
ing nothing  so  much  his  own  as  that  he  may  be  unjust 
unto  it.  Therefore  he  gives  her  respect  both  afore  her 
servants  and  others,  and  half  at  least  of  the  government  of 
the  house,  reserving  so  much  of  the  affairs  as  serve  for  a 
diversion  for  him  ;  yet  never  so  giving  over  the  reins,  but 
that  be  sometimes  looks  how  things  go,  demanding  an 
account,  but  not  by  the  way  of  an  account.  And  this 
must  be  done  the  oftener,  or  the  seldomer,  according  as 
he  is  satisfied  of  his  wife's  discretion. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PARSON  IN   HIS  HOUSE. 

The  Parson  is  very  exact  in  the  governing  of  his  house, 
making  it  a  copy  and  model  for  his  parish.  H*e  knows 
the  temper  and  pulse  of  every  person  in  his  house,  and 
accordingly  either  meets  with  their  vices  or  advanceth 
their  virtues.  His  wife1  is  either  religious,  or  night  and 
day  he  is  winning  her  to  it.  Instead  of  the  qualities  of 
the  world,  he  requires  only  three  of  her ;  first,  a  training 
up  of  her  children  and  maids  in  the  fear  of  God,  with 
prayers,  and  catechizing,  and  all  religious  duties.  Secondly, 
a  curing  and  healing  of  all  wounds  and  sores  with  her  own 
hands ;  which  skill  either  she  brought  with  her,  or  he 
takes  care  she  shall  learn  it  of  some  religious  neighbour. 
Thirdly,  a  providing  for  her  family  in  such  sort,  as  that 
neither  they  want  a  competent  sustentation,  nor  her  hus- 
band be  brought  in  debt.  His  children  he  first  makes 
Christians,  and  then  Commonwealth's  men  ;  the  one  he 
owes  to  his  heavenly  country,  the  other  to  his  earthly, 
having  no  title  to  either,  except  he  do  good  to  both. 
Therefore  having  seasoned  them  with  all  piety,  not  only 
of  words  in  praying  and  reading,  but  in  actions,  in  visit- 
ing other  sick  children,  and  tending  their  wounds,  and 
sending  his  charity  by  them  to  the  poor,  and  sometimes 
giving  them  a  little  money  to  do  it  of  themselves,  that  they 
get  a  delight  in  it,  and  enter  favour  with  God,  who  weighs 
even  children's  actions  ;  1  Kings  xiv.  12,  13.  He  after- 
wards turns  his  care  to  fit  all  their  dispositions  with  some 
calling,  not  sparing  the  eldest,  but  giving  him  the  prero- 

1  "A  priest's  wife  can  challenge  no  precedence  or  place  but  that 
which  she  purchases  by  her  obliging  humility." — Herbert  to  his 
Wife. 
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gative  of  his  father's  profession,  which  happily  for  hi3 
other  children  he  is  not  able  to  do.  Yet  in  binding  them 
apprentices  (in  case  he  think  fit  to  do  so)  he  takes  care 
not  to  put  them  into  vain  trades,  and  unbefitting  the 
reverence  of  their  father's  calling,  such  as  are  taverns  for 
men,  and  lace-making  for  women  ;  because  those  trades, 
for  the  most  part,  serve  but  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  which  he  is  to  deny  and  not  augment.  However, 
he  resolves  with  himself  never  to  omit  any  present  good 
deed  of  charity,  in  consideration  of  providing  a  stock  for 
his  children;  but  assures  himself,  that  money,  thus  lent  to 
God,  is  placed  surer  for  his  children's  advantage,  than  if  it 
were  given  to  the  chamber  of  London.1  Good  deeds, 
and  good  breeding,  are  his  two  great  stocks  for  his  chil- 
dren ;  if  God  give  any  thing  above  those,  and  not  spent 
in  them,  he  blesseth  God,  and  lays  it  out  as  he  sees  cause. 
His  servants  are  all  religious,  and  were  it  not  his  duty  to 
have  them  so,  it  were  his  profit,  for  none  are  so  well 
served  as  by  religious  servants,  both  because  they  do  best, 
and  because  what  they  do  is  blessed  and  prospers.  After 
religion,  he  teacheth  them  that  three  things  make  a  com- 
plete servant,  truth,  and  diligence,  and  neatness  or  clean- 
liness. Those  that  can  read  are  allowed  times  for  it,  and 
those  that  cannot  are  taught  ;  for  all  in  his  house  are 
either  teachers  or  learners,  or  both,  so  that  his  family  is  a 
school  of  religion,  and  they  all  account  that  to  teach  the 
ignorant  is  the  greatest  alms.  Even  the  walls  are  not  idle, 
but  something  is  written  or  painted  there,  which  may  ex- 
cite the  reader  to  a  thought  of  piety  :  especially  the  101st 
Psalm,  which  is  expressed  in  a  fair  table,  as  being  the 
rule  of  a  family.  And  when  they  go  abroad,  his  wife 
among  her  neighbours  is  the  beginner  of  good  discourses, 

"To  a  good  spender  God  is  the  treasurer."  "He  that's  long 
a- giving  knows  not  bow  to  give." — Jacula  Pkudjbmtum. 
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his  children  among  children,  his  servants  among  other  ser- 
vants ;  so  that  as  in  the  house  of  those  that  are  skilled  in 
music  all  are  musicians,  so  in  the  house  of  a  preacher 
all  are  preachers.  He  suffers  not  a  lie  or  equivocation  by 
any  means  in  his  house,  but  counts  it  the  art  and  secret  of 
governing,  to  preserve  a  directness  and  open  plainness  in 
all  things  ;  so  that  all  his  house  knows  that  there  is  no 
help  for  a  fault  done  but  confession.  He  himself,  or  his 
wife,  takes  account  of  sermons,  and  how  every  one  profits, 
comparing  this  year  with  the  last :  and  besides  the  common 
prayers  of  the  family,  he  straightly  requires  of  all  to  pray 
by  themselves  before  they  sleep  at  night,  and  stir  out  in 
the  morning,  and  knows  what  prayers  they  say,  and  till 
they  have  learned  them,  makes  them  kneel  by  him  ;  es- 
teeming that  this  private  praying  is  a.  more  voluntary  act 
in  them,  than  when  they  are  called  to  others'  prayers,  and 
that  which  when  they  leave  the  family  they  carry  with 
them.  He  keeps  his  servants  between  love  and  fear,  ac- 
cording as  he  finds  them  ]  but  generally  he  distributes  it 
thus  -  to  his  children  he  shews  more  love  than  terror,  to 
his  servants  more  terror  than  love  ;  but  an  old  good  ser- 
vant boards  a  child.  The  furniture  of  his  house  is  very 
plain,  but  clean,  whole,  and  sweet,  as  sweet  as  his  garden 
can  make  ;  for  he  bath  no  money  for  such  things,  charity 
being  his  only  perfume,  which  deserves  cost  when  he  can 
spare  it.  His  fare  is  plain  and  common,  but  wholesome  ; 
what  he  hath  is  little,  but  very  good  ;  it  consisteth  most 
of  mutton,  beef,  and  veal  :  if  he  adds  any  thing  for  a  great 
day,  or  a  stranger,  his  garden  or  orchard  supplies  it,  or 
his  barn  and  yard  :  he  goes  no  further  for  any  entertain- 
ment, lest  he  go  into  the  world,  esteeming  it  absurd  that 
he  should  exceed  who  teacheth  others  temperance.  But 
those  which  his  home  produceth,  he  refuseth  not,  as  com- 
ing cheap  and  easy,  and  arising  from  the  improvement  of 
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things  which  otherwise  would  be  lost.  Wherein  he  ad- 
mires and  imitates  the  wonderful  providence  and  thrift  of 
the  great  Householder  of  the  world  :  for  there  being  two 
things  which  as  they  are  are  unuseful  to  man,  the  one  for 
smallness,  as  crumbs  and  scattered  corn,  and  the  like  ; 
the  other  for  the  foulness,  as  wash  and  dirt,  and  things 
thereinto  fallen,  God  hath  provided  creatures  for  both ; 
for  the  first,  poultry,  for  the  second,  swine.  These  save 
man  the  labour  and  doing  that  which  either  he  could  not 
do,  or  was  not  fit  for  him  to  do,  by  taking  both  sorts  of 
food  into  them,  do  as  it  were  and  dress  and  prepare  both  for 
man  in  themselves,  by  growing  themselves  fit  for  his  table. 
The  Parson  in  his  house  observes  fasting  days  ;  and  par- 
ticularly, as  Sunday  is  his  day  of  joy,  so  Friday  his  day  of 
humiliation,  which  he  celebrates  not  only  with  abstinence 
of  diet,  but  also  of  company,  recreation,  and  all  outward 
contentments  ;  and  besides,  with  confession  of  sins  and  all 
acts  of  mortification.  Now  fasting  days  contain  a  treble 
obligation  :  First,  of  eating  less  that  day  than  on  other 
days  ;  secondly,  of  eating  no  pleasing  or  over-nourishing 
things,  as  the  Israelites  did  eat  sour  herbs  ;  thirdly,  of 
eating  no  flesh,  which  is  but  the  determination  of  the 
second  rule  by  authority  to  this  particular.  The  two 
former  obligations  are  much  more  essential  to  a  true  fast 
than  the  third  and  last  ;  and  fasting  days  were  fully  per- 
formed by  keeping  the  two  former,  had  not  authority  in- 
terposed ;  so  that  to  eat  little,  and  that  unpleasant,  is  the 
natural  rule  of  fasting,  although  it  be  flesh.  For  since 
fasting  in  Scripture  language  is  an  afflicting  of  our  souls,  if 
a  piece  of  dry  flesh  at  my  table  be  more  unpleasant  to  me 
than  some  fish  there,  certainly  to  eat  the  flesh  and  not  the 
fish,  is  to  keep  the  fasting  day  naturally.  And  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  the  prohibiting  of  flesh  came  from  hot 
countries,  where  both  flesh  alone,  and  much  more  with 
wine,  is  apt  to  nourish  more  than  in  cold  regions,  and 
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where  flesh  may  be  much  better  spared,  and  with  more 
safety  than  elsewhere,  where  both  the  people  and  the  drink 
being  cold  and  phlegmatic,  the  eating  of  flesh  is  an  anti- 
dote to  both.  For  it  is  certain,  that  a  weak  stomach, 
being  prepossessed  with  flesh,  shall  much  better  brook  and 
bear  a  draught  of  beer,  than  if  it  had  taken  before  either 
fish  or  roots,  or  such  things  ;  which  will  discover  itself  by 
spitting,  and  rheum,  or  phlegm.  To  conclude,  the  Parson, 
if  he  be  in  full  health,  keeps  the  three  obligations,  eating 
fish,  or  roots,  and  that  for  quantity  little,  for  quality  un- 
pleasant. If  his  body  be  weak  and  obstructed,  as  most 
students  are,  he  cannot  keep  the  last  obligation,  nor  suffer 
others  in  his  house  that  are  so,  to  keep  it ;  but  only  the 
two  former,  which  also  in  diseases  of  exinanition  (as  con- 
sumptions) must  be  broken  ;  for  meat  was  made  for  man, 
not  man  for  meat.  To  all  this  may  be  added,  not  for 
emboldening  the  unruly,  but  for  the  comfort  of  the  weak, 
that  not  only  sickness  breaks  these  obligations  of  fasting, 
but  sickliness  also.  For  it  is  as  unnatural  to  do  anything 
that  leads  me  to  a  sickness,  to  which  I  am  inclined,  as  not 
to  get  out  of  that  sickness,  when  I  am  in  it,  by  any  diet. 
One  thing  is  evident,  that  an  English  body,  and  a  student's 
body,  are  two  great  obstructed  vessels,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  is  food,  and  not  physic,  which  doth  less  obstruct  than 
flesh  moderately  taken  ;  as  being  immoderately  taken,  it  is 
exceedingly  obstructive.  And  obstructions  are  the  cause 
of  most  diseases. 
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CHAPTEP  XL 

THE   PARSON'S  COURTESY. 

The  country  Parson  owing  a  debt  of  charity  to  the 
poor,  and  of  courtesy  to  his  other  parishioners,  he  so  dis- 
tinguished that  he  keeps  his  money  for  the  poor  and  his 
table  for  those  that  are  above  alms.  Not  but  that  the 
poor  are  welcome  also  to  his  table,  whom  he  sometimes 
purposely  takes  home  with  him,  setting  them  close  by  him, 
and  carving  for  them,  both  for  his  own  humility  and  their 
comfort,  who  are  much  cheered  with  such  friend linesse. 
But  since  both  is  to  be  done,  the  better  sort  invited,  and 
meaner  relieved,  he  chooseth  rather  to  give  the  poor 
money,  which  they  can  better  employ  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, and  suitably  to  their  needs,  than  so  much  given 
in  meat  at  dinner.  Having  then  invited  some  of  his 
parish,  he  taketh  his  times  to  do  the  like  to  the  rest ;  so 
that  in  the  compass  of  the  year,  he  hath  them  all  with 
him,  because  country  people  are  very  observant  of  such 
things,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  being  not  invited 
they  are  hated  ;  which  persuasion  the  Parson  by  all  means 
avoids,  knowing  that  where  there  are  such  conceits,  there 
is  no  room  for  his  doctrine  to  enter.  Yet  doth  he  oftenest 
invite  those  whom  he  sees  take  best  courses,  that  so  both 
they  may  be  encouraged  to  persevere,  and  others  spurred 
to  do  well,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  like  courtesy.  For 
though  he  desire  that  all  should  live  well  and  virtuously, 
not  for  any  reward  of  his  but  for  virtue's  sake,  yet  that 
will  not  be  so  ;  and  therefore  as  God,  although  we  should 
love  him  only  for  his  own  sake,  yet  out  of  his  infinite  pity 


"  When  he  riseth  in  the  morning,  he  bethinketh  himself  what  good  deeds  h<» 
can  do  that  day,  and  presently  doth  them;  counting  that  day  lost  wherein  he 
hath  not  exercised  bis  charity. — Herbert,  p.  237. 
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hath  set  forth  heaven  for  a  reward  to  draw  men  to  piety, 
and  is  content,  if  at  least  so,  they  will  become  good  ;  so 
the  country  Parson,  who  is  a  diligent  observer  and  tracker 
of  God's  ways,  sets  up  as  many  encouragements  to  good- 
ness as  he  can,  both  in  honour,  and  profit,  and  fame  ;  that 
he  may,  if  not  the  best  way,  yet  any  way,  make  his  parish 
good. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    PARSON'S  CHARiTY. 

The  country  Parson  is  full  of  charity  ;  it  is  his  pre- 
dominant element :  for  many  and  wonderful  things  are 
spoken  of  thee,  thou  great  virtue  !  To  charity  is  given 
the  covering  of  sins,  1  Pet.  iv.  8  ;  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  Matthew  vi.  14,  Luke  vii.  47  ;  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  Romans  xiii.  10  ;  the  life  of  faith,  James  ii.  26  ;  the 
blessings  of  this  life,  Proverbs  xxii.  9,  Psalm  xli.  2  ;  and 
the  reward  of  the  next,  Matthew  xxv.  35.  In  brief,  it  is 
the  body  of  religion,  John  xiii.  35  ;  and  the  top  of  Chris- 
tian  virtues,  1  Corinthians  xiii.  Wherefore  all  his  works 
relish  of  charity.  When  he  riseth  in  the  morning,  he 
bethinketh  himself  what  good  deeds  he  can  do  that  day, 
and  presently  doth  them  ;  counting  that  day  lost  wherein 
he  hath  not  exercised  his  charity.  He  first  considers  his 
own  parish,  and  takes  care  that  there  be  not  a  beggar  or 
idle  person  in  his  parish,  but  that  all  be  in  a  competent 
way  of  getting  their  living.  This  he  effects  either  by 
bounty,  or  persuasion,  or  by  authority,  making  use  of  that 
excellent  statute  which  binds  all  parishes  to  maintain  their 
own.    If  his  parish  be  rich,  he  exacts  this  of  them  ;  if 
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poor,  and  he  able,  he  easeth  them  therein.  But  he  gives 
no  set  pension  to  any  ;  for  this  in  time  will  lose  the  name 
and  effect  of  charity  with  the  poor  people,  though  not 
with  God  ;  for  then  they  will  reckon  upon  it  as  on  a  debt ; 
and  if  it  be  taken  away,  though  justly,  they  will  murmur, 
and  repine  as  much  as  he  that  is  disseized  of  his  own  in- 
heritance. But  the  Parson  having  a  double  aim,  and  mak- 
ing a  hook  of  his  charity,  causeth  them  still  to  depend  on 
him  ;  and  so  by  continual  and  fresh  bounties,  unexpected 
to  them,  but  resolved  to  himself,  he  wins  them  to  praise 
God  more,  to  live  more  religiously,  and  to  take  more  pains 
in  their  vocation,  as  not  knowing  when  they  shall  be  re- 
lieved ;  which  otherwise  they  would  reckon  upon  and  turn 
to  idleness.  Besides  this  general  provision,  he  hath  other 
times  of  opening  his  hand  ;  as  at  great  festivals  and  com- 
munions ;  not  suffering  any  that  day  that  he  receives  to 
want  a  good  meal  suiting  to  the  joy  of  the  occasion.  But 
specially,  at  hard  times,  and  dearths,  he  even  parts  his 
living  and  life  among  them,  giving  some  corn  outright,  and 
selling  other  at  under  rates  ;  and  when  his  own  stock 
serves  not,  working  those  that  are  able  to  the  same  charity, 
still  pressing  it  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
never  leaving  them  till  he  obtain  his  desire.  Yet  in  all 
his  charity,  he  distinguisheth,  giving  them  most  who  live 
best,  and  take  most  pains,  and  are  most  charged  :  so  is  his 
charity  in  effect  a  sermon.  After  the  consideration  of  his 
own  parish,  he  enlargeth  himself,  if  he  be  able,  to  the 
neighbourhood  ;  for  that  also  is  some  kind  of  obligation  ; 
so  doth  he  also  to  those  at  his  door,  whom  God  puts  in 
his  way,  and  makes  his  neighbours.  But  these  he  helps 
not  without  some  testimony,  except  the  evidence  of  the 
misery  bring  testimony  with  it.  For  though  these  tes- 
timonies also  may  be  falsified,  yet  considering  that  the  law 
allows  these  in  case  they  be  true,  but  allows  by  no  means 
to  give  without  testimony,  as  he  obeys  authority  in  the 
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one,  so  that  being  once  satisfied,  he  allows  his  charity  some 
blindness  in  the  other ;  especially,  since  of  the  two  com- 
mands, we  are  more  enjoined  to  be  charitable  than  wise. 
But  evident  miseries  have  a  natural  privilege  and  exemp- 
tion from  all  law.  Whenever  he  gives  anything,  and  sees 
them  labour  in  thanking  of  him,  he  exacts  of  them  to  let 
him  alone,  and  say  rather,  God  be  praised  !  God  be  glori- 
fied !  that  so  the  thanks  may  go  the  right  way,  and  thither 
only  where  they  are  only  due.  So  doth  he  also  before 
giving  make  them  say  their  prayers  first,  or  the  Creed  and 
Ten  Commandments,  and  as  he  finds  them  perfect,  rewards 
them  the  more.  For  other  givings  are  lay  and  secular  ; 
but  this  is  to  give  like  a  priest. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    PARSON'S  CHURCH. 

The  country  Parson  hath  a  special  care  of  his  church, 
that  all  things  there  be  decent,  and  befitting  His  name,  by 
which  it  is  called.  Therefore,  first,  he  takes  order  that 
all  things  be  in  good  repair  ;  as  walls  plastered,  windows 
glazed,  floor  paved,  seats  whole,  firm,  and  uniform,  espe- 
cially that  the  pulpit  and  desk,  and  communion  table  and 
font,  be  as  they  ought  for  those  great  duties  that  are  per- 
formed in  them.  Secondly,  that  the  church  be  swept 
and  kept  clean  without  dust  or  cobwebs,  and  at  great 
festivals  strewed  and  stuck  with  boughs,  and  perfumed 
with  incense.  Thirdly,  that  there  be  fit  and  proper  texts 
of  Scripture  everywhere  painted,  and  that  all  the  painting 
be  grave  and  reverend,  not  with  light  colours  or  foolish 
antics.    Fourthly,  that  all  the  books  appointed  by  autho- 
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rity  be  there,  and  those  not  torn  or  fouled,  but  whole  and 
clean,  and  well  bound  ;  and  that  there  be  a  fitting  and 
sightly  communion  cloth  of  fine  linen,  with  a  handsome 
and  seemly  carpet  of  good  and  costly  stuff  or  cloth,  and 
all  kept  sweet  and  clean,  in  a  strong  and  decent  chest, 
with  a  chalice  and  cover,  and  a  stoop  or  flagon,  and  a 
basin  for  alms  and  offerings  ;  besides  which,  he  hath  a 
poor-man's  box  conveniently  seated  to  receive  the  charity 
of  well-minded  people,  and  to  lay  up  treasure  for  the  sick 
and  needy.  And  all  this  he  doth,  not  as  out  of  necessity, 
or  as  putting  a  holiness  in  the  things,  but  as  desiring  to 
keep  the  middle  way  between  superstition  and  slovenliness, 
and  as  following  the  Apostle's  two  great  and  admirable 
rules  in  things  of  this  nature,  the  first  whereof  is,  Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order :  The  second,  Let  all 
things  be  done  to  edification,  1  Cor.  xiv.  For  these  two 
rules  comprise  and  include  the  double  object  of  our  duty, 
God  and  our  neighbour  ;  the  first  being  for  the  honour 
of  God,  the  second  for  the  benefit  of  our  neighbour.  So 
that  they  excellently  score  out  the  way,  and  fully  and  ex- 
actly contain,  even  in  external  and  indifferent  things,  what 
course  is  to  be  taken,  and  put  them  to  great  shame  who 
deny  the  Scripture  to  be  perfect. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    PARSON    IN  CIRCUIT. 

The  country  Parson,  upon  the  afternoons  in  the  week- 
days, takes  occasion  sometimes  to  visit  in  person  now  one 
quarter  of  his  parish  now  another.  For  there  he  shall 
find  his  flock  most  naturally  as  they  are,  wallowing  in  the 
midst  of  their  affairs  :  whereas  on  Sunday  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  compose  themselves  to  order,  which  they  put  on 
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as  their  holiday  clothes,  and  come  to  church  in  frame,  but 
commonly  the  next  day  put  off  both.  When  he  comes  to 
any  house,  first  he  blesseth  it,  and  then  as  he  finds  the 
persons  of  the  house  employed,  so  he  forms  his  discourse. 
Those  that  he  finds  religiously  employed,  he  both  com- 
mends them  much,  and  furthers  them  when  he  is  gone,  in 
their  employment ;  as  if  he  finds  them  reading,  he  furnish- 
eth  them  with  good  books ;  if  curing  poor  people,  he  sup- 
plies them  wjth  receipts,  and  instructs  them  further  in  that 
skill,  shewing  them  how  acceptable  such  works  are  to  God, 
and  wishing  them  ever  to  do  the  cures  with  their  own  hands, 
and  not  to  put  them  over  to  servants.  Those  that  he  finds 
busy  in  the  works  of  their  calling,  he  commendeth  them 
also :  for  it  is  a  good  and  just  thing  for  every  one  to  do 
their  own  business.  But  then  he  admonisheth  them  of  two 
things ;  first  that  they  dive  not  too  deep  into  worldly  affairs, 
plunging  themselves  over  head  and  ears  into  carking  and 
caring ;  but  that  they  so  labour,  as  neither  to  labour 
anxiously,  nor  distrustfully,  nor  profanely.  Then  they  la- 
bour anxiously,  when  they  overdo  it,  to  the  loss  of  their 
quiet  and  health  :  then  distrustfully,  when  they  doubt 
God's  providence,  thinking  that  their  own  labour  is  the 
cause  of  their  thriving,  as  if  it  were  in  their  own  hands  to 
thrive  or  not  to  thrive.  Then  they  labour  profanely,  when 
they  set  themselves  to  work  like  brute  beasts,  never  raising 
their  thoughts  to  God,  nor  sanctifying  their  labour  with 
daily  prayer ;  when  on  the  Lord's  day  they  do  unnecessary 
servile  work,  or  in  time  of  divine  service  on  other  holy  days, 
except  in  the  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  and  in  the  seasons 
of  seed-time  and  harvest.  Secondly,  he  adviseth  them  so 
to  labour  for  wealth  and  maintenance,  as  that  they  make 
not  that  the  end  of  their  labour,  but  that  they  may  have 
wherewithal  to  serve  God  the  better,  and  to  do  good  deeds. 
After  these  discourses,  if  they  be  poor  and  needy  whom  he 
thus  finds  labouring,  he  gives  them  somewhat ;  and  opens 
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not  only  his  mouth,  but  his  purse  to  their  relief,  that  so 
they  go  on  more  cheerfully  in  their  vocation,  and  himself 
be  ever  the  more  welcome  to  them.  Those  that  the  Parson 
finds  idle  or  ill-employed,  he  chides  not  at  first,  for  that 
were  neither  civil  nor  profitable,  but  always  in  the  close, 
before  he  departs  from  them  ;  yet  in  this  he  distinguisheth, 
for  if  he  be  a  plain  countryman,  he  reproves  him  plainly  ; 
for  they  are  not  sensible  of  fineness ;  if  they  be  of  higher 
quality,  they  commonly  are  quick,  and  sensible,  and  very 
tender  of  reproof ;  and  therefore  he  lays  his  discourse  so, 
that  he  comes  to  the  point  very  leisurely,  and  oftentimes, 
as  Nathan  did,  in  the  person  of  another,  making  them  to 
reprove  themselves.  However,  one  way  or  other,  he  ever 
reproves  them,  that  he  may  keep  himself  pure,  and  not  be 
entangled  in  others'  sins.  Neither  in  this  doth  he  forbear, 
though  there  be  company  by  :  for  as  when  the  offence  is 
particular,  and  against  me,  I  am  to  follow  our  Saviour's 
rule,  and  to  take  my  brother  aside,  and  reprove  him ;  so 
when  the  offence  is  public,  and  against  God,  I  am  then  to 
follow  the  apostle's  rule,  1  Timothy  v.  20,  and  to  rebuke 
openly  that  which  is  done  openly.  Besides  these  occasional 
discourses,  the  Parson  questions  what  order  is  kept  in  the 
house,  as  about  prayers,  morning  and  evening  on  their 
knees,  reading  of  Scripture,  catechizing,  singing  of  psalms 
at  their  work  on  holy  days :  who  can  read,  who  not ;  and 
sometimes  he  hears  the  children  read  himself,  and  blesseth, 
encouraging  also  the  servants  to  learn  to  read,  and  offering 
to  have  them  taught  on  holy  days  by  his  servants.  If  the 
Parson  were  ashamed  of  particularizing  in  these  things,  he 
were  not  fit  to  be  a  Parson  ;  but  he  holds  the  rule,  that 
nothing  is  little  in  God's  service  ;  if  it  once  have  the 
honour  of  that  name,  it  grows  great  instantly.  Wherefore 
noil  her  disdaineth  he  to  enter  into  the  poorest  cottage, 
though  he  even  creep  into  it,  and  though  it  smell  never  so 
Loathsomely.    For  both  God  is  there  also,  and  those  for 
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whom  God  died  :  and  so  much  the  rnther  doth  he  so,  as 
his  access  to  the  poor  is  more  comfortable  than  to  the  rich  ; 
and  in  regard  of  himself,  it  is  more  humiliation.  These  are 
the  Parson's  general  aims  in  his  circuit ;  but  with  these  he 
mingles  other  discourses  for  conversation  sake,  and  to  make 
his  higher  purposes  slip  the  more  easily. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PARSON  COMFORTING. 

The  country  Parson,  when  any  of  his  cure  is  sick,  or 
afflicted  with  loss  of  friend,  or  estate,  or  any  ways  distress- 
ed, fails  not  to  afford  his  best  comforts,  and  rather  goes  to 
tkem  than  sends  for  the  afflicted,  though  they  can  and 
otherwise  ought  to  come  to  him.  To  this  end  he  hath 
thoroughly  digested  all  the  points  of  consolation,  as  having 
continual  use  of  them,  such  as  are  from  God's  general  pro- 
vidence extended  even  to  lilies  ;  from  his  particular,  to  his 
Church  ;  from  his  promises  ;  from  the  example  of  all  saints 
that  ever  were :  from  Christ  himself,  perfecting  our  re- 
demption no  other  way  than  by  sorrow  ;  from  the  benefit 
of  affliction,  which  softens  and  works  the  stubborn  heart  of 
man ;  from  the  certainty  both  of  deliverance  and  reward, 
if  we  faint  not  ;  from  the  miserable  comparison  of  the  mo- 
ments of  griefs  here  with  the  weight  of  joys  hereafter.  Be- 
sides this,  in  his  visiting  the  sick,  or  otherwise  afflicted,  he 
followeth  the  Church's  counsel,  namely,  in  persuading  them 
to  particular  confession  ;  labouring  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  great  good  use  of  this  ancient  and  pious  ordi- 
nance, and  how  necessary  it  is  in  some  cases  :  he  also  ur- 
geth  them  to  do  some  pious  charitable  works,  as  a  neces- 
sary evidence  and  fruit  of  their  faith,  at  that  time  especially  : 
the  participation  of  the  holy  sacrament,  how  comfortable 
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and  sovereign  a  medicine  it  is  to  all  sin-sick  souls  ;  what 
strength,  and  joy,  and  peace  it  administers  against  all  temp- 
tations, even  to  death  itself,  he  plainly  and  generally  in- 
timateth  to  the  disaffected  or  sick  person,  that  so  the 
hunger  and  thirst  after  it  may  come  rather  from  themselves 
than  from  his  persuasion. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  PARSON  A  FATHER.1 

The  country  Parson  is  not  only  a  father  to  his  flock,  but 
also  professeth  himself  thoroughly  of  the  opinion,  carrying 
it  about  with  him  as  fully  as  if  he  had  begot  his  whole 
parish.  And  of  this  he  makes  great  use.  For  by  this 
means,  when  any  sins,  he  hateth  him  not  as  an  officer,  but 
pities  him  as  a  father :  and  even  in  those  wrongs  which 
either  in  tithing  or  otherwise  are  done  to  his  own  person, 
he  considers  the  offender  as  a  child,  and  forgives,  so  he 
may  have  any  sign  of  amendment;  so  also,  when,  after  many 
admonitions,  any  continue  to  be  refractory,  yet  he  gives 
him  not  over,  but  is  long  before  he  proceed  to  disinheri- 
ting, or  perhaps  never  goes  so  far ;  knowing  that  some  are 
called  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  therefore  he  still  expects, 
and  waits,  lest  he  should  determine  G'od's  hour  of  coming; 
which  as  he  cannot,  touching  the  last  day,  so  neither 
touching  the  intermediate  days  of  conversion. 

1  "  Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  is  not 
easy.  I  have  always  considered  a  clergyman  as  the  father  of  a 
larger  family  than  he  is  able  to  maintain." — Johnson  by  CrOKEE, 
vii.  152. 


"The  country  Parson,  when  nnv  of  his  cure  is  sick,  or  afflicted  with  loss  of  ft*  snd, 
or  estate,  or  any  ways  distressed,  fails  not  to  afford  his  hest  comforts.  '—Herbert, 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  PARSON  IN  JOURNEY. 

The  country  Parson,  when  a  just  occasion  calleth  him 
out  of  his  parish  (which  he  diligently  and  strictly  weigh  - 
eth,  his  parish  being  all  his  joy  and  thought),  leaveth  not 
his  ministry  behind  him ;  but  is  himself  wherever  he  is. 
Therefore  those  he  meets  on  the  way  he  blesseth  audibly, 
and  with  those  he  overtakes,  or  that  overtake  him,  he 
begins  good  discourses,  such  as  may  edify,  interposing 
some  short  and  honest  refreshments,  which  may  make  his 
other  discourses  more  welcome  and  less  tedious.  And 
when  he  comes  to  his  inn,  he  refuseth  not  to  join,  that  he 
may  enlarge  the  glory  of  God  to  the  company  he  is  in,  by 
a  due  blessing  of  God  for  their  safe  arrival,  and  saying 
grace  at  meat,  and  at  going  to  bed  by  giving  the  host 
notice,  that  he  will  have  prayers  in  the  hall,  wishing  him 
to  inform  his  guests  thereof,  that  if  any  be  willing  to  par- 
take, they  may  resort  thither.  The  like  he  doth  in  the 
morning,  using  pleasantly  the  outlandish  proverb,  that 
prayers  and  provender  never  hinder  journey.  When  he 
comes  to  any  other  house,  where  his  kindred  or  other  rela- 
tions give  him  any  authority  over  the  family,  if  he  be  to  stay 
for  a  time,  he  considers  diligently  the  state  thereof  to  God- 
ward,  and  that  in  two  points  :  First,  what  disorders  there 
are  either  in  apparel,  or  diet,  or  too  open  a  buttery,  or 
reading  vain  books,  or  swearing,  or  breeding  up  children 
to  no  calling,  but  in  idleness,  or  the  like.  Secondly,  what 
means  of  piety,  whether  daily  prayers  be  used,  grace,  read- 
ing of  Scriptures,  and  other  good  books  ;  how  Sundays, 
holydays,  and  fasting  days  are  kept.  And  accordingly,  as 
he  finds  any  defect  in  these,  he  first  considers  with  himself, 
what  kind  of  remedy  fits  the  temper  of  the  house  best, 
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and  then  he  faithfully  and  boldly  applieth  it,  yet  season- 
ably and  discreetly,  by  taking  aside  the  lord  or  lady,  or 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house,  and  shewing  them  clearly, 
that  they  respect  them  most  who  wish  them  best,  and  that 
not  a  desire  to  meddle  with  others'  affairs,  but  the  earnest- 
ness to  do  all  the  good  he  can,  moves  him  to  say  thus  and 
thus. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    PARSON    IN  SENTINEL. 

The  country  Parson,  wherever  he  is,  keeps  God's  watch  ; 
that  is,  there  is  nothing  spoken  or  done  in  the  company 
where  he  is,  but  comes  under  his  test  and  censure  :  if  it 
be  well  spoken  or  done,  he  takes  occasion  to  commend 
and  enlarge  it  ;  if  ill,  he  presently  lays  hold  of  it,  lest  the 
poison  steal  into  some  young  and  unwary  spirits,  and  pos- 
sess them  even  before  they  themselves  heed  it.  But  this 
he  doth  discreetly,  with  mollifying  and  suppling  words  : 
This  was  not  so  well  said,  as  it  might  have  been  forborne ; 
we  cannot  allow  this,  or  else  the  thing  will  admit  interpre- 
tation ;  your  meaning  is  not  thus,  but  thus  ;  or,  so  far 
indeed  what  you  say  is  true,  and  well  said  ;  but  this  will 
not  stand  :  this  is  called  keeping  God's  watch,  when  the 
baits  which  the  enemy  lays  in  company  are  discovered  and 
avoided :  this  is  to  be  on  God's  side,  and  be  true  to  his 
party.  Besides,  if  he  perceive  in  company  any  discourse 
tending  to  ill,  either  by  the  wickedness  or  quarrelsomeness 
thereof,  he  either  prevents  it  judiciously,  or  breaks  it  off 
seasonably  by  some  diversion.  Wherein  a  pleasantness  of 
disposition  is  of  great  use,  men  being  willing  to  sell  the 
interest  and  engagement  of  their  discourses  for  no  price 
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sooner  than  that  of  mirth;1  whether  the  nature  of  man, 
loving  refreshment,  gladly  betakes  itself,  even  to  the  loss 
of  honour. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   PARSON   IN  REFERENCE. 

The  country  Parson  is  sincere  and  upright  in  all  his 
relations.  And  first,  he  is  ju3t  to  his  country ;  as  when 
he  is  set  at  an  armour,  or  horse,  he  borrows  them  not  to 
serve  the  turn,  nor  provides  slight  and  unuseful,  but  such 
as  are  every  way  fitting  to  do  his  country  true  and  laud- 
able service,  when  occasion  requires.  To  do  otherwise  is 
deceit,  and  therefore  not  for  him  who  is  hearty  and 
true  in  all  his  ways,  as  being  the  servant  of  Him  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile.  Likewise  in  any  other  country  duty,  he 
considers  what  is  the  end  of  any  command,  and  then  he 
suits  things  faithfully  according  to  that  end.  Secondly,  he 
carries  himself  very  respectfully  as  to  all  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  so  especially  to  his  diocesan,  honouring  him 
both  in  word  and  behaviour,  and  resorting  unto  him  in  any 
difficulty,  either  in  his  studies  or  in  his  parish.  He  ob- 
serves visitations,  and  being  there,  makes  due  use  of  them, 
as  of  clergy  councils,  for  the  benefit  of  the  diocese.  And 
therefore  before  he  comes,  having  observed  some  defects 
in  the  ministry,  he  then  either  in  sermon,  if  he  preach,  or 
at  some  other  time  of  the  day,  propounds  among  his 
brethren  what  were  fitting  to  be  done.  Thirdly,  he  keeps 
good  correspondence  with  all  the  neighbouring  pastors 

1  As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man." 
—Proverbs  xxvii.  17. 
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round  about  him,  performing  for  them  any  ministerial 
officer  which  is  not  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  parish. 
Likewise  he  welcomes  to  his  house  any  minister,  how  poor 
or  mean  soever,  with  as  joyful  a  countenance  as  if  he  were 
to  entertain  some  great  lord.  Fourthly,  he  fulfils  the 
duty  and  debt  of  neighbourhood  to  all  the  parishes  which 
are  near  him.  For  the  apostle's  rule  (Philip,  iv.)  being 
admirable  and  large,  that  "  we  should  do  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  or  just,  or  pure,  or  lovely,  or  of  good 
report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  or  any  praise  and  neigh- 
bourhood being  ever  reputed,  even  among  the  heathen,  as 
an  obligation  to  do  good,  rather  than  to  those  that  are 
further,  where  things  are  otherwise  equal,  therefore  he  sa- 
tisfies this  duty  also.  Especially  if  God  .have  sent  any 
calamity  either  by  fire  or  famine,  to  any  neighbouring 
parish,  then  he  expects  no  brief,  but  taking  his  parish 
together  the  next  Sunday,  or  holy-day,  and  exposing  to 
them  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  none  knowing  whose 
turn  may  be  next ;  and  then  when  he  hath  affrighted  them 
with  this,  exposing  the  obligation  of  charity,  and  neighbour- 
hood, he  first  gives  himself  liberally,  and  then  incites  them 
to  give  ;  making  together  a  sum  either  to  be  sent,  or,  which 
were  more  comfortable,  all  together  choosing  some  fit  day 
to  carry  it  themselves,  and  cheer  the  afflicted.  So,  if  any 
neighbouring  village  be  overburdened  with  poor,  and  his 
own  less  charged,  he  finds  some  way  of  relieving  it,  and 
reducing  the  manna  and  bread  of  charity  to  some  equality, 
representing  to  his  people,  that  the  blessing  of  God  to 
tliem  ought  to  make  them  the  more  charitable,  and  not  the 
less,  lest  he  cast  their  neighbours'  poverty  on  them  also. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   PARSON   IN  GOD'S  STEAD. 

The  country  Parson  is  in  God's  stead  to  his  parish,  and 
dischargeth  God  what  he  can  of  his  promises,  wherefore 
there  is  nothing  done,  either  well  or  ill,  whereof  he  is  not 
the  rewarder  or  punisher.  If  he  chance  to  find  any 
reading  in  another's  Bible,  he  provides  him  one  of  his 
own.  If  he  find  another  giving  a  poor  man  a  penny,  he 
gives  him  a  tester1  for  it,  if  the  giver  be  fit  to  receive  it ; 
or  if  he  be  of  a  condition  above  such  gifts,  he  sends  him  a 
good  book,  or  easeth  him  in  his  tithes,  telling  him,  when  he 
hath  forgotten  it,  This  I  do,  because  at  such  and  such  a 
time  you  were  charitable.  This  is  in  some  sort  a  dis- 
charging of  God ;  as  concerning  this  life,  who  hath  pro- 
mised, that  godliness  shall  be  gainful :  but  in  the  other, 
God  is  his  own  immediate  paymaster,  rewarding  all  good 
deeds  to  their  full  proportion.  u  The  Parson's  punishing 
of  sin  and  vice  is  rather  by  withdrawing  his  bounty  and 
courtesy  from  the  parties  offending,  or  by  private  or  public 
reproof,  as  the  case  requires,  than  by  causing  them  to  be 
presented,  or  otherwise  complained  of.  And  yet,  as  the 
malice  of  the  person,  or  heinousness  of  the  crime  may  be, 
he  is  careful  to  see  condign  punishment  inflicted,  and  with 
truly  godly  zeal,  without  hatred  to  the  person,  hungreth 
and  thirsteth  after  righteous  punishment  of  unrighteousness. 
Thus  both  in  rewarding  virtue,  and  in  punishing  vice,  the 
Parson  endeavoureth  to  be  in  God's  stead,  knowing  that 
country  people  are  drawn  or  led  by  sense,  more  than  by 

1  The  value  of  a  u  tester  "  or  "  testorne '  was  sixpence.  The  word 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old  authors,  from  the  days  of  Latuuoi 
to  those  of  Bunyan.    Shakespeare  often  uses  it. 
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faith  ;  by  present  rewards  or  punishments,  more  than  by 
future." 

CHAPTER  XXL 

THE   PARSON'S  CATECHISING.' 

The  country  Parson  values  catechising  highly  :  For 
there  being  three  points  of  his  duty  ;  the  one,  to  infuse 
a  competent  knowledge  of  salvation  in  every  one  of  his 
flock  ;  the  other,  to  multiply  and  build  up  this  knowledge 
to  a  spiritual  temple  ;  the  third,  to  inflame  this  knowledge, 
to  press,  and  drive  it  to  practice,  turning  it  to  reformation 
of  life,  by  pithy  and  lively  exhortations  ;  catechising  is  the 
first  point,  and  but  by  catechising,  the  other  cannot  be 
attained.  Besides,  whereas  in  sermons  there  is  a  kind  of 
state,  in  catechising  there  is  an  humbleness  very  suitable  to 
Christian  regeneration  ;  whi^h  exceedingly  delights  him  as 
by  way  of  exercise  upon  himself,  and  by  way  of  preaching 
to  himself,  for  the  advancing  of  his  own  mortification  :  For 
in  preaching  to  others,  he  forgets  not  himself,  but  is  first 
a  sermon  to  himself,  and  then  to  others  ;  growing  with  the 
growth  of  his  parish.  He  useth  and  preferreth  the  ordi- 
nary Church  Catechism,  partly  for  obedience  to  authority, 
partly  for  uniformity  sake,  that  the  same  common  truths 
may  be  everywhere  professed,  especially  since  many  remove 
from  parish  to  parish,  who,  like  Christian  soldiers,  are  to 
give  the  word,  and  to  satisfy  the  congregation  by  their  ca- 
tholic answers.     He  exacts  of  all  the  doctrine  of  the  Cate- 

1  44  And  he  (Herbert)  then  made  it  his  humble  request  that  they 
(his  parishioners  at  Bemerton)  would  be  constant  to  the  afternoons 
sermon  and  catechising,  and  shewed  them  convincing  reasons  why 
he  desired  it ;  and  his  obliging  example  and  persuasions  brought 
them  to  a  willing  conformity  to  his  desires." — Walton's  Life  of 
Herbert. 
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ehism  ;  of  the  younger  sort,  the  very  words  ;  of  the  elder, 
the  substance.1  Those  he  catechiseth  publicly,  these  pri- 
vately, giving  age  honour,  according  to  the  apostle's  rule, 
1  Tim.  v.  1.  He  requires  all  to  be  present  at  catechising: 
First,  for  the  authority  of  the  work  ;  secondly,  that  parents 
and  masters,  as  they  hear  the  answers  prove,  may,  when 
they  come  home,  either  commend  or  reprove,  either  re- 
ward or  puni&h.  Thirdly,  that  those  of  the  elder  sort,  who 
are  not  well  grounded,  may  then,  by  an  honourable  way, 
take  occasion  to  be  better  instructed.  Fourthly,  that  those 
who  are  well  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  may 
examine  their  grounds,  renew  their  vows,  and  by  occasion 
of  both,  enlarge  their  meditations.  When  once  all  have 
learned  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  he  thinks  it  the  most 
useful  way  that  a  pastor  can  take,  to  go  over  the  same, 
but  in  other  words :  for  many  say  the  Catechism  by  rote, 
as  parrots,  without  ever  piercing  into  the  sense  of  it.  In 
this  course  the  order  of  the  Catechism  would  be  kept,  but 
the  rest  varied  :  as  thus,  in  the  Creed :  How  came  this 
tvorld  to  be  as  it  is  ?  Was  it  made,  or  came  it  by  chance  ? 
Who  made  it  ?  Did  you  see  God  make  it  ?  Then  are 
there  some  things  to  be  believed  that  are  not  seen  ?  Is 
this  the  nature  of  belief?  Is  not  Christianity  full  of  such 
things,  as  are  not  to  be  seen,  but  believed  ?  You  said, 
God  made  the  world  ;  Who  is  God  ?  And  so  forward, 
requiring  answers  to  all  these,  and  helping  and  cherishing 
the  answerer,  by  making  the  questions  very  plain  with  com- 
parisons, and  making  much  even  of  a  word  of  truth  from 

1  "  It  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  the  Catechism  was  made  for 
children  only :  for  all  Christians  are  equally  concerned  in  those 
saving  truths  which  are  there  taught ;  and  the  doctrine  delivered 
in  the  Catechism  is  as  proper  for  the  study,  and  as  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  a  great  doctor,  as  of  a  weak  Christian,  or  a 
young  child." — Bishop  Ken's  Exposition,  Prose  Works  (Round), 
p.  339  (quoted  by  Mr.  Wilmutt  in  his  edition  of  Hekeert.) 
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him.  This  order  being  used  to  one,  would  be  a  little 
varied  to  another.  And  this  is  an  admirable  way  of  teach- 
ing, wherein  the  catechised  will  at  length  find  delight,  and 
by  which  the  catechizer,  if  he  once  get  the  skill  of  it,  will 
draw  out  of  ignorant  and  silly  souls,  even  the  dark  and 
deep  points  of  religion.  Socrates  did  thus  in  philosophy, 
who  held  that  the  seeds  of  all  truth  lay  in  every  body,  and 
accordingly,  by  questions  well  ordered,  he  found  philosophy 
in  silly  tradesmen.  That  position  will  not  hold  in  Chris- 
tianity, because  it  contains  things  above  nature  :  but  after 
that  the  Catechism  is  once  learned,  that  which  nature  is 
towards  philosophy,  the  Catechism  is  towards  divinity.  To 
this  purpose,  some  dialogues  in  Plato  were  worth  the 
reading,  where  the  singular  dexterity  of  Socrates  in  this 
kind  may  be  observed  and  imitated.  Yet  the  skill  con- 
sists but  in  these  three  points  :  First,  an  aim  and  mark  of 
the  whole  discourse,  whither  to  drive  the  answerer,  which 
the  questionist  must  have  in  his  mind  before  any  question 
be  propounded,  upon  which  and  to  which  the  questions  are 
to  be  chained.  Secondly,  a  most  plain  and  easy  framing 
the  question,  even  containing,  in  virtue,  the  answer  also, 
especially  to  the  more  ignorant.  Thirdly,  when  the 
answerer  sticks,  an  illustrating  the  thing  by  something  else, 
which  he  knows,  making  what  he  knows  to  serve  him  in 
that  which  he  knows  not :  as,  when  the  parson  once  de- 
manded, after  other  questions  about  man's  misery ;  since 
man  is  so  miserable,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  And  the 
answerer  could  not  tell ;  he  asked  him  again,  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  in  a  ditch  ?  This  familiar  illustration 
made  the  answer  so  plain,  that  he  was  even  ashamed  of  his 
ignorance  ;  for  he  could  not  but  say,  he  would  haste  out 
of  it  as  fast  as  he  could.  Then  he  proceeded  to  ask, 
whether  he  could  get  out  of  the  ditch  alone,  or  whether  he 
needed  a  helper,  and  who  was  that  helper.  This  is  the 
skill,  and  doubtless  the  holy  Scripture  intends  thus  much, 
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when  it  condescends  to  the  naming  of  a  plough,  a  hatchet, 
a  bushel,  leaven,  boys  piping  and  dancing  ;  shewing  that 
things  of  ordinary  use  are  not  only  to  serve  in  the  way  of 
drudgery,  but  to  be  washed  and  cleansed,  and  serve  for 
lights  even  of  heavenly  truths.  This  is  the  practice  which 
the  Parson  so  much  commends  to  all  his  fellow-labourers  ; 
the  secret  of  whose  good  consists  in  this,  that  at  sermons 
and  prayers  men  may  sleep  or  wander,  but  when  one  is 
asked  a  question,  he  must  discover  what  he  is.  This 
practice  exceeds  even  sermons  in  teaching  :  But  there 
being  two  things  in  sermons,  the  one  informing,  the  other 
inflaming ;  as  sermons  come  short  of  questions  in  the  one, 
so  they  far  exceed  them  in  the  other.  For  questions  can- 
not inflame  or  ravish ;  that  must  be  done  by  a  set,  and 
laboured,  and  continued  speech. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  PARSON  IN  SACRAMENTS. 

The  country  Parson  being  to  administer  the  Sacraments, 
is  at  a  stand  with  himself,  how  or  what  behaviour  to 
assume  for  so  holy  things.  Especially  at  communion 
times  he  is  in  a  great  confusion,  as  being  not  only  to  re- 
ceive God,  but  to  break  and  administer  him.  Neither 
finds  he  any  issue  in  this,  but  to  throw  himself  down  at 
the  throne  of  grace,  saying,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  what 
thou  didst,  when  thou  appointedst  it  to  be  done  thus  ; 
therefore  do  thou  fulfil  what  thou  didst  appoint ;  for  thou 
art  not  only  the  feast,  but  the  way  to  it."  At  baptism, 
being  himself  in  white,  he  requires  the  presence  of  all, 
and  baptizeth  not  willingly,  but  on  Sundays,  or  great  days. 
He  admits  no  vain  or  idle  names,  but  such  as  are  usual 
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and  accustomed.1  He  says  that  prayer  with  great  devo- 
tion, where  God  is  thanked  for  calling  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  grace,  baptism  being  a  blessing  that  the  world  hath 
not  the  like.  He  willingly  and  cheerfully  crosseth  the 
child,  and  thinketh  the  ceremony  not  only  innocent  but 
reverend.  He  instructeth  the  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
that  it  is  no  complimental  or  light  thing  to  sustain  that 
place,  but  a  great  honour,  and  no  less  burden,  as  being 
done  both  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  saints,  and  by 
way  of  undertaking  for  a  Christian  soul.  He  adviseth  all 
to  call  to  mind  their  baptism  often  ;  for  if  wise  men  have 
thought  it  the  best  way  of  preserving  a  state  to  reduce  it 
to  its  principles  by  which  it  grew  great  ;  certainly  it  is  the 
safest  course  for  Christians  also  to  meditate  on  their  bap- 
tism often  (being  the  first  step  into  their  great  and  glorious 
calling)  and  upon  what  terms  and  with  what  vows  they 
were  baptized.  At  the  times  of  the  holy  communion,  he 
first  takes  order  with  the  church-wardens,  that  the 
elements  be  of  the  best,  not  cheap,  or  coarse,  much  less 
ill-tasted  or  unwholesome.  Secondly,  he  considers  and 
looks  into  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  his  flock,  and 
accordingly  applies  himself  with  catechizings  and  lively 
exhortations,  not  on  the  Sunday  of  the  communion  only 
(for  then  it  is  too  late),  but  the  Sunday  or  Sundays  before 
the  communion,  or  on  the  eves  of  all  those  days.  If 
there  be  any  who  having  not  received  yet,  is  to  enter  into 
this  great  work,  he  takes  the  more  pains  with  them,  that 

1  "  Pride  lives  with  all ;  strange  names  our  rustics  give 
To  helpless  infants,  that  their  own  may  live ; 
Pleased  to  be  known,  they'll  some  attention  claim, 
And  find  some  by-way  to  the  house  of  fame. 
4  Why  Lonicera,  wilt  thou  name  thy  child?' 
I  asked  the  gardener's  wife  in  accents  mild  ; 

We  have  a  right,'  replied  the  sturdy  dame ; 
And  Lonicera  was  the  infant's  name." 

Crabbe,  quoted  by  Wilmott. 
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he  may  lay  the  foundation  of  future  blessings.  The  time 
of  every  one's  first  receiving  is  not  so  much  by  years  as 
by  understanding  ;  particularly  the  rule  may  be  this : 
When  any  one  can  distinguish  the  sacramental  from  com- 
mon bread,  knowing  the  institution,  and  the  difference,  he 
ought  to  receive,  of  what  age  soever.  Children  and 
youths  are  usually  deferred  too  long,  under  pretence  of 
devotion  to  the  sacrament,  but  it  is  for  want  of  instruc- 
tion ;  their  understandings  being  ripe  enough  for  ill  things, 
and  why  not  then  for  better  ?  But  parents  and  masters 
should  make  haste  in  this,  as  to  a  great  purchase  for  their 
children  and  servants  ;  which  while  they  defer,  both  sides 
suffer  ;  the  one,  in  wanting  many  excitings  of  grace,  the 
other,  in  being  worse  served  and  obeyed.  The  saying  of 
the  catechism  is  necessary,  but  not  enough  ;  because  to 
answer  in  form  may  still  admit  ignorance  :  but  the  ques- 
tions must  be  propounded  loosely  and  wildly,  and  then  the 
answerer  will  discover  what  he  is.  Thirdly,  for  the  man- 
ner of  receiving,  as  the  Parson  useth  all  reverence  himself, 
so  he  administers  to  none  but  to  the  reverent.  The  feast 
indeed  requires  sitting,  because  it  is  a  feast ;  but  man's 
unpreparedness  asks  kneeling.  He  that  comes  to  the 
sacrament,  hath  the  confidence  of  a  guest,  and  he  that 
kneels,  confesseth  himself  an  unworthy  one,  and  therefore 
differs  from  other  feasters  ;  but  he  that  sits  or  lies,  puts 
up  to  an  apostle  :  Contentiousness  in  a  feast  of  charity  is 
more  scandal  than  any  posture.  Fourthly,  touching  the 
frequency  of  the  communion,  the  Parson  celebrates  it,  if 
not  duly  once  a  month,  yet  at  least  five  or  six  times  in  the 
year  ;  as  at  Easter,  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  before  and 
alter  harvest,  and  the  beginning  of  Lent.  And  this  he 
doth,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  work;  but  also  for 
the  discharge  of  the  church -wardens,  who  being  to  pre- 
sent all  that  receive  not  thrice  a  year  ;  if  there  be  but 
three  communions,  neither  can  all  the  people  so  order 
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their  affairs  as  to  receive  just  at  those  times,  nor  the 
church-wardens  so  well  take  notice  who  receive  thrice, 
and  who  not. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  PARSON'S  COMPLETENESS. 

The  country  Parson  desires  to  be  all  to  his  parish,  and 
not  only  a  pastor,  but  a  lawyer  also,  and  a  physician. 
Therefore  he  endures  not  that  any  of  his  flock  should  go 
to  law  ;  but  in  any  controversy,  that  they  should  resort  to 
him  as  their  judge.  To  this  end,  he  hath  gotten  to  him- 
self some  insight  in  things  ordinarily  incident  and  contro- 
verted, by  experience,  and  by  reading  some  initiatory 
treatises  in  the  law,  with  DaltonV  Justice  of  Peace,  and 
the  Abridgments  of  the  Statutes,  as  also  by  discourse  with 
men  of  that  profession,  whom  he  hath  ever  some  cases  to 
ask,  when  he  meets  with  them ;  holding  that  rule,  that  to 
put  men  to  discourse  of  that,  wherein  they  are  most  emi- 
nent, is  the  most  gainful  way  of  conversation.  Yet  when- 
ever any  controversy  is  brought  to  him,  he  never  decides 
it  alone  ;  but  sends  for  three  or  four  of  the  ablest  of  the 
parish  to  hear  the  cause  with  him,  whom  he  makes  to 
deliver  their  opinion  first ;  out  of  which  he  gathers,  in 
case  he  be  ignorant  himself,  what  to  hold  ;  and  so  the 
thing  passeth  with  more  authority,  and  less  envy ;  in 
judging  he  follows  that  which  is  altogether  right :  so 
that  if  the  poorest  man  of  the  parish  detain  but  a  pin  un- 
justly from  the  richest,  he  absolutely  restores  it  as  a 
judge  ;  but  when  he  hath  so  done,  then  he  assumes  the 
Parson,  and  exhorts  to  charity.    Nevertheless,  there  may 

1  Dalton,  the  compiler,  nere  referred  to,  was  born  1554,  and  died 
about  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
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happen  sometimes  some  cases,  wherein  he  chooseth  to  per- 
mit his  parishioners  rather  to  make  use  of  the  law  than 
himself :  as  in  cases  of  an  obscure  and  dark  nature,  not 
easily  determinable  by  lawyers  themselves ;  or  in  cases  of 
high  consequence,  as  establishing  of  inheritances :  or 
lastly,  when  the  persons  are  of  a  contentious  disposition, 
and  cannot  be  gained,  but  that  they  still  fall  from  all  com- 
promises that  have  been  made.  But  then  he  shews  them 
how  to  go  to  law,  even  as  brethren,  and  not  as  enemies, 
neither  avoiding  therefore  one  another's  company,  much 
less  defaming  one  another.  Now,  as  the  Parson  is  in  law, 
so  is  he  in  sickness  also :  if  there  be  any  of  his  flock  sick, 
he  is  their  physician,  or  at  least  his  wife,  of  whom,  instead 
of  the  qualities  of  the  world,  he  asks  no  other,  but  to 
have  the  skill  of  healing  a  wound,  or  helping  the  sick. 
But  if  neither  himself  nor  his  wife  have  the  skill,  and  his 
means  serve,  he  keeps  some  young  practitioner  in  his 
house  for  the  benefit  of  his  parish,  whom  yet  he  ever  ex- 
horts not  to  exceed  his  bounds,  but  in  difficult  cases  to 
call  in  help.  If  all  fail,  then  he  keeps  good  corre- 
spondence with  some  neighbour  physician,  and  entertains 
him  for  the  cure  of  his  parish.  Yet  it  is  easy  for  any 
scholar  to  attain  to  such  a  measure  of  physic,  as  may  be 
of  much  use  to  him,  both  for  himself  and  others.  This 
is  done  by  seeing  one  anatomy,  reading  one  book  of  physic, 
having  one  herbal  by  him.  And  let  Fernelius 1  be  the 
physic  author,  for  he  writes  briefly,  neatly,  and  judiciously  : 
especially  let  his  method  of  physic  be  diligently  perused, 
as  being  the  practical  part,  and  of  most  use.  Now  both 
the  reading  of  him  and  the  knowing  of  herbs  may  be 
done  at  such  times  as  they  may  be  a  help  and  a  recrea- 
tion to  more  divine  studies,  nature  serving  grace  both  in 

1  John  Francis  Fernel,  a  famous  physician,  who  flourished  in 
France  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
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comfort  of  diversion,  and  the  benefit  of  application,  when 
need  requires  :  as  also,  by  way  of  illustration,  even  as  our 
Saviour  made  plants  and  seeds  to  teach  the  people  :  for 
he  was  the  true  householder,  who  bringeth  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old  ;  the  old  things  of  philosophy 
and  the  new  of  grace,  and  maketh  the  one  serve  the 
other.  And  I  conceive  our  Saviour  did  this  for  three 
reasons  :  First,  that  by  familiar  things  he  might  make  his 
doctrine  slip  the  more  easily  into  the  hearts  even  of  the 
meanest.  Secondly,  that  labouring  people  (whom  he 
chiefly  considered)  might  have  every  where  monuments  of 
his  doctrine,  remembering  in  gardens  his  mustard-seed 
and  lilies  ;  in  the  field  his  seed-corn  and  tares  ;  and  so 
not  be  drowned  altogether  in  the  works  of  their  vocation, 
but  sometimes  lift  up  their  minds  to  better  things,  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  pains.  Thirdly,  that  he  might  set  a 
copy  for  Parsons.  In  the  knowledge  of  simples,  wherein 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  is  wonderfully  to  be  seen, 
one  thing  should  be  carefully  observed  ;  which  is  to  know 
what  herbs  may  be  used  instead  of  drugs  of  the  same 
nature,  and  to  make  the  garden  the  shop  :  for  home-bred 
medicines  are  both  more  easy  for  the  Parson's  purse,  and 
more  familiar  for  all  men's  bodies.  So,  where  the  apothe- 
cary useth  either  for  loosing,  rhubarb  ;  or  for  binding, 
bolearmena,  the  Parson  useth  damask  or  white  roses  for 
the  one,  and  plaintain,  shepherd's  purse,  knot-grass,  for 
the  other,  and  that  with  better  success.  As  for  spices,  he 
doth  not  only  prefer  home-bred  things  before  them,  but 
condemns  them  for  vanities,  and  so  shuts  them  out  of  his 
family,  esteeming  that  there  is  no  spice  comparable  for 
herbs,  to  rosemary,  thyme,  savory,  mints  ;  and  for  seeds, 
to  fennel  and  carraway  seeds.  Accordingly  for  salves, 
his  wife  seeks  not  the  city,  but  prefers  her  garden  and 
fields,  before  all  outlandish  gums.  And  surely  hyssop, 
valerian,  mercury,  adder's  tongue,  verrow,  melHot,  and  St 
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John's-wort,  made  into  a  salve  ;  and  elder,  camomile, 
mallows,  comphrey  and  smallage,  made  into  a  poultice, 
have  done  great  and  rare  cures.  In  curing  of  any,  the 
Parson  and  his  family  use  to  premise  prayers,  for  this  is  to 
cure  like  a  Parson,  and  this  raiseth  the  action  from  the 
shop  to  the  church.  But  though  the  parson  sets  for- 
ward all  charitable  deeds,  yet  he  looks  not  in  this  point  of 
curing  beyond  his  own  parish,  except  the  person  be  so 
poor  that  he  is  not  able  to  reward  the  physician  :  for  as 
he  is  charitable,  so  he  is  just  also.  Now  it  is  a  justice 
and  debt  to  the  commonwealth  he  lives  in,  not  to  encroach 
on  others'  professions,  but  to  live  on  his  own.  And  justice 
is  the  ground  of  charity. 


CHAPTER  XXI  Y. 

THE  PARSON'S  ARGUIT4G. 

The  country  Parson,  if  there  be  any  of  his  parish  that 
hold  strange  doctrines,  useth  all  possible  diligence  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  common  faith.  The  first  means  he  useth 
is  prayer,  beseeching  the  Father  of  lights  to  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  give  him  power  so  to  fit  his  discourse  to  them, 
that  it  may  effectually  pierce  their  hearts  and  convert 
them.  The  second  means  is  a  very  loving  and  sweet 
usage  of  them,  both  in  going  to  and  sending  for  them 
often,  and  in  finding  out  courtesies  to  place  on  them  ;  as 
in  their  tithes  or  otherwise.  The  third  means  is  the 
observation,  what  is  the  main  foundation  and  pillar  of 
their  cause,  whereon  they  rely  ;  as  if  he  be  a  Papist,  the 
church  is  the  hinge  he  turns  on  ;  if  a  schismatic,  scandal.1 


1  "  Scandal"  in  its  original  sense  signifies  a  "  stumbling-block." 
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Wherefore  the  parson  hath  diligently  examined  these  two 
with  himself,  as  u  What  the  church  is  ;  how  it  began  ; 
how  it  proceeded  ;  whether  it  be  a  rule  to  itself ; 
whether  it  hath  a  rule  ;  whether  having  a  rule,  it  ought  not 
to  be  guided  by  it ;  whether  any  rule  in  the  world  be 
obscure ;  and  how  then  should  the  best  be  so,  at  least  in 
fundamental  things ;  the  obscurity  in  some  points  being 
the  exercise  of  the  church,  the  light  in  the  foundations 
being  the  guide  ;  the  church  needing  both  an  evidence 
and  an  exercise.  So  for  scandal :  What  scandal  is  ;  when 
given  or  taken  ;  whether  there  being  two  precepts,  one  of 
obeying  authority,  the  other  of  not  giving  scandal,  that 
ought  not  to  be  preferred,  especially  since  in  disobeying 
there  is  scandal  also  :  whether  things  once  indifferent,  be- 
ing made  by  the  precept  of  authority  more  than  indiffer- 
ent, it  be  in  our  power  to  omit  or  refuse  them."  These 
and  the  like  points  he  hath  accurately  digested,  having 
ever  besides  two  great  helps  and  powerful  persuaders  on 
his  side  ;  the  one  a  strict  religious  life  ;  the  other  an 
humble  and  ingenuous  search  of  truth,  being  unmoved  in 
arguing,  and  void  of  all  contentiousness  :  which  are  two 
great  lights  able  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  misled,  while 
they  consider  that  God  cannot  be  wanting  to  them  in 
doctrine,  to  whom  he  is  so  gracious  in  life. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  PARSON  PUNISHING. 

WitKNsoRVEU  the  country  Parson  proceeds  so  far  as  to 
call  in  authority,  and  to  do  such  things  of  legal  opposition 
either  in  the  presenting  or  punishing  of  any,  as  the  vulgar 
ever  construes  for  signs  of  ill-will :  he  forbears  not  in  any 
wise  to  use  the  delinquent  as  before,  in  his  behaviour  and 
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carriage  towards  him,  not  avoiding  his  company,  or  doing 
anything  of  averseness,  save  in  the  very  act  of  punish- 
ment :  neither  doth  he  esteem  him  for  an  enemy,  but  as  a 
brother  still,  except  some  small  and  temporary  estrange- 
ing  may  corroborate  the  punishment  to  a  better  subdu- 
ing and  humbling  of  the  delinquent ;  which,  if  it  happily 
take  effect,  he  then  comes  on  the  faster,  and  makes  so 
much  the  more  of  him,  as  before  he  alienated  himself ; 
doubling  his  regards,  and  shewing,  by  all  means,  that  the 
delinquent's  return  is  to  his  advantage. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  PARSON'S  EYE. 

The  country  Parson,  at  spare  times  from  action,  stand- 
ing on  a  hill,  and  considering  his  flock,  discovers  two  sorts 
of  vices,  and  two  sorts  of  vicious  persons.  There  are 
some  vices,  whose  natures  are  always  clear  and  evident, 
as  adultery,  murder,  hatred,  lying,  &c.  There  are  other 
vices,  whose  natures,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  are  dark 
and  obscure  ;  as  covetousness  and  gluttony.  So  likewise 
there  are  some  persons,  who  abstain  not  even  from  known 
sins ;  there  are  others  who,  when  they  know  a  sin  evidently, 
they  commit  it  not.  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  are  long  a  know- 
ing it,  being  partial  to  themselves,  and  witty  to  others  who 
shall  reprove  them  for  it.  A  man  may  be  both  covetous  and 
intemperate,  and  yet  hear  sermons  against  both,  and  him- 
self condemn  both  in  good  earnest :  and  the  reason  here- 
of is,  because  the  natures  of  these  vices  being  not  evidently 
discussed  or  known  commonly,  the  beginnings  of  them  are 
not  easily  observable  :  and  the  beginnings  of  them  are  not 
observed,  because  of  the  sudden  passing  from  that  which 
s 
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was  just  now  lawful,  to  that  which  is  presently  unlawful, 
even  in  one  continued  action.  So  a  man  dining,  eats  at 
first  lawfully  ;  but  proceeding  on,  comes  to  do  unlawfully, 
even  before  he  is  aware  ;  not  knowing  the  bounds  of  the 
action,  nor  when  his  eating  begins  to  be  unlawful.  So  a 
man  storing  up  money  for  his  necessary  provisions,  both  in 
present  for  his  family  and  in  future  for  his  children,  hardly 
perceives  when  his  storing  becomes  unlawful :  yet  is  there 
a  period  for  his  storing,  and  a  point,  or  centre,  when  his 
storing,  which  was  even  now  good,  passeth  from  good  to 
bad.  Wherefore  the  Parson  being  true  to  his  business,  hath 
exactly  sifted  the  definitions  of  all  virtues  and  vices  ;  espe- 
cially canvassing  those  whose  natures  are  most  stealing, 
and  beginnings  uncertain.  Particularly,  concerning  these 
two  vices,  not  because  they  are  all  that  are  of  this  dark  and 
creeping  disposition,  but  for  example  sake,  and  because  they 
are  most  common,  he  thus  thinks  :  First,  for  Covetousness, 
he  lays  this  ground  :  Whosoever,  when  a  just  occasion 
calls,  either  spends  not  at  all,  or  not  in  some  proportion 
to  God's  blessing  upon  him,  is  covetous.  The  reason  of 
the  ground  is  manifest,  because  wealth  is  given  to  that 
end,  to  supply  our  occasions.  Now,  if  I  do  not  give 
every  thing  its  end,  I  abuse  the  creature ;  I  am  false  to 
my  reason  which  should  guide  me  ;  I  offend  the  supreme 
Judge,  in  perverting  that  order  which  he  hath  set  both 
to  things  and  to  reason.  The  application  of  the  ground 
would  be  infinite  ;  but,  in  brief,  a  poor  man  is  an  occa- 
sion, my  country  is  an  occasion,  my  friend  is  an  occa- 
sion, my  table  is  an  occasion,  my  apparel  is  an  occasion  : 
if  in  all  these,  and  those  more  which  concern  me,  I  either 
do  nothing,  or  pinch  and  scrape,  and  squeeze  blood  inde- 
cently to  the  station  wherein  God  hath  placed  me,  I  am 
covetous.  More  particularly,  and  to  give  one  instance 
for  all,  if  God  have  given  me  servants,  and  I  either  pro- 
vide too  little  for  them,  or  that  which  is  unwholesome, 
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being  sometimes  baned  meat,  sometimes  too  salt,  and  so 
not  competent  nourishment,  I  am  covetous.  I  bring  this 
example,  because  men  usually  think,  that  servants  for  their 
money  are  as  other  things  that  they  buy,  even  as  a  piece 
of  wood,  which  they  may  cut,  or  hack,  or  throw  into  the 
fire  ;  and  so  they  pay  them  their  wages,  all  is  well.  Nay, 
to  descend  yet  more  particularly,  if  a  man  have  where- 
withal to  buy  a  spade,  and  yet  he  chooseth  rather  to  use 
his  neighbour's,  and  wear  out  that,  he  is  covetous.  Never- 
theless, few  bring  covetousness  thus  low,  or  consider  it  so 
narrowly,  which  yet  ought  to  be  done,  since  "  there  is  a 
justice  in  the  least  things,  and  for  the  least  there  shall  be 
a  judgment."  Country  people  are  full  of  these  petty  in- 
justices, being  cunning  to  make  use  of  another  and  spare 
themselves :  And  scholars  ought  to  be  diligent  in  the  ob  - 
servation  of  these,  and  driving  of  their  general  school-rules 
ever  to  the  smallest  actions  of  life  ;  which  while  they  dwell 
in  their  books,  they  will  never  find ;  but  being  seated  in 
the  country,  and  doing  their  duty  faithfully,  they  will  soon 
discover  :  especially  if  they  carry  their  eyes  ever  open,  and 
fix  them  on  their  charge,  and  not  on  their  preferment. 
Secondly,  for  gluttony,  the  Parson  lays  this  ground:  he 
that  either  for  quantity  eats  more  than  his  health  or  em- 
ployments will  bear,  or  for  quality  is  lickerish  after  dainties, 
is  a  glutton  ;  as  he  that  eats  more  than  his  estate  will  bear, 
is  a  prodigal  :  and  he  that  eats  offensively  to  the  company, 
either  in  his  order,  or  length  of  eating,  is  scandalous  and 
uncharitable.  These  three  rules  generally  comprehend  the 
faults  of  u  eating,  and  the  truth  of  them  needs  no  proof : 
so  that  men  must  eat,  neither  to  the  disturbance  of  their 
health  nor  of  their  affairs,  which,  being  over-burdened  or 
studying  dainties  too  much,  they  cannot  well  dispatch), 
nor  of  their  estate,  nor  of  their  brethren."    One  act  in 
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these  things  is  bad,  but  it  is  the  custom  and  habit  that 
names  a  glutton.  Many  think  they  are  more  at  liberty 
than  they  are,  as  if  they  were  masters  of  their  health,  and 
so  they  will  stand  to  the  pain,  all  is  well.  But  to  eat  to 
one's  hurt  comprehends,  besides  the  hurt,  an  act  against 
reason,  because  it  is  unnatural  to  hurt  oneself ;  and  this 
they  are  not  masters  of.  Yet  of  hurtful  things,  I  am  more 
bound  to  abstain  from  those  which  by  my  own  experience 
I  have  found  hurtful,  than  from  those  which  by  a  common 
tradition  and  vulgar  knowledge  are  reputed  to  be  so. 
That  which  is  said  of  hurtful  meats  extends  to  hurtful 
drinks  also.  As  for  the  quantity,  touching  our  employ- 
ments, none  must  eat  so  as  to  disable  themselves  from  a 
fit  discharging  either  of  Divine  duties,  or  duties  of  their 
calling.  So  that  if  after  dinner  they  are  not  fit  (or  un- 
wieldy) either  to  pray,  or  work,  they  are  gluttons.  Not 
that  all  must  presently  work  after  dinner,  for  they  rather 
must  not  work  (especially  students,  and  those  that  are 
weakly)  ;  but  that  they  must  rise  so,  as  that  it  is  not  meat 
or  drink  that  hinders  them  from  working.  To  guide  them 
in  this,  there  are  three  rules  :  First,  the  custom  and  know- 
ledge of  their  own  body,  and  what  it  can  well  digest :  the 
second,  the  feeling  of  themselves  in  time  of  eating,  which, 
because  it  is  deceitful  (for  one  thinks  in  eating,  that  he 
can  eat  more  than  afterwards  he  finds  true)  :  the  third  is 
the  observation  with  what  appetite  they  sit  down.  This 
last  rule,  joined  with  the  first,  never  fails.  For  knowing 
what  one  usually  can  well  digest,  and  feeling  when  I  go  to 
meat  in  what  disposition  I  am,  either  hungry  or  not,  accor- 
ding as  I  feel  myself,  either  I  take  my  wonted  proportion  or 
diminish  of  it.  Yet  physicians  bid  those  that  would  live 
in  health,  not  keep  a  uniform  diet,  but  to  feed  variously, 
now  more,  now  less  :  and  Gerson,1  a  spiritual  man,  wisheth 

1  Surnamed  u  The  Most  Christian  Doctor.  rt  His  works  wore 
edited  by  Du  Pin,  in  five  volumes. 
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all  to  incline  rather  to  too  much  than  to  too  little  ;  his 
reason  is,  because  diseases  of  exinanition  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  diseases  of  repletion.  But  the  Parson  dis- 
tinguisheth  according  to  his  double  aim,  either  of  abstinence 
a  moral  virtue,  or  mortification  a  divine.  When  he  deals 
with  any  that  is  heavy  and  carnal,  he  gives  him  those  freer 
rules  ;  but  when  he  meets  with  a  refined  and  heavenly  dis- 
position, he  carries  them  higher,  even  sometimes  to  a  for- 
getting of  themselves,  knowing  that  there  is  one  who, 
when  they  forget,  remembers  for  them  ;  as  when  the  people 
hungered  and  thirsted  after  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  and 
tarried  so  long  at  it,  that  they  would  have  fainted  had  they 
returned  empty,  he  suffered  it  not ;  but  rather  made  food 
miraculously,  than  suffered  so  good  desires  to  miscarry. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE    PARSON    IN  MIRTH. 

The  country  Parson  is  generally  sad,  because  he  knows 
nothing  but  the  Cross  of  Christ,  his  mind  being  defixed  on 
it,  with  those  nails  wherewith  his  Master  was  :  or  if  he  have 
any  leisure  to  look  off  from  thence,  he  meets  continually 
with  two  most  sad  spectacles,  sin  and  misery  ;  God  dis- 
honoured every  day,  and  man  afflicted.  Nevertheless,  he 
sometimes  refresheth  himself,  as  knowing  that  nature  will 
not  bear  everlasting  droopings,  and  that  pleasantness  of 
disposition  is  a  great  key  to  do  good  ;  not  only  because  all 
men  shun  the  company  of  perpetual  severity,  but  also  for 
that  when  they  are  in  company,  instructions  seasoned  with 
pleasantness  both  enter  sooner  and  root  deeper.  Where- 
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fore  he  condescends  to  human  frailties  both  in  himself  and 
others ;  and  intermingles  some  mirth  in  his  discourses  occa- 
sionally, according  to  the  pulse  of  the  hearer. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THE   PARSON   IN  CONTEMPT 


The  country  Parson  knows  well,  that  both  for  the  ge- 
neral ignominy  which  is  cast  upon  the  profession,  and  much 
more  for  those  rules  which,  out  of  his  choicest  judgment, 
he  hath  resolved  to  observe,  and  which  are  described  in 
this  book,  he  must  be  despised  ;  because  this  has  been 
the  portion  of  God  his  Master,  and  of  God's  saints  his 
brethren,  and  this  is  foretold,  that  it  shall  be  so,  until 
things  be  no  more.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the 
apostle's  rule,  he  endeavours  that  none  shall  despise  him  ; 
especially  in  his  own  parish,  he  suffers  it  not  to  his  utmost 
power  ;  for  that,  where  contempt  is,  there  is  no  room  for 
instruction.  This  he  procures,  first,  by  his  holy  and  un- 
blameable  life  ;  which  carries  a  reverence  with  it,  even 
above  contempt.  Secondly,  by  a  courteous  carriage  and 
winning  behaviour  :  he  that  will  be  respected,  must  re- 
spect ;  doing  kindnesses,  but  receiving  none  j  at  least  of 
tluse  who  are  apt  to  despise  :  for  this  argues  a  height  and 
emineney  of  mind,  which  is  not  easily  despised,  except  it 
degenerate  to  pride.  Thirdly,  by  a  bold  and  impartial  re- 
proof, even  of  the  best  in  the  parish,  when  occasion  requires: 
for  this  may  produce  hatred  in  those  that  are  reproved, 
but  never  contempt  either  in  them  or  others.1  Lastly,  if 
the  contempt  shall  proceed  so  far  as  to  do  any  thing 
punishable  by  law,  as  contempt  is  apt  to  do,  if  it  be  not 
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thwarted,  the  Parson  having  a  due  respect  both  to  the  per- 
son and  to  the  cause,  referreth  the  whole  matter  to  the 
examination  and  punishment  of  those  which  are  in  autho- 
rity ;  that  so  the  sentence  lighting  upon  one,  the  example 
may  reach  to  all.  But  if  the  contempt  be  not  punishable 
by  law,  or  being  so,  the  parson  think  it  in  his  discretion 
either  unfit  or  bootless  to  contend,  then  when  any  despises 
him.  he  takes  it  either  in  an  humble  way,  saying  nothing 
at  all,  or  else  in  a  slighting  way,  shewing  that  reproaches 
touch  him  no  more  than  a  stone  thrown  against  heaven, 
where  he  is,  and  lives  ;  or  in  a  sad  way,  grieved  at  his  own 
and  others'  sins,  which  continually  break  God's  laws,  and 
dishonour  him  with  those  mouths  which  he  continually 
fills  and  feeds :  or  else,  in  a  doctrinal  way,  saying  to  the 
contemner,  Alas,  why  do  you  thus  ?  you  hurt  yourself,  not 
me  ;  he  that  throws  a  stone  at  another,  hits  himself ;  and 
so,  between  gentle  reasoning  and  pitying,  he  overcomes  the 
evil :  or  lastly,  in  a  triumphant  way,  being  glad  and  joyful 
that  he  is  made  conformable  to  his  Master  ;  and  being  in 
the  world  as  he  was,  hath  this  undoubted  pledge  of  his 
salvation.  These  are  the  five  shields  wherewith  the  godly 
receive  the  darts  of  the  wicked  ;  leaving  anger,  and  re- 
torting, and  revenge,  to  the  children  of  the  world,  whom 
another's  ill  mastereth,  and  leadeth  captive  without  any  re- 
sistance, even  in  resistance  to  the  same  destruction.  For 
while  they  resist  the  person  that  reviles,  they  resist  not  the 
evil  which  takes  hold  of  them,  and  is  far  the  worst  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   PARSON  WITH   HIS  CHURCHWARDENS. 

The  country  Parson  doth  often,  both  publickly  and  pri- 
vately, instruct  his  church -wardens  what  a  great  charge 
lies  upon  them,  and  that  indeed  the  whole  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  parish  is  put  into  their  hands.  If  himself 
reform  any  thing,  it  is  out  of  the  overflowing  of  his  con- 
science, whereas  they  are  to  do  it  by  command  and  by 
oath.  Neither  hath  the  place  its  dignity  from  the  eccle- 
siastical laws  only,  since  even  by  the  common  statute-law 
they  are  taken  for  a  kind  of  corporation,  as  being  persons 
enabled  by  that  name  to  take  moveable  goods  or  chattels, 
and  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  at  law  concerning  such  goods, 
for  the  use  and  profit  of  their  parish  :  and  by  the  same  law 
they  are  to  levy  penalties  for  negligence  in  resorting  to 
church,  or  for  disorderly  carriage  in  time  of  divine  service. 
Wherefore  the  parson  suffers  not  the  place  to  be  vilified  or 
debased,  by  being  cast  on  the  lower  rank  of  people  ;  but  in- 
vites and  urges  the  best  unto  it,  shewing  that  they  do  not 
lose  or  go  less,  but  gain  by  it ;  it  being  the  greatest  honour 
of  this  world  to  do  God  and  his  chosen  service  ;  or  as  David 
says,  to  be  even  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  God.  Now 
the  canons  being  the  church -warden's  rule,  the  Parson  ad- 
viseth  them  to  read  or  hear  them  often,  as  also  the  visi- 
tation articles,  which  are  grounded  upon  the  canons,  that 
so  they  may  know  their  duty  and  keep  their  oath  the 
better  ;  in  which  regard,  considering  the  great  consequence 
of  their  place,  and  more  of  their  oath,  he  wisheth  them  by 
no  means  to  spare  any,  though  never  so  great ;  but  if  after 
gentle  and  neighbourly  admonitions,  they  still  persist  in  ill, 
to  present  them  ;  yea  though  they  be  tenants,  or  otherwise 
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engaged  to  the  delinquent :  for  their  obligation  to  God 
and  their  own  soul  is  above  any  temporal  tie.  Do  well 
and  right,  and  let  the  world  sink. 


CHATTER  XXX. 

THE    PARSON'S    CONSIDERATION    OF  PROVIDENCE. 

The  country  Parson,  considering  the  great  aptness 
country  people  have  to  think  that  all  things  come  by  a 
kind  of  natural  course,  and  that  if  they  sow  and  soil  their 
grounds,  they  must  have  corn,  if  they  keep  and  fodder 
well  their  cattle,  they  must  have  milk  and  calves,  labours 
to  reduce  them  to  see  God's  hand  in  all  things,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  things  are  not  set  in  such  an  inevitable  order, 
but  that  God  often  changeth  it  according  as  he  sees  fit, 
either  for  reward  or  punishment.  To  this  end  he  repre- 
sents to  his  flock  that  God  hath  and  exerciseth  a  threefold 
power  in  every  thing  which  concerns  man.  The  first  is  a 
sustaining  power;  the  second  a  governing  power;  the 
third  a  spiritual  power.  By  his  sustaining  power  he  pre- 
serves and  actuates  every  thing  in  his  being  ;  so  that  corn 
doth  not  grow  by  any  other  virtue  than  by  that  which  he 
continually  supplies,  as  the  corn  needs  it ;  without  which 
supply  the  corn  would  instantly  dry  up,  as  a  river  would 
if  the  fountain  were  stopped.  And  it  is  observable  that 
if  any  thing  could  presume  of  an  inevitable  course  and 
constancy  in  their  operations,  certainly  it  should  be  either 
the  sun  in  heaven  or  the  fire  on  earth,  by  reason  of  their 
fierce,  strong,  and  violent  natures  ;  yet  when  God  pleased 
the  sun  stood  still,  the  fire  burned  not.  By  God's  govern- 
ing power  he  preserves  and  orders  the  references  of  things 
one  to  the  other,  so  that  though  the  corn  do  grow  and  be 
preserved  in  that  act  by  his  sustaining  power,  yet  if  he  suit 
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not  other  things  to  the  growth,  as  seasons  and  weather,  and 
other  accidents,  by  his  governing  power,  the  fairest  harvests 
come  to  nothing.  And  it  is  observable  that  God  delights 
to  have  men  feel  and  acknowledge  and  reverence  his 
power,  and  therefore  he  often  overturns  things  when  they 
are  thought  past  danger ;  that  is  his  time  of  interposing : 
as  when  a  merchant  hath  a  ship  come  home  after  many  a 
storm,  which  it  hath  escaped,  he  destroys  it  sometimes  in 
the  very  haven  ;  or  if  the  goods  be  housed,  a  fire  hath 
broken  forth,  and  suddenly  consumed  them.  Now  this  he 
doth  that  men  should  perpetuate  and  not  break  off  their 
acts  of  dependence,  how  fair  soever  the  opportunities  pre- 
sent themselves.  So  that  if  a  farmer  should  depend  upon 
God  all  the  year,  and  being  ready  to  put  hand  to  sickle, 
shall  then  secure  himself,  and  think  all  cock  sure  ;  then 
God  sends  such  weather  as  lays  the  corn  and  destroys  it : 
or  if  he  depend  on  God  further,  even  till  he  inbarn  his 
corn,  and  then  think  all  sure,  God  sends  a  fire  and  con- 
sumes all  that  he  hath :  for  that  he  ought  not  to  break 
off,  but  to  continue  his  dependence  on  God,  not  only  before 
the  corn  is  inned,  but  after  also  ;  and,  indeed,  to  depend 
and  fear  continually.  The  third  power  is  spiritual,  by 
which  God  turns  all  outward  blessings  to  inward  advan- 
tages. So  that  if  a  farmer  hath  both  a  fair  harvest,  and 
that  also  well  inned  and  inbarned,  and  continuing  safe 
there  ;  yet  if  God  give  him  not  the  grace  to  use  and  utter 
this  well,  all  his  advantages  are  to  his  loss.  Better  were 
his  corn  burnt  than  not  spiritually  improved.  And  it  is 
observable  in  this,  how  God's  goodness  strives  with  man's 
refractoriness.  Man  would  sit  down  at  this  world ;  God  bids 
him  sell  it,  and  purchase  a  better.  Just  as  a  father  who 
hath  in  his  hand  an  apple,  and  a  piece  of  gold  under  it ; 
the  child  comes,  and  with  pulling,  gets  the  apple  out  of 
his  father's  hand  :  his  father  bids  him  throw  it  away,  and 
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he  will  give  him  the  gold  for  it,  which  the  child  utterly 
refusing,  eats  it,  and  is  troubled  with  worms  :  so  is  the 
carnal  and  wilful  man  with  the  worm  of  the  grave  in  this 
world,  and  the  worm  of  conscience  in  the  next. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE    PARSON    IN  LIBERTY. 

The  country  Parson  observing  the  manifold  wiles  of 
Satan  (who  plays  his  part  sometimes  in  drawing  God's  ser- 
vants from  him,  sometimes  in  perplexing  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God)  stands  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free.  This  liberty  he  compasseth  by  one 
distinction,  and  that  is,  of  what  is  necessary,  and  what  is 
additionary.  As,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
Christians  should  pray  twice  a  day,  every  day  of  the  week, 
and  four  times  on  Sunday,  if  they  be  well.  This  is  so 
necessary  and  essential  to  a  Christian,  that  he  cannot 
without  this  maintain  himself  in  a  Christian  state.  Besides 
this,  the  godly  have  ever  added  some  hours  of  prayer,  as 
at  nine,  or  at  three,  or  at  midnight,  or  as  they  think  fit 
and  see  cause,  or  rather  as  God's  Spirit  leads  them.  But 
these  prayers  are  not  necessary,  but  additionary.  Now  it 
so  happens,  that  the  godly  petitioner,  upon  some  emergent 
interruption  in  the  day,  or  by  oversleeping  himself  at 
night,  omits  his  additionary  prayer.  Upon  this  his  mind 
begins  to  be  perplexed  and  troubled,  and  Satan,  who 
knows  the  exigent,  blows  the  fire,  endeavouring  to  disorder 
the  Christian,  and  put  him  out  of  his  station,  and  to  en- 
large the  perplexity,  until  it  spread  and  taint  his  other 
duties  of  piety,  which  none  can  perforin  so  well  in  trouble 
as  in  calmness.  Here  the  Parson  interposeth  with  his  dis- 
tinction, and  shews  the  perplexed  Christian,  that  this 
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prayer  being  additionary,  not  necessary,  taken  in,  not  com- 
manded, the  omission  thereof  upon  just  occasion  ought  by 
no  means  to  trouble  him.  God  knows  the  occasion  as 
well  as  he,  and  he  is  a  gracious  Father,  who  more  accepts 
a  common  course  of  devotion  than  dislikes  an  occasional 
interruption.  And  of  this  he  is  so  to  assure  himself  as  to 
admit  no  scruple,  but  to  go  on  as  cheerfully  as  if  he  had 
not  been  interrupted.  By  this  it  is  evident  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  of  singular  use  and  comfort,  especially  to  pious 
minds,  which  are  ever  tender  and  delicate.  But  here 
there  are  two  cautions  to  be  added.  First,  that  this  in- 
terruption proceed  not  out  of  slackness  or  coldness,  which 
will  appear  if  the  pious  soul  foresee  and  prevent  such  inter- 
ruptions, what  he  may,  before  they  come,  and  when  for  all 
that  they  do  come,  he  be  a  little  affected  therewith,  but 
not  afflicted  or  troubled  ;  if  he  resent  it  to  a  mislike,  but 
not  a  grief.  Secondly,  that  this  interruption  proceed  not 
out  of  shame.  As,  for  example,  a  godly  man,  not  out  of 
superstition  but  of  reverence  to  God's  house,  resolves 
whenever  he  enters  into  a  church  to  kneel  down  and  pray, 
either  blessing  God  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  dwell  among 
men,  or  beseeching  him,  that  whenever  he  repairs  to  his 
house,  he  may  behave  himself  so  as  befits  so  great  a  pre- 
sence ;  and  this  briefly.  But  it  happens  that  near  the 
place  where  he  is  to  pray,  he  spies  some  scoffing  ruffian, 
who  is  likely  to  deride  him  for  his  pains  :  if  he  now  shall, 
either  for  fear  or  shame,  break  his  custom,  he  shall  do 
passing  ill ;  so  much  the  rather  ought  he  to  proceed,  as 
that  by  this  he  may  take  into  his  prayer  humiliation  also. 
On  the  other  side,  if  I  am  to  visit  the  sick  in  haste,  and 
my  nearest  way  lie  through  the  church,  I  will  not  doubt 
to  go  without  staying  to  pray  there  (but  only,  as  I  pass, 
in  my  heart)  because  this  kind  of  prayer  is  additionary. 
not  necessary,  and  the  other  duty  overweighs  it :  so  that 
if  any  scruple  arise,  I  will  throw  it  away,  and  be  most  con- 
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fident  that  God  is  not  displeased.  This  distinction  may 
run  through  all  Christian  duties,  and  it  is  a  great  stay  and 
settling  to  religious  souls. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    PARSON'S  SURVEYS. 

The  country  Parson  hath  not  only  taken  a  particular 
survey  of  the  faults  of  his  own  parish,  but  a  general  also 
of  the  diseases  of  the  time,  that  so,  when  his  occasions  carry 
him  abroad,  or  bring  strangers  to  him,  he  may  be  the 
better  armed  to  encounter  them.  The  great  and  national 
sin  of  this  land  he  esteems  to  be  idleness  ;  great  in  itself, 
and  great  in  consequence  :  for  when  men  have  nothing  to 
do,  then  they  fall  to  drink,  to  steal,  to  whore,  to  scoff,  to 
revile,  to  all  sorts  of  gamings.  "  Come,"  say  they,  u  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  let's  go  to  the  tavern,  or  to  the  stews,"  or 
what  not.  Wherefore  the  Parson  strongly  opposeth  this 
sin,  wheresoever  he  goes.  And  because  idleness  is  two- 
fold, the  one  in  having  no  calling,  the  other  in  walking 
carelessly  in  our  calling,  he  first  represents  to  every  body 
the  necessity  of  a  vocation.  The  reason  of  this  assertion 
is  taken  from  the  nature  of  man,  wherein  God  hath  placed 
two  great  instruments,  reason  in  the  soul,  and  a  hand  in 
the  body,  as  engagements  of  working,  so  that  even  in 
Paradise  man  had  a  calling  ;  and  how  much  more  out  of 
Paradise,  when  the  evils  which  he  is  now  subject  unto 
may  be  prevented  or  diverted  by  reasonable  employment  ? 
Besides,  every  gift  or  ability  is  a  talent  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  to  be  improved  to  our  Master's  advantage.  Yet 
it  is  also  a  debt  to  our  country  to  have  a  calling  ;  and  it 
concerns  the  commonwealth  that  none  should  be  idle,  but 
all  busied.  Lastly,  riches  are  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
the  great  instrument  of  doing  admirable  good  ;  therefore 
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all  are  to  procure  them  honestly  and  seasonably  when  they 
are  not  better  employed.  Now  this  reason  crosseth  not 
our  Saviour's  precept  of  selling  what  we  have,  because 
when  we  have  sold  all,  and  given  it  to  the  poor,  we  must 
not  be  idle,  but  labour  to  get  more,  that  we  may  give 
more ;  according  to  St  Paul's  rule,  Ephesians  iv.  28, 
1  Thessalonians  iv.  11,  12.  So  that  our  Saviour's  selling 
is  so  far  from  crossing  Saint  Paul's  working,  that  it  rather 
establisheth  it,  since  they  that  have  nothing  are  fittest  to 
work.  Now  because  the  only  opposer  to  this  doctrine  is 
the  gallant,  who  is  witty  enough  to  abuse  both  others  and 
himself,  and  who  is  ready  to  ask  if  he  shall  mend  shoes,  or 
what  he  shall  do ;  therefore  the  Parson,  unmoved,  shew- 
eth  that  ingenuous  and  fit  employment  is  never  wanting  to 
those  that  seek  it.  But  if  it  should  be,  the  assertion  stands 
thus  :  all  are  either  to  have  a  calling,  or  prepare  for  it : 
he  that  hath  or  can  have  yet  no  employment,  if  he  truly 
and  seriously  prepare  for  it,  he  is  safe  and  within  bounds. 
Wherefore  all  are  either  presently  to  enter  into  a  calling, 
if  they  be  fit  for  it  and  it  for  them,  or  else  to  examine 
with  care  and  advice  what  they  are  fittest  for,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  that  with  all  diligence.  But  it  will  not  be  amiss 
in  this  exceeding  useful  point  to  descend  to  particulars  ; 
for  exactness  lies  in  particulars.  Men  are  either  single  or 
married  ;  the  married  and  housekeeper  hath  his  hands  full, 
if  he  do  what  he  ought  to  do.  For  there  are  two  branches 
of  his  affairs  ;  first,  the  improvement  of  his  family,  by  bring- 
ing them  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord  ;  and  se- 
condly, the  improvement  of  his  grounds,  by  drowning,  or 
draining,  or  stocking,  or  fencing,  and  ordering  his  land  to 
the  best  advantage  both  of  himself  and  his  neighbours. 
The  Italians  say,  None  fouls  his  hand  in  his  own  business  ; 
and  ic  is  an  honest  and  just  care,  so  it  exceed  not  bounds, 
for  every  one  to  employ  himself  to  the  advancement  of  his 
affairs,  that  he  may  have  wherewithal  to  do  good.   But  his 
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family  is  Lis  best  care,  to  labour  Christian  souls,  and  raise 
them  to  their  height,  even  to  heaven  :  to  dress  and  prune 
them,  and  take  as  much  joy  in  a  straight-growing  child,  or 
servant,  as  a  gardener  doth  in  a  choice  tree.  Could  men 
find  out  this  delight,  they  would  seldom  be  from  home ; 
whereas  now,  of  any  place  they  are  least  there.  But  if 
after  all  this  care  well  dispatched,  the  housekeeper's  family 
be  so  small,  and  his  dexterity  so  great,  that  he  have  leisure 
to  look  out,  the  village  or  parish  which  either  he  lives  in 
or  is  near  unto  it  is  his  employment.  He  considers  every 
one  there,  and  either  helps  them  in  particular,  or  hath 
general  propositions  to  the  whole  town  or  hamlet,  of  ad- 
vancing the  public  stock,  and  managing  commons  or 
woods,  according  as  the  place  suggests.  But  if  he  may  be 
of  the  commission  of  peace,  there  is  nothing  to  that :  no 
commonwealth  in  the  world  hath  a  braver  institution  than 
that  of  justices  of  the  peace  :  for  it  is  both  a  security  to 
the  king,  who  hath  so  many  dispersed  officers  at  his  beck 
throughout  the  kingdom,  accountable  for  the  public  good, 
and  also  an  honourable  employment  of  a  gentle  or  noble- 
man in  the  country  he  lives  in,  enabling  him  with  power  to 
do  good,  and  to  restrain  all  those  who  else  might  both 
trouble  him  and  the  whole  state.  Wherefore  it  behoves 
all  who  are  come  to  the  gravity  and  ripeness  of  judgment 
for  so  excellent  a  place,  not  to  refuse,  but  rather  to  pro- 
cure it.  And  whereas  there  are  usually  three  objections 
made  against  the  place  ;  the  one,  the  abuse  of  it,  by  taking 
petty  country  bribes ;  the  other,  the  casting  of  it  on  mean 
persons,  especially  in  some  shires  ;  and  lastly,  the  trouble 
of  it.  These  are  so  far  from  deterring  any  good  men  from 
the  place,  that  they  kindle  them  rather  to  redeem  the  dig- 
nity either  from  true  faults  or  unjust  aspersions.  Now,  for 
single  men,  they  are  either  heirs,  or  younger  brothers  :  the 
heirs  are  to  prepare  in  all  the  fore  -mentioned  points  against 
fhe  time  of  their  practice.   Therefore  they  sre  to  mark  their 
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father's  discretion  in  ordering  his  house  and  affairs  ;  and 
also  elsewhere,  when  they  see  any  remarkable  point  of  edu- 
cation or  good  husbandry,  and  to  transplant  it  in  time  to 
his  own  home,  with  the  same  care  as  others,  when  they 
meet  with  good  fruit,  get  a  graft  of  the  tree,  enriching  their 
orchard,  and  neglecting  their  house.  Besides,  they  are  to 
read  books  of  law  and  justice  ;  especially  the  Statutes  at 
large.  As  for  better  books  of  divinity,  they  are  not  in  this 
consideration,  because  we  are  about  a  calling  and  a  pre- 
paration thereunto.  But  chiefly,  and  above  all  things,  they 
are  to  frequent  sessions  and  assizes  ;  for  it  is  both  an  ho- 
nour which  they  owe  to  the  reverend  judges  and  magis- 
trates to  attend  them  at  least  in  their  shire,  and  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  know  the  practice  of  the  land,  for  our 
law  is  practice.  Sometimes  he  may  go  to  court,  as  the 
eminent  place  both  of  good  and  ill.  At  other  times  he  is 
to  travel  over  the  king's  dominions,  cutting  out  the  king- 
dom into  portions,  which  every  year  he  surveys  piece-meal. 
When  there  is  a  parliament,  he  is  to  endeavour  by  all 
means  to  be  a  knight  or  burgess  there ;  for  there  is  no 
school  to  a  parliament.  And  when  he  is  there,  he  must 
not  only  be  a  morning  man,  but  at  committees  also  ;  for 
there  the  particulars  are  exactly  discussed,  which  are 
brought  from  thence  to  the  house  but  in  general.  When 
none  of  these  occasions  call  him  abroad,  every  morning 
that  he  is  at  home  he  must  either  ride  the  great  horse,  or 
exercise  some  of  his  military  postures.  For  all  gentlemen 
that  are  now  weakened,  and  disarmed  with  sedentary  lives, 
are  to  know  the  use  of  their  arms  :  and  as  the  husband- 
man labours  for  them,  so  must  they  fight  for  and  defend 
them  when  occasion  calls.  This  is  the  duty  of  each  to 
other,  which  they  ought  to  fulfil:  and  the  Parson  is  a  lover 
and  exciter  to  justice  in  all  things,  even  as  John  the  Bap- 
tist squared  out  to  every  one  (even  to  soldiers)  what  to  do. 
As  for  younger  brothers,  those  whom  the  Parson  finds 
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loose,  and  not  engaged  In  some  profession  by  their  parents, 
whose  neglect  in  this  point  is  intolerable,  and  a  shameful 
wrong  both  to  the  commonwealth  and  their  own  house  ; 
to  them,  after  he  hath  shewed  the  unlawfulness  of  spend- 
ing the  day  in  dressing,  complimenting,  visiting,  and 
sporting,  he  first  commends  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  as  a 
brave  and  wise  knowledge,  the  professors  whereof  were 
much  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  because  it  is  the  key 
of  commerce,  and  discovers  the  rules  of  foreign  nations. 
Secondly,  he  commends  the  mathematics  as  the  only  won- 
der-working knowledge,  and  therefore  requiring  the  best 
spirits.  After  the  several  knowledge  of  these,  he  advisetb 
to  insist  and  dwell  chiefly  on  the  two  noble  branches  there- 
of, of  fortification  and  navigation  ;  the  one  being  useful  to 
all  countries,  and  the  other  especially  to  islands.  But  if 
the  young  gallant  think  these  courses  dull  and  phlegmatic, 
where  can  he  busy  himself  better  than  in  those  new  plan- 
tations and  discoveries,  which  are  not  only  a  noble,  but 
also,  as  they  may  be  handled,  a  religious  employment  ?  or 
let  him  travel  into  Germany  and  France,  and  observing 
the  artifices  and  manufacturers  there,  transplant  them  hi- 
ther, as  divers  have  done  lately,  to  our  country's  advan- 
tage. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  PARSON'S  LIBRARY. 

The  country  Parson's  library  is  a  holy  life  :  for  besides 
the  blessing  that  that  brings  upon  it,  there  being  a  pro- 
mise, that  if  the  kingdom  of  God  be  first  sought,  all  other 
things  shall  be  added,  even  itself  is  a  sermon.  For  the 
temptations  with  which  a  good  man  is  beset,  and  the  ways 
which  he  used  to  overcome  them,  being  told  to  another, 
whether  in  private  conference  or  in  the  church,  are  a  ser- 
mon. He  that  hath  considered  how  to  carry  himself  at 
table  about  his  appetite,  if  he  tell  this  to  another,  preach- 
eth,  and  much  more  feelingly  and  judiciously  than  he 
writes  his  rules  of  temperance  out  of  books.  So  that  the 
Parson  having  studied  and  mastered  all  his  lusts  and  affec- 
tions within,  and  the  whole  army  of  temptations  without, 
hath  ever  so  many  sermons  ready  penned  as  he  hath  vic- 
tories. And  it  fares  in  this  as  it  doth  in  physic :  he  that 
hath  been  sick  of  a  consumption,  and  knows  what  recover- 
ed him,  is  a  physician,  so  far  as  he  meets  with  the  same 
disease  and  temper  :  and  can  much  better  and  particu- 
larly do  it  than  he  that  it  is  generally  learned,  and  was  never 
sick.  And  if  the  same  person  had  been  sick  of  all  diseases, 
and  were  recovered  of  all,  by  things  that  he  knew,  there 
were  no  such  physician  as  he,  both  for  skill  and  tenderness. 
Just  so  it  is  in  divinity,  and  that  not  without  manifest 
reason :  for  though  the  temptations  may  be  diverse  in  di- 
vers Christians,  yet  the  victory  is  alike  in  all,  being  by  the 
self-same  spirit.  Neither  is  this  true  only  in  the  military 
state  of  a  Christian  life,  but  even  in  the  peaceable  also  ; 
when  the  servant  of  God,  freed  for  a  while  from  tempta- 
tion, in  a  quiet  sweetness  seeks  how  to  please  his  God.  Thus 
the  Parson  considering  that  repentance  is  the  great  virtue 
of  the  GosDel,  and  one  of  the  first  steps  of  pleasing  God. 
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having  for  his  own  use  examined  the  nature  of  it,  is 
able  to  explain  it  after  to  others.  And  particularly,  having 
doubted  sometimes  whether  his  repentance  were  true,  or 
at  least  in  that  degree  it  ought  to  be,  since  he  found  him- 
self sometimes  to  weep  more  for  the  loss  of  some  temporal 
things  than  for  offending  God,  he  came  at  length  to  this 
resolution,  that  repentance  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  not  of  the 
body,  even  as  the  original  signifies ;  and  that  the  chief 
thing  which  God  in  Scripture  requires,  is  the  heart  and 
the  spirit,  and  to  worship  him  in  truth  and  spirit.  Where- 
fore in  case  a  Christian  endeavour  to  weep,  and  cannot, 
since  we  are  not  masters  of  our  bodies,  this  sufficeth.  And 
consequently  he  found  that  the  essence  of  repentance,  that 
it  may  be  alike  in  all  God's  children  (which  as  concerning 
weeping  it  cannot  be,  some  being  of  a  more  melting  tem- 
per than  others),  consistethin  a  true  detestation  of  the  soul 
abhorring  and  renouncing  sin,  and  turning  unto  God  in 
truth  of  heart  and  newness  of  life  :  which  acts  of  repent- 
ance are  and  must  be  fouud  in  all  God's  servants.  Not 
that  weeping  is  not  useful,  where  it  can  be,  that  so  the 
body  may  join  in  the  grief,  as  it  did  in  the  sin  ;  but  that, 
so  the  other  acts  be,  that  is  not  necessary  :  so  that  he  as 
truly  repents  who  performs  the  other  acts  of  repentance, 
when  he  cannot  more,  as  he  that  weeps  a  flood  of  tears. 
This  instruction  and  comfort  the  Parson  getting  for  himself, 
when  he  tells  it  to  others,  becomes  a  sermon.  The  like  he 
doth  in  other  Christian  virtues,  as  of  faith  and  love,  and 
the  cases  of  conscience  belonging  thereunto,  wherein  (as 
St  Paul  implies  that  he  ought,  Romans  ii.)  he  first  preach  - 
eth  to  himself,  and  then  to  others. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  PARSON'S  DEXTERITY  IN  APPLYING  OF  REMEDIES. 

The  country  Parson  knows  that  there  is  a  double  state 
of  a  Christian,  even  in  this  life  :  the  one  military,  the  other 
peaceable.  The  military  is,  when  we  are  assaulted  with 
temptations  either  from  within  or  from  without.  The 
peaceable  is,  when  the  devil  for  a  time  leaves  us,  as  he 
did  our  Saviour,  and  the  angels  minister  to  us  their  own 
food,  even  joy,  and  peace,  and  comfort  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
These  two  states  were  in  our  Saviour,  not  only  in  the 
beginning  of  his  preaching,  but  afterwards  also,  as  Matth. 
xxii.  35,  He  was  tempted:  And  Luke  x.  21,  He  rejoiced 
in  spirit :  And  they  must  be  likewise  in  all  that  are  his. 
Now  the  Parson  having  a  spiritual  judgment,  according  as 
he  discovers  any  of  his  flock  to  be  in  one  or  the  other 
state,  so  he  applies  himself  to  them.  Those  that  he  finds 
in  the  peaceable  state,  he  adviseth  to  be  very  vigilant,  and 
not  to  let  go  the  reins  as  soon  as  the  horse  goes  easy. 
Particularly,  he  counselleth  them  to  two  things :  First,  to 
take  heed  lest  their  quiet  betray  them  (as  it  is  apt  to  do) 
to  a  coldness  and  carelessness  in  their  devotions,  but  to 
labour  still  to  be  as  fervent  in  Christian  duties  as  they 
remember  themselves  were,  when  affliction  did  blow  the 
coals.  Secondly,  not  to  take  the  full  compass  and  liberty 
of  their  peace :  not  to  eat  of  all  those  dishes  at  table, 
which  even  their  present  health  otherwise  admits ;  nor  to 
store  their  house  with  all  those  furnitures,  which  even  their 
present  plenty  of  wealth  otherwise  admits ;  nor  when  they 
are  among  them  that  are  merry,  to  extend  themselves  to 
all  that  mirth,  which  the  present  occasion  of  wit  and  com- 
pany otherwise  admits ;  but  to  put  bounds  and  hoops  to 
their  joys  :  so  will  they  last  the  longer,  and  when  they 
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depart,  return  the  sooner.  If  we  would  judge  ourselves, 
we  should  not  be  judged  ;  and  if  we  would  bound  our- 
selves, we  should  not  be  bounded.  But  if  they  shall  fear 
that  at  such  or  such  a  time  their  peace  and  mirth  have 
carried  them  further  than  this  moderation,  then  to  take 
Job's  admirable  course,  who  sacrificed  lest  his  children 
should  have  transgressed  in  their  mirth  :  so  let  them  go 
and  find  some  poor  afflicted  soul,  and  there  be  bountiful 
and  liberal ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased. 
Those  that  the  Parson  finds  in  the  military  state,  he  forti- 
fies and  strengthens  with  his  utmost  skill.  Now  in  those 
that  are  tempted,  whatsoever  is  unruly,  falls  upon  two 
heads ;  either  they  think  that  there  is  none  that  can  or 
will  look  after  things,  but  all  goes  by  chance  or  wit ;  or 
else,  though  there  be  a  great  Governor  of  all  things,  yet 
to  them  he  is  lost,  as  if  they  said,  God  doth  forsake  and 
persecute  them,  and  there  is  none  to  deliver  them.  If  the 
Parson  suspect  the  first,  and  find  sparks  of  such  thoughts 
now  and  then  to  break  forth,  then  without  opposing 
directly  (for  disputation  is  no  cure  for  atheism),  he  scatters 
in  his  discourse  three  sorts  of  arguments.  The  first  taken 
from  nature,  the  second  from  the  law,  the  third  from 
grace.  For  nature,  he  sees  not  how  a  house  could  be 
either  built  without  a  builder,  or  kept  in  repair  without  a 
housekeeper.  He  conceives  not  possibly  how  the  winds 
should  blow  so  much  as  they  can,  and  the  sea  rage  as 
much  as  it  can,  and  all  things  do  what  they  can,  and  all, 
not  only  without  dissolution  of  the  whole,  but  also  of  any 
part,  by  taking  away  so  much  as  the  usual  seasons*  of  sum- 
mer and  winter,  earing  and  harvest.  Let  the  weather  be 
what  it  will,  still  we  have  bread,  though  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less ;  wherewith  also  a  careful  Joseph  might 
meet.  He  conceives  not  possibly  how  he  that  would  be- 
lieve a  divinity,  if  he  had  been  at  the  creation  of  all  things, 
should  less  believe  it,  seeing  the  preservation  of  all  things  ; 
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for  preservation  is  a  creation  ;  and  more,  it  is  a  continued 
creation,  and  a  creation  every  moment.  Secondly,  for  the 
law,  there  may  be  so  evident  though  unused  a  proof  of 
divinity  taken  from  thence,  that  the  atheist  or  epicurean 
can  have  nothing  to  contradict.  The  Jews  yet  live  and 
are  known :  they  have  their  law  and  language  bearing 
witness  to  them,  and  they  to  it :  they  are  circumcised  to 
this  day,  and  expect  the  promises  of  the  Scripture ;  their 
country  also  is  known,  the  places  and  rivers  travelled 
unto  and  frequented  by  others,  but  to  them  an  unpene- 
trable rock,  an  inaccessible  desert.  Wherefore  if  the  Jews 
live,  all  the  great  wonders  of  old  live  in  them,  and  then 
who  can  deny  the  stretched-out  arm  of  a  mighty  God  ? 
especially  since  it  may  be  a  just  doubt,  whether  consider- 
ing the  stubbornness  of  the  nation,  their  living  then  in  their 
country,  under  so  many  miracles,  were  a  stranger  thing 
than  their  present  exile,  and  disability  to  live  in  their 
country.  And  it  is  observable,  that  this  very  thing  was 
intended  by  God,  that  the  Jews  should  be  his  proof  and 
witnesses,  as  he  calls  them,  Isaiah  xliii.  12.  And  their 
very  dispersion  in  all  lands,  was  intended  not  only  for  a 
punishment  to  them,  but  for  an  exciting  to  others  by 
their  sight  to  the  acknowledging  of  God  and  his  power, 
Psalm  lix.  11.  And  therefore  this  kind  of  punishment 
was  chosen  rather  than  any  other.  Thirdly,  for  grace. 
Besides  the  continual  succession  (since  the  Gospel)  of  holy 
men  who  have  borne  witness  to  the  truth  (there  being  no 
reason  why  any  should  distrust  St  Luke,  or  Tertullian,  or 
Chrysostom,  more  than  Tully,  Virgil,  or  Livy),  there 
are  two  prophecies  in  the  Gospel,  which  evidently  argue 
Christ's  divinity  by  their  success  :  the  one  concerning  the 
woman  that  spent  the  ointment  on  our  Saviour,  for  which 
he  told,  that  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  but  with  the 
Gospel  itself  be  preached  to  all  ages,  Matthew  xxvi.  1 3 . 
The  other  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of 
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which  our  Saviour  said  that  that  generation  should  not 
pass  till  all  were  fulfilled,  Luke  xxi.  32  ;  which  Josephus's 
history  confirm  eth,  and  the  continuance  of  which  verdict 
is  yet  evident.  To  these  might  be  added  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  all  nations,  Matthew  xxiv.  14,  which  we  see 
even  miraculously  effected  in  these  new  discoveries,  God 
turning  men's  covetousness  and  ambitions  to  the  effecting 
of  his  word.  Now  a  prophecy  is  a  wonder  sent  to  poste- 
rity, lest  they  complain  of  want  of  wonders.  It  is  a  letter 
sealed  and  sent,  which  to  the  bearer  is  but  paper,  but  to 
the  receiver  and  opener  is  full  of  power.  He  that  saw 
Christ  open  a  blind  man's  eyes,  saw  not  more  divinity  than 
he  that  reads  of  the  woman's  ointment  in  the  Gospel,  or  sees 
Jerusalem  destroyed.  With  some  of  these  heads  enlarged 
and  woven  into  this  discourse,  at  several  times  and  occa- 
sions, the  Parson  settleth  wavering  minds.  But  if  he  sees 
them  nearer  desperation  than  atheism,  not  so  much  doubt- 
ing a  God  as  that  he  is  theirs,  then  he  dives  into  the 
boundless  ocean  of  God's  love,  and  the  unspeakable  riches 
of  his  loving-kindness.  He  hath  one  argument  unanswer- 
able. If  God  hate  them,  either  he  doth  it  as  they  are 
creatures,  dust  and  ashes,  or  as  they  are  sinful.  As  crea- 
tures, he  must  needs  love  them  ;  for  no  perfect  artist  ever 
yet  hated  his  own  work.  As  sinful,  he  must  much  more 
love  them  ;  because  notwithstanding  his  infinite  hate  of 
sin,  his  love  overcame  that  hate  ;  and  with  an  exceeding 
great  victory,  which  in  the  creation  needed  not,  gave 
them  love  for  love,  even  the  Son  of  his  love  out  of  his 
bosom  of  love ;  so  that  man,  which  way  soever  he  turns, 
hath  two  pledges  of  God's  love,  that  in  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established ; 
the  one  in  his  being,  the  other  in  his  sinful  being ;  and 
this  is  the  more  faulty  in  him,  so  the  more  glorious  in 
God.  And  all  may  certainly  conclude,  that  God  loves 
them,  till  either  they  despise  that  love,  or  despair  of  his 
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mercy  ;  not  any  sin  else  but  is  within  his  love  ;  but  the 
despising  of  love  must  needs  be  without  it.  The  thrusting 
away  of  his  arm  makes  us  only  not  embraced. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  PARSON'S  CONDESCENDING. 

The  country  Parson  is  a  lover  of  old  customs,  if  they 
be  good  and  harmless ;  and  the  rather,  because  country 
people  are  much  addicted  to  them,  so  that  to  favour  them 
therein  is  to  win  their  hearts,  and  to  oppose  them  therein 
is  to  deject  them.  If  there  be  any  ill  in  the  custom  that 
may  be  severed  from  the  good,  he  pares  the  apple,  and 
gives  them  the  clean  to  feed  on.  Particularly  he  loves 
procession,  and  maintains  it,  because  there  are  contained 
therein  four  manifest  advantages  :  First,  A  blessing  of  God 
for  the  fruits  of  the  field :  Secondly,  Justice  in  the  pre- 
servation of  bounds  :  Thirdly,  Charity  in  loving  walking, 
and  neighbourly  accompanying  one  another,  with  recon- 
ciling of  differences  at  that  time,  if  there  be  any  :  Fourthly, 
Mercy  in  relieving  the  poor  by  a  liberal  distribution  and 
largess,  which  at  that  time  is  or  ought  to  be  used.  Where- 
fore he  exacts  of  all  to  be  present  at  the  perambulation, 
and  those  that  withdraw,  and  sever  themselves  from  it,  he 
mislikes,  and  reproves  as  uncharitable  and  unneighbourly ; 
and  if  they  will  not  reform,  presents  them.  Nay,  he  is  so 
far  from  condemning  such  assemblies,  that  he  rather  pro- 
cures them  to  be  often,  as  knowing  that  absence  breeds 
strangeness,  but  presence  love.  Now  love  is  his  business 
and  aim  ;  wherefore  he  likes  well  that  his  parish  at  good 
times  invite  one  another  to  their  houses,  and  he  urgeth 
them  to  it :  and  sometimes,  where  he  knows  there  hath 
been  or  is  a  little  difference,  he  takes  one  of  the  parties, 
and  goes  with  him  to  the  other,  and  all  dine  or  sup  toge- 
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ther.  There  is  much  preaching  in  this  friendliness.  An- 
other old  custom  there  is  of  saying,  when  light  is  brought 
in,  God  sends  us  the  light  of  heaven  ;  and  the  Parson  likes 
this  very  well :  neither  is  he  afraid  of  praising  or  praying 
to  God  at  all  times,  but  is  rather  glad  of  catching  opportu- 
nities to  do  them.  Light  is  a  great  blessing,  and  as  great 
as  food,  for  which  we  give  thanks ;  and  those  that  think 
this  superstitious,  neither  know  superstition  nor  themselves. 
As  for  those  that  are  ashamed  to  use  this  form  as  being 
old  and  obsolete,  and  not  the  fashion,  he  reforms  and 
teaches  them  that  at  baptism  they  professed  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  Christ's  cross,  or  for  any  shame  to  leave  that 
which  is  good.  He  that  is  ashamed  in  small  things,  will 
extend  his  pusillanimity  to  greater.  Rather  should  a 
Christian  soldier  take  such  occasions  to  harden  himself  and 
to  further  his  exercises  of  mortification. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  PARSON  BLESSING. 

The  country  Parson  wonders  that  blessing  the  people 
is  in  so  little  use  with  his  brethren ;  whereas  he  thinks  it 
not  only  a  grave  and'  reverend  thing,  but  a  beneficial 
also.  Those  who  use  it  not,  do  so  either  out  of  niceness, 
because  they  like  the  salutations  and  compliments  and 
forms  of  worldly  language  better ;  which  conformity  and 
fashionableness  is  so  exceedingly  unbefitting  a  minister, 
that  it  deserves  reproof,  not  refutation,  or  else  because 
they  think  it  empty  and  superfluous.  But  that  which  the 
apostles  used  so  diligently  in  their  writings,  nay,  which 
our  Saviour  himself  used  (Mark  x.  16),  cannot  be  vain  and 
superfluous.    But  this  was  not  proper  to  Christ,  or  the 
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apostles  only,  no  more  than  to  be  a  spiritual  father  was 
appropriated  to  them.  And  if  temporal  fathers  bless  their 
children,  how  much  more  may  and  ought  spiritual  fathers  ? 
Besides,  the  priests  of  the  Old  Testament  were  commanded 
to  bless  the  people,  and  the  form  thereof  is  prescribed, 
Numbers  vi.  Now,  as  the  Apostle  argues  in  another  case, 
if  the  ministration  of  condemnation  did  bless,  how  shall 
not  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  exceed  in  blessing  ?  The 
fruit  of  this  blessing  good  Hannah  found,  and  received  with 
great  joy  (1  Samuel  i.  18),  though  it  came  from  a  man  dis- 
allowed by  God :  for  it  was  not  the  person  but  priest- 
hood that  blessed ;  so  that  even  ill  priests  may  bless. 
Neither  have  the  ministers  power  of  blessing  only,  but  also 
of  cursing.  So  in  the  Old  Testament,  Elisha  cursed  the 
children  (2  Kings  ii.  24),  which,  though  our  Saviour  re- 
proved as  unfitting  for  his  particular,  who  was  to  show  all 
humility  before  his  passion,  yet  he  allows  it  in  his  apostles. 
And  therefore  St  Peter  used  that  fearful  imprecation  to 
Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.),  Thy  money  perish  with  thee :  and 
the  event  confirmed  it.  So  did  St  Paul,  2  Timothy  iv.  14, 
and  1  Timothy  i.  20.  Speaking  of  Alexander  the  cop- 
persmith, who  had  withstood  his  preaching,  The  Lord 
(saith  he)  reward  him  according  to  his  works.  And  again 
of  Hymeneus  and  Alexander,  he  saith  he  had  delivered 
them  to  Satan,  that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme. 
The  forms  both  of  blessing  and  cursing  are  expounded 
in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  :  the  one  in  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  and  the  peace  of  God,  &c. ;  the 
other  in  general  in  the  Commination.  Now,  blessing 
differs  from  prayer  in  assurance,  because  it  is  not  per- 
formed by  way  of  request,  but  of  confidence  and  power, 
effectually  applying  God's  favour  to  the  blessed  by  the  in- 
teresting of  that  dignity  wherewith  God  hath  invested  the 
priest,  and  engaging  of  God's  own  power  and  institution  for  a 
blessing.    The  neglect  of  this  duty  in  ministers  themselves 
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hath  made  the  people  also  neglect  it ;  so  that  they  are  so 
far  from  craving  this  benefit  from  their  ghostly  father, 
that  they  oftentimes  go  out  of  church  before  he  hath 
blessed  them.  In  the  time  of  Popery,  the  priest's  benedicite 
and  his  holy  water  were  over  highly  valued  ;  and  now  we 
are  fallen  to  the  clean  contrary,  even  from  superstition  to 
coldness  and  atheism.  But  the  Parson  first  values  the  gift 
in  himself,  and  then  teacheth  his  parish  to  value  it.  And 
it  is  observable,  that  if  a  minister  talk  with  a  great  man  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  complimenting  language,  he  shall  be 
esteemed  as  ordinary  complimenters  ;  but  if  he  often  inter- 
pose a  blessing,  when  the  other  gives  him  just  opportunity,  by 
speaking  any  good,  this  unusual  form  begets  a  reverence,  and 
makes  him  esteemed  according  to  his  profession.  The  same 
is  to  be  observed  in  writing  letters  also.  To  conclude,  if 
all  men  are  to  bless  upon  occasion,  as  appears  Romans  xii. 
14,  how  much  more  those  who  are  spiritual  fathers  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

CONCERNING  DETRACTION. 


The  country  Parson  perceiving  that  most,  when  they 
are  at  leisure,  make  others'  faults  their  entertainment  and 
discourse,  and  that  even  some  good  men  think,  so  they 
speak  truth,  they  may  disclose  another's  faults,  finds  it 
somewhat  difficult  how  to  proceed  in  this  point.  For  if 
he  absolutely  shut  up  men's  mouths,  and  forbid  all  dis- 
closing of  faults,  many  an  evil  may  not  only  be,  but  also 
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spread  in  his  parish,  without  any  remedy  (which  cannot  be 
applied  without  notice^)  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and  the 
infection  of  his  flock,  and  the  discomfort,  discredit,  and 
hindrance  of  the  pastor.  On  the  other  side,  if  it  be  unlaw- 
ful to  open  faults,  no  benefit  or  advantage  can  make  it 
lawful ;  for  we  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it* 
Now  the  Parson  taking  this  point  to  task,  which  is  so  ex- 
ceeding useful,  and  hath  taken  so  deep  root,  that  it  seems 
the  very  life  and  substance  of  conversation,  hath  proceeded 
thus  far  in  the  discussing  of  it.  Faults  are  either  nofcw 
rious  or  private.  Again,  notorious  faults  are  either  such 
as  are  made  known  by  common  fame  (and  of  these,  those 
that  kuow  them  may  talk,  so  they  do  it  not  with  sport,  but 
commiseration)  ;  or  else  such  as  have  passed  judgment, 
and  been  corrected  either  by  whipping,  or  imprisoning,  or 
the  like.  Of  these  also  men  may  talk,  and  more,  they  may 
discover  them  to  those  that  know  them  not ;  because  in- 
famy is  a  part  of  the  sentence  against  malefactors  which 
the  law  intends,  as  is  evident  by  those  which  are  branded 
for  rogues  that  they  may  be  known,  or  put  into  the  stocks 
that  they  may  be  looked  upon.  But  some  may  say,  though 
the  law  allow  this,  the  Gospel  doth  not,  which  hath  so 
much  advanced  charity,  and  ranked  backbiters  among  the 
generation  of  the  wicked,  Romans  i.  30.  But  this  is 
easily  answered  :  as  the  executioner  is  not  uncharitable 
that  takes  away  the  life  of  the  condemned,  except,  besides 
his  office,  he  had  a  tincture  of  private  malice  in  the  joy 
and  haste  of  acting  his  part ;  so  neither  is  he  that  defames 
him  whom  the  law  would  have  defamed,  except  he  also  do 
it  out  of  rancour.  For  in  infamy  all  are  executioners, 
and  the  law  gives  the  malefactor  to  all  to  be  defamed. 
And  as  malefactors  may  lose  and  forfeit  their  goods  or  life, 
so  may  they  their  good  name,  and  the  possession  thereof, 
which  before  their  offence  and  judgment  they  had  in  all 
men's  breasts  ;   for  all  are  honest  till  the  contrary  be 
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proved.  Besides,  it  concerns  the  commonwealth  that 
rogues  should  be  known,  and  charity  to  the  public  hath 
the  precedence  of  private  charity.  So  that  it  is  so  far  from 
being  a  fault  to  discover  such  offenders,  that  it  is  a  duty 
rather,  which  may  do  much  good,  and  save  much  harm. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  punished  delinquent  shall  be  much 
troubled  for  his  sins,  and  turn  quite  another  man,  doubt- 
less then  also  men's  affections  and  words  must  turn,  and 
forbear  to  speak  of  that  which  even  God  himself  hath 
forgotten. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PRAYER  BEFORE 
SERMON. 

O  Almighty  and  ever  living  Lord  God !  Majesty  and 
Power,  and  Brightness  and  Glory  !  How  shall  we  dare  to 
appear  before  thy  face,  who  are  contrary  to  thee  in  all  wc 
call  thee  ?  for  we  are  darkness,  and  weakness,  and  filthi- 
ness,  and  shame.  Misery  and  sin  fill  our  days  ;  yet  art 
thou  our  Creator,  and  we  thy  work.  Thy  hands  both 
made  us,  and  also  made  us  lords  of  all  thy  creatures  ; 
giving  us  one  world  in  ourselves,  and  another  to  serve  us  : 
then  didst  thou  place  us  in  Paradise,  and  wert  proceeding 
still  on  in  thy  favours,  until  we  interrupted  thy  counsels, 
disappointed  thy  purposes,  and  sold  our  God,  our  glorious, 
our  gracious  God,  for  an  apple.  O  write  it !  O  brand  it 
in  our  foreheads  for  ever :  for  an  apple  once  we  lost  our 
God,  and  still  lose  him  for  no  more ;  for  money,  for  meat, 
for  diet !  But  thou,  Lord,  art  patience,  and  pity,  and 
sweetness,  and  love ;  therefore  we  sons  of  men  are  not 
consumed.  Thou  hast  exalted  thy  mercy  above  all  things, 
and  hast  made  our  salvation,  not  our  punishment,  thy 
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glory  :  so  that  then  where  sin  abounded,  not  death  but 
grace  superabounded  ;  accordingly,  when  we  had  sinned 
beyond  any  help  in  heaven  or  earth,  then  thou  saidst,  Lo, 
I  come  !  then  did  the  Lord  of  life,  unable  of  himself  to  die, 
contrive  to  do  it.  He  took  flesh,  he  wept,  he  died  ;  for 
his  enemies  he  died  ;  even  for  those  that  derided  him  then, 
and  still  despise  him.  Blessed  Saviour !  many  waters 
could  not  quench  thy  love,  nor  no  pit  overwhelm  it !  But 
though  the  streams  of  thy  blood  were  current  through 
darkness,  grave,  and  hell,  yet  by  these  thy  conflicts,  and 
seemingly  hazards,  didst  thou  arise  triumphant,  and  therein 
madest  us  victorious. 

Neither  doth  thy  love  yet  stay  here !  for  this  word  of 
thy  rich  peace  and  reconciliation  thou  has  committed,  not 
to  thunder  or  angels,  but  to  silly  and  sinful  men  ;  even  to 
me,  pardoning  my  sins,  and  bidding  me  go  feed  the  people 
of  thy  love. 

Blessed  be  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  only  doth 
wondrous  things.  Awake,  therefore,  my  lute  and  my 
viol !  awake  all  my  powers  to  glorify  thee  !  We  praise 
thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  magnify  thee  for  ever  !  And  now, 
O  Lord,  in  the  power  of  thy  victories,  and  in  the  ways  of 
thy  ordinances,  and  in  the  truth  of  thy  love,  Lo,  we  stand 
here,  beseeching  thee  to  bless  thy  word,  wherever  spoken 
this  day  throughout  the  universal  Church.  O  make  it  a 
word  of  power  and  peace  to  convert  those  who  are  not 
yet  thine,  and  to  confirm  those  that  are  ;  particularly 
bless  it  in  this  thy  own  kingdom,  which  thou  hast  made 
a  land  of  light,  a  storehouse  of  thy  treasures  and  mercies : 
O  let  not  our  foolish  and  unworthy  hearts  rob  us  of  the 
continuance  of  this  thy  sweet  love,  but  pardon  our  sins, 
and  perfect  what  thou  hast  begun.  Ride  on,  Lord,  be- 
cause of  the  word  of  truth  and  meekness  and  righteous- 
ness, and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  things. 
Especially,  bless  this  portion  here  assembled  together,  with 
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thy  unworthy  servant  speaking  unto  them.  Lord  Jesu  ! 
teach  thou  me,  that  I  may  teach  them.  Sanctify  and 
enable  all  my  powers,  that  in  their  full  strength  they  may 
deliver  thy  message  reverently,  readily,  faithfully,  and 
fruitfully !  O  make  thy  word  a  swift  word,  passing  from 
the  ear  to  the  heart,  from  the  heart  to  the  life  and  conver- 
sation, that  as  the  rain  returns  not  empty,  so  neither  may 
thy  word,  but  accomplish  that  for  which  it  is  given !  O 
Lord,  hear  !  O  Lord,  forgive  !  O  Lord,  hearken  and  do 
so  for  thy  blessed  Son's  sake!  in  whose  sweet  and  pleasing 
words,  we  say,  Our  Father,  &c. 


PRAYER  AFTER  SERMON. 

Blessed  be  God  and  the  Father  of  all  mercy,  who 
continueth  to  pour  his  benefits  upon  us  !  Thou  hast 
elected  us,  thou  hast  called  us,  thou  hast  justified  us, 
sanctified,  and  glorified  us.  Thou  wast  born  for  us, 
and  thou  livedst  and  diedst  for  us.  Thou  hast  given  us 
the  blessings  of  this  life,  and  of  a  better.  O  Lord,  thy 
blessings  hang  in  clusters,  they  come  trooping  upon  us  ! 
they  break  forth  like  mighty  waters  on  every  side.  And 
now,  Lord,  thou  hast  fed  us  with  the  bread  of  life  ;  so  man 
did  eat  angePs  food.  O  Lord,  bless  it ;  O  Lord,  make  it 
health  and  strength  unto  us,  still  striving  and  prospering 
so  long  within  us,  until  our  obedience  reach  thy  measure 
of  thy  love,  who  hast  done  for  us  as  much  as  may  be. 
Grant  this,  dear  Father,  for  thy  Son's  sake,  our  only  Sa- 
viour ;  to  whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three 
persons  but  one  most  glorious  incomprehensible  God,  be 
ascribed  all  honour,  and  glory,  and  praise,  for  ever  !  Amen. 


\ 
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Old  men  go  to  death,  death  comes  to  young  men. 
Man  proposeth,  God  disposeth. 
He  begins  to  die  that  quits  his  desires. 
A  handful  of  good  life  is  better  than  a  bushel  of  learning. 
He  that  studies  his  content,  wants  it. 
Every  day  brings  its  bread  with  it. 
Humble  hearts  have  humble  desires. 
He  that  stumbles  and  falls  not,  mends  his  pace. 
The  house  shows  the  owner. 
He  that  gets  out  of  debt,  grows  rich. 
All  is  well  with  him  who  is  beloved  of  his  neighbours. 
Building  and  marrying  of  children  are  great  wasters, 
A  good  bargain  is  a  pick -purse. 
The  scalded  dog  fears  cold  water, 
u 
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Pleasing  ware  is  half  sold. 

Light  burdens,  long  borne,  grow  heavy. 

The  wolf  knows  what  the  ill  beast  thinks. 

Who  hath  none  to  still  him  may  weep  out  his  eyes. 

"When  all  sins  grow  old,  covetousness  is  young. 

If  ye  would  know  a  knave,  give  him  a  staff. 

You  cannot  know  wine  by  the  barrel. 

A  cool  mouth,  and  warm  feet,  live  long. 

A  horse  made,  and  a  man  to  make. 

Look  not  for  musk  in  a  dog's  kennel. 

Not  a  long  day,  but  a  good  heart,  rids  work. 

He  pulls  with  a  long  rope,  that  waits  for  another's  death. 

Great  strokes  make  not  sweet  music. 

A  cask  and  an  ill  custom  must  be  broken. 

A  fat  housekeeper  makes  lean  executors. 

Empty  chambers  make  foolish  maids. 

The  gentle  hawk  half  mans  herself. 

The  devil  is  not  always  at  one  door. 

When  a  friend  asks,  there  is  no  to-morrow. 

God  sends  cold  according  to  clothes. 

One  sound  blow  will  serve  to  undo  us  all. 

He  loseth  nothing,  that  looseth  not  God. 

The  German's  wit  is  in  his  fingers. 

At  dinner  my  man  appears. 

Who  gives  to  all,  denies  all. 

Quick  believers  need  broad  shoulders. 

Who  remove  stones,  bruise  their  fingers. 

Benefits  please  like  flowers  while  they  are  fresh. 

Between  the  business  of  life  and  the  day  of  death,  a  space 

ought  to  be  interposed. 
All  came  from  and  will  go  to  others, 
lie  that  will  take  the  bird,  must  not  scare  it. 
He  lives  unsafely  that  looks  too  near  on  things. 
A  gentle  housewife  mars  the  household. 
A  crooked  log  makes  a  straight  fire. 
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He  hath  great  need  of  a  fool  that  plays  the  fool  himself. 

A  merchant  that  gains  not,  loseth. 

Let  not  him  that  fears  feathers  come  among  wild-fowl. 

Love,  and  a  cough,  cannot  be  hid. 

A  dwarf  on  a  giant's  shoulder,  sees  further  of  the  two. 

He  that  sends  a  fool,  means  to  follow  him. 

Babbling  cars  never  want  fore  ears. 

Better  the  feet  slip  than  the  tongue. 

For  washing  his  hands,  none  sells  his  lands. 

A  lion's  skin  is  never  cheap. 

The  goat  must  browse  where  she  is  tied. 

Nothing  is  to  be  presumed  on,  or  despaired  of. 

Who  hath  a  wolf  for  his  mate,  needs  a  dog  for  his  man. 

In  a  good  house  all  is  quickly  ready. 

A  bad  dog  never  sees  the  wolf. 

God  oft  hath  a  great  share  in  a  little  house. 

Ill  ware  is  never  cheap. 

A  cheerful  look  makes  a  dish  a  feast. 

If  all  fools  had  baubles,  we  should  want  fuel. 

Virtue  never  grows  old. 

Evening  words  are  not  like  to  morning. 

Were  there  no  fools,  bad  ware  would  not  pass. 

Never  had  ill  workman  good  tools. 

He  stands  not  surely  that  never  slips. 

Were  there  no  hearers,  there  would  be  no  backbiters. 

Everything  is  of  use  to  a  housekeeper. 

When  prayers  are  done,  my  lady  is  ready. 

Cities  seldom  change  religion  only. 

At  length  the  fox  turns  monk. 

Flies  are  busiest  about  lean  horses. 

Hearken  to  reason,  or  she  will  be  heard. 

The  bird  loves  her  nest. 

Everything  new  is  fine. 

When  a  dog  is  a  drowning,  every  one  offers  him  drink. 
Better  a  bare  foot  that  none. 
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Who  is  so  deaf  as  he  that  will  not  hear? 

He  that  is  warm  thinks  all  so. 

At  length  the  fox  is  brought  to  the  furrier. 

He  that  goes  barefoot  must  not  plant  thorns. 

They  that  are  booted  are  not  always  ready. 

He  that  will  learn  to  pray,  let  him  go  to  sea. 

In  spending  lies  the  advantage. 

He  that  lives  well,  is  learned  enough. 

Ill  vessels  seldom  miscarry. 

A  full  belly  neither  fights  nor  flies  well. 

All  truths  are  not  to  be  told. 

An  old  wise  man's  shadow  is  better  than  a  young  buzzard's 
sword. 

Noble  housekeepers  need  no  doors. 

Every  ill  man  hath  his  ill  day. 

Sleep  without  supping,  and  wake  without  owing. 

I  gave  the  mouse  a  hole,  and  she  is  become  my  heir. 

Assail  who  will,  the  valiant  attends. 

Whither  goest,  grief?  where  I  am  wont. 

Praise  day  at  night,  and  life  at  the  end. 

Whither  shall  the  ox  go  where  he  shall  not  labour? 

Where  you  think  there  is  bacon,  there  is  no  chimney. 

Mend  your  clothes,  and  you  may  hold  out  this  year. 

Press  a  stick,  and  it  seems  a  youth. 

The  tongue  walks  where  the  teeth  speed  not. 

A  fair  wife  and  a  frontier  castle  breed  quarrels. 

Leave  jesting  whiles  it  pleaseth,  lest  it  turns  to  earnest. 

Deceive  not  thy  physician,  confessor,  nor  lawyer. 

Ill  natures,  the  more  you  ask  them,  the  more  they  stick. 

Virtue  and  a  trade  are  the  best  portion  for  children. 

The  chicken  is  the  country's,  but  the  city  eats  it. 

He  that  gives  thee  a  capon,  give  him  the  leg  and  the  wing. 

He  that  lives  ill,  fear  follows  him. 

Give  a  clown  your  finger,  and  he  will  take  your  hand. 

Good  is  to  be  sought  out,  and  evil  attended. 
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A  good  paymaster  starts  not  at  assurances. 
No  alchymy  to  saving. 

To  a  grateful  man  give  money  when  be  asks. 
Who  would  do  ill  ne'er  wants  occasion. 
To  fine  folks  a  little  ill  finely  wrapt. 
A  child  correct  behind,  and  not  before. 
To  a  fair  day,  open  the  window,  but  make  you  ready  as  to 
a  foul. 

Keep  good  men  company,  and  you  shall  be  of  the  number. 

No  love  to  a  father's. 

The  mill  gets  by  going. 

To  a  boiling  pot  flies  come  not. 

Make  haste  to  an  ill  way,  that  you  may  get  out  of  it. 

A  snow  year,  a  rich  year. 

Better  to  be  blind  than  to  see  ill. 

Learn  weeping,  and  thou  shalt  laugh  gaining. 

Who  hath  no  more  bread  than  need,  must  not  keep  a  dog. 

A  garden  must  be  looked  unto  and  dressed  as  the  body. 

The  fox,  when  he  cannot  reach  the  grapes,  says  they  are 

not  ripe. 
Water  trotted  is  as  good  as  oats. 

Though  the  mastiff  be  gentle,  yet  bite  him  not  by  the  lip. 

Though  a  lie  be  well  dressed,  it  is  ever  overcome. 

Though  old  and  wise,  yet  still  advise. 

Three  helping  one  another,  bear  the  burthen  of  six. 

Slander  is  a  shipwreck  by  a  dry  tempest. 

Old  wine  and  an  old  friend  are  good  provisions. 

Happy  is  he  that  chastens  himself. 

Well  may  he  smell  fire  whose  gown  burns. 

The  wrongs  of  a  husband  or  master  are  not  reproached. 

Welcome  evil  if  thou  comest  alone. 

Love  your  neighbour,  yet  pull  not  down  your  hedge. 

The  bit  that  one  eats,  no  friend  makes. 

A  drunkard's  purse  is  a  bottle. 

She  spins  well  that  breeds  her  children. 
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Good  is  the  mora  that  makes  all  sure. 
Play  with  a  fool  at  home,  and  he  will  play  with  you  in  the 
market. 

Every  one  stretcheth  his  legs  according  to  his  coverlet. 
Autumnal  agues  are  long  or  mortal. 

Marry  your  son  when  you  will ;  your  daughter  when  you 
can. 

Dally  not  with  money  or  women. 

Men  speak  of  the  fair  as  things  went  with  them  there. 

The  best  remedy  against  an  ill  man,  is  much  ground  be- 
tween both. 

The  mill  cannot  grind  with  water  that's  past. 

Corn  is  cleaned  with  wind,  and  the  soul  with  chastenings. 

Good  words  are  worth  much,  and  cost  little. 

To  buy  dear  is  not  bounty. 

Jest  not  with  the  eye,  or  with  religion. 

The  eye  and  religion  can  bear  no  jesting. 

Without  favour  none  will  know  you,  and  with  it  you  will 
not  know  yourself. 

Buy  at  a  fair,  but  sell  at  home. 

Cover  yourself  with  your  shield,  and  care  not  for  cries. 

A  wicked  man's  gift  hath  a  touch  of  his  master. 

None  is  a  fool  always,  every  one  sometimes. 

From  a  choleric  man  withdraw  a  little  ;  from  him  that  says 

nothing,  for  ever. 
Debtors  are  liars. 

Of  all  smells,  bread  ;  of  all  tastes,  salt. 

In  a  great  river  great  fish  are  found :  but  take  heed  lest 

you  be  drowned. 
Ever  since  we  wear  clothes,  we  know  not  one  another. 
God  heals,  and  the  physician  hath  the  thanks. 
Hell  is  full  of  good  meanings  and  wishings. 
Take  heed  of  still  waters,  the  quick  pass  away. 
A  f'ter  the  house  is  finished,  leave  it. 
Our  own  actions  are  our  security,  not  others' judgments. 
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Think  of  ease,  but  work  on. 

He  that  lies  long  a  bed,  his  estate  feels  it 

Whether  you  boil  snow  or  pound  it,  you  can  have  but 

water  of  it. 
One  stroke  fells  not  an  oak. 
God  complains  not,  but  doth  what  is  fitting. 
A  diligent  scholar,  and  the  master's  paid. 
Milk  says  to  wine,  Welcome,  friend. 
They  that  know  one  another,  salute  afar  off. 
Where  there  is  no  honour,  there  is  no  grief. 
Where  the  drink  goes  in,  there  the  wit  goes  out. 
He  that  stays  does  the  business. 
Alms  never  make  poor.    Or  thus, 
Great  alms-giving  lessens  no  man's  living. 
Giving  much  to  the  poor  doth  enrich  a  man's  store. 
It  takes  much  from  the  account,  to  which  his  sin  doth 

amount. 

It  adds  to  the  glory  both  of  soul  and  body. 
Ill  comes  in  by  ells,  and  goes  out  by  inches. 
The  smith  and  his  penny  both  are  black. 
Whose  house  is  of  glass,  must  not  throw  stones  at  an- 
other. 

If  the  old  dog  bark,  he  gives  counsel. 

The  tree  that  grows  slowly,  keeps  itself  for  another. 

I  wept  when  I  was  born,  and  every  day  shews  why. 

He  that  looks  not  before,  finds  himself  behind. 

He  that  plays  his  money,  ought  not  to  value  it. 

He  that  riseth  first,  is  first  drest. 

Diseases  of  the  eye  are  to  be  cured  with  the  elbow. 

The  hole  calls  the  thief. 

A  gentleman's  greyhound  and  a  salt  box,  seek  them  at  the 
fire. 

A  child's  service  is  little,  yet  he  is  no  little  fool  that  de- 

spiseth  it. 
The  river  past,  and  God  forgotten. 
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Evils  have  their  comfort ;  good  none  can  support  (to  wit) 

with  a  moderate  and  contented  heart. 
Who  must  account  for  himself  and  others,  must  know 

both. 

He  that  eats  the  hard,  shall  eat  the  ripe. 

The  miserable  man  maketh  a  penny  of  a  farthing,  and  the 

liberal  of  a  farthing  sixpence. 
The  honey  is  sweet,  but  the  bee  stings. 
Weight  and  measure  take  away  strife. 
The  son  full  and  tattered,  the  daughter  empty  and  fine. 
Every  path  hath  a  puddle. 

In  good  years  corn  is  hay,  in  ill  years  straw  is  corn. 
Send  a  wise  man  on  an  errand,  and  say  nothing  unto  him. 
In  life  you  loved  me  not,  in  death  you  bewail  me. 
Into  a  mouth  shut  flies  fly  not. 
The  heart's  letter  is  read  in  the  eyes. 
The  ill  that  comes  out  of  our  mouth  falls  into  our  bosom. 
In  great  pedigrees  there  are  governors  and  chandlers. 
In  the  house  of  a  fiddler,  all  fiddle. 
Sometimes  the  best  gain  is  to  lose. 
Working  and  making  a  fire  doth  discretion  require. 
One  grain  fills  not  a  sack,  but  helps  his  fellows. 
It  is  a  great  victory  that  comes  without  blood. 
In  war,  hunting,  and  love,  men  for  one  pleasure  a  thou- 
sand griefs  prove. 
Reckon  right,  and  February  hath  one  and  thirty  days. 
Honour  without  profit  is  a  ring  on  the  finger. 
Estate  in  two  parishes  is  bread  in  two  wallets. 
Honour  and  profit  lie  not  in  one  sack. 
A  naughty  child  is  better  sick  than  whole. 
Truth  and  oil  are  ever  above. 

He  that  riseth  betimes,  hath  something  in  his  head. 
Advise  none  to  marry  or  go  to  war. 
To  steal  the  hog,  and  give  the  feet  for  alms. 
The  thorn  conies  forth  with  the  point  forwards. 
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One  hand  washeth  another,  and  both  the  face. 

The  fault  of  the  horse  is  put  on  the  saddle. 

The  corn  hides  itself  in  the  snow  as  an  old  man  in  furs. 

The  Jews  spend  at  Easter,  the  Moors  at  marriages,  the 

Christians  in  suits. 
Fine  dressing  is  a  foul  house  swept  before  the  doors. 
A  woman  and  a  glass  are  ever  in  danger. 
An  ill  wound  is  cured,  not  an  ill  name. 
The  wise  hand  doth  not  all  that  the  foolish  mouth  speaks. 
On  painting  and  fighting  look  aloof. 
Knowledge  is  folly  except  grace  guide  it. 
Punishment  is  lame,  but  it  comes. 

The  more  women  look  in  their  glass,  the  less  they  look  to 

their  house. 
A  long  tongue  is  a  sign  of  a  short  hand. 
Marry  a  widow  before  she  leave  mourning. 
The  worst  of  law  is,  that  one  suit  breeds  twenty. 
Providence  is  better  than  a  rent. 

What  your  glass  tells  you,  will  not  be  told  by  counsel. 
There  are  more  men  threatened  than  stricken. 
A  fool  knows  more  in  his  house,  than  a  wise  man  in 
another's. 

I  had  rather  ride  on  an  ass  that  carries  me,  than  a  horse 

that  throws  me. 
The  hard  gives  more  than  he  that  hath  nothing. 
The  beast  that  goes  always,  never  wants  blows. 
Good  cheap  is  dear. 
It  costs  more  to  do  ill  than  to  do  well. 
Good  words  quench  more  than  a  bucket  of  water. 
An  ill  agreement  is  better  than  a  good  judgment. 
There  is  more  talk  than  trouble. 

Better  spare  to  have  of  thine  own,  than  ask  of  other 
men. 

Better  good  afar  off,  than  evil  at  hand. 

Fear  keeps  the  garden  better  than  the  gardener. 
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I  had  rather  ask  of  my  sire  brown  bread,  than  borrow  of 

my  neighbour  white. 
Tour  pot  broken  seems  better  than  my  whole  one. 
Let  an  ill  man  lie  in  thy  straw,  and  he  looks  to  be  thy 

heir. 

By  suppers  more  have  been  killed  than  Galen  ever  cured. 

While  the  discreet  advise,  the  fool  doth  his  business. 

A  mountain  and  a  river  are  good  neighbours. 

Gossips  are  frogs,  they  drink  and  talk. 

Much  spends  the  traveller  more  than  the  abider. 

Prayers  and  provender  hinder  no  journey. 

A  well-bred  youth  neither  speaks  of  himself,  nor,  being 

spoken  to,  is  silent. 
A  journeying  woman  speaks  much  of  all,  and  all  of  her. 
The  fox  knows  much,  but  more  he  that  catcheth  him. 
Many  friends  in  general,  one  in  special. 
The  fool  asks  much,  but  he  is  more  fool  that  grants  it. 
Many  kiss  the  hand  they  wish  cut  off. 
Neither  bribe,  nor  lose  thy  right. 

In  the  world  who  knows  not  to  swim,  goes  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

Choose  not  a  house  near  an  inn  (viz.  for  noise)  :  or  in  a 

corner  (for  filth). 
He  is  a  fool  that  thinks  not  that  another  thinks. 
Neither  eyes  on  letters,  nor  hands  in  coffers. 
The  lion  is  not  so  fierce  as  they  paint  him. 
Go  not  for  every  grief  to  the  physician,  nor  for  every 

quarrel  to  the  lawyer,  nor  for  every  thirst  to  the  pot. 
Good  service  is  a  great  enchantment. 
There  would  be  no  great  ones,  if  there  were  no  little 

ones. 

It  is  no  sure  rule  to  fish  with  a  cross-bow. 
There  were  no  ill  language,  if  it  were  not  ill  taken. 
The  groundsel  speaks  not,  save  what  it  heard  at  the 
hinges. 
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The  best  mirror  is  an  old  friend. 
Say  no  ill  of  the  year  till  it  be  past. 
A  man's  discontent  is  his  worst  evil. 
Fear  nothing  but  sin. 

The  child  says  nothing,  bat  what  it  heard  by  the  fire. 
Call  me  not  an  olive,  till  thou  see  me  gathered. 
That  is  not  good  language  which  all  understand  not. 
He  that  burns  his  house,  warms  himself  for  once. 
He  will  burn  his  house  to  warm  his  hands. 
He  will  spend  a  whole  year's  rent  at  one  meal's  meat. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glisters. 
A  blustering  night,  a  fair  day. 
Be  not  idle,  and  you  shall  not  be  longing. 
He  is  not  poor  that  hath  little,  but  he  that  desire th  much. 
Let  none  say,  I  will  not  drink  water. 
He  wrongs  not  an  old  man  that  steals  his  supper  from 
him. 

The  tongue  talks  at  the  head's  cost. 

He  that  strikes  with  his  tongue,  must  ward  with  his  head. 
Keep  not  ill  men  company,  lest  you  increase  the  number 
God  strikes  not  with  both  hands,  for  to  the  sea  he  made 

heavens,  and  to  rivers  fords. 
A  rugged  stone  grows  smooth  from  hand  to  hand. 
No  lock  will  hold  against  the  power  of  gold. 
The  absent  party  is  still  faulty. 
Peace  and  patience,  and  death  with  repentance. 
If  you  lose  your  time,  you  cannot  get  money  nor  gain. 
Be  not  a  baker,  if  your  head  be  of  butter. 
Ask  much  to  have  a  little. 

Little  sticks  kindle  the  fire  ;  great  ones  put  it  out. 
Another's  bread  costs  dear. 

Although  it  rain,  throw  not  away  thy  watering  pot. 
Although  the  sun  shine,  leave  not  thy  cloak  at  home. 
A  little  with  quiet  is  the  only  diet. 
In  vain  is  the  mill- clack,  if  the  miller  his  hearing  lack. 
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By  the  needle  you  shall  draw  the  thread,  and  by  that 
which  is  past,  see  how  that  which  is  to  come  will  be 
drawn  on. 

Stay  a  little,  and  news  will  find  you. 

Stay  till  the  lame  messenger  come,  if  you  will  know  the 
truth  of  the  thing. 

"When  God  will,  no  wind  but  brings  rain. 

Though  you  rise  early,  yet  the  day  comes  at  his  time,  and 
not  till  then. 

Pull  down  your  hat  on  the  wind's  side. 

As  the  year  is,  your  pot  must  seeth. 

Since  you  know  all,  and  I  nothing,  tell  me  what  I  dreamed 
last  night. 

"When  the  fox  preacheth,  beware  geese. 

When  you  are  an  anvil,  hold  you  still ;  when  you  are  a 
hammer,  strike  your  fill. 

Poor  and  liberal,  rich  and  covetous. 

He  that  makes  his  bed  ill,  lies  there. 

He  that  labours  and  thrives,  spends  gold. 

He  that  sows,  trusts  in  God. 

He  that  lies  with  the  dogs,  riseth  with  fleas. 

He  that  repairs  not  a  part,  builds  all. 

A  discontented  man  knows  not  where  to  sit  easy. 

Who  spits  against  heaven,  it  falls  in  his  face. 

He  that  dines  and  leaves,  lays  the  cloth  twice. 

Who  eats  his  cock  alone,  must  saddle  his  horse  alone. 

He  that  is  not  handsome  at  twenty,  nor  strong  at  thirty, 
nor  rich  at  forty,  nor  wise  at  fifty,  will  never  be  hand- 
some, strong,  rich,  or  wise. 

He  that  doth  what  he  will,  doth  not  what  he  ought. 

He  that  will  deceive  the  fox  must  rise  betimes. 

He  that  lives  well,  sees  afar  off. 

He  that  hath  a  mouth  of  his  own,  must  not  say  to  another, 
Blow. 

He  that  will  be  served,  must  be  patient. 
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He  that  gives  thee  a  bone,  would  not  have  thee  die. 
He  that  chastens  one,  chastens  twenty. 
He  that  hath  lost  his  credit,  is  dead  to  the  world. 
He  that  hath  no  ill  fortune,  is  troubled  with  good. 
He  that  demands,  misseth  not,  unless  his  demands  be 
foolish. 

He  that  hath  no  honey  in  his  pot,  let  him  have  it  in  his 
mouth. 

He  that  takes  not  up  a  pin,  slights  his  wife. 

He  that  owes  nothing,  if  he  makes  not  mouths  at  us,  is 

courteous. 
He  that  loseth  his  due,  gets  not  thanks. 
He  that  believes  all,  misseth  ;  he  that  belie veth  nothing, 

hits  not. 

Pardons  and  pleasantness  are  great  revengers  of  slanders. 
A  married  man  turns  his  staff  into  a  stake. 
If  you  would  know  secrets,  look  them  in  grief  or  plea- 
sure. 

Serve  a  noble  disposition,  though  poor,  the  time  comes 

that  he  will  repay  thee. 
The  fault  is  as  great  as  he  that  is  faulty. 
If  folly  were  grief,  every  house  would  weep. 
He  that  would  be  well  old,  must  be  old  betimes. 
Sit  in  your  place,  and  none  can  make  you  rise. 
If  you  could  run  as  you  drink,  you  might  catch  a  hare. 
Would  you  know  what  money  is,  go  borrow  some. 
The  morning  sun  never  lasts  a  day. 

Thou  hast  death  in  thy  house,  and  dost  bewail  another's. 

All  griefs  with  bread  are  less. 

All  things  require  skill,  but  an  appetite. 

All  things  have  their  place,  knew  we  how  to  place  them. 

Little  pitchers  have  wide  ears. 

We  are  fools  one  to  another. 

This  world  is  nothing  except  it  tend  to  another. 

There  are  three  ways,  the  universities,  the  sea,  the  court. 
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God  comes  to  see  without  a  bell. 

Life  without  a  friend,  is  death  without  a  witness. 

Clothe  thee  in  war,  arm  thee  in  peace. 

The  horse  thinks  one  thing,  and  he  that  saddles  him 
another. 

Mills  and  wives  ever  want. 

The  dog  that  licks  ashes,  trust  not  with  meal. 

The  buyer  needs  a  hundred  eyes,  the  seller  not  one. 

He  carries  well,  to  whom  it  weighs  not. 

The  comforter's  head  never  aches. 

Step  after  step  the  ladder  is  ascended. 

Who  likes  not  the  drink,  God  deprives  him  of  bread. 

To  a  crazy  ship  all  winds  are  contrary. 

Justice  pleaseth  few  in  their  own  house. 

In  time  comes  he,  whom  God  sends. 

Water  afar  off  quencheth  not  fire. 

In  sports  and  journeys  men  are  known. 

An  old  friend  is  a  new  house. 

Love  is  not  found  in  the  market. 

Dry  feet,  warm  head,  bring  safe  to  bed. 

He  is  rich  enough  that  wants  nothing. 

One  father  is  enough  to  govern  one  hundred  sons,  but  not 
a  hundred  sons  one  father. 

Far  shooting  never  killed  bird. 

An  upbraided  morsel  never  choked  any. 

Dearths  foreseen  come  not. 

An  ill  labourer  quarrels  with  his  tools. 

He  that  falls  into  the  dirt,  the  longer  he  stays  there  the 
fouler  he  is. 

lie  that  blames  would  buy. 

]Ie  that  sings  on  Friday  will  weep  on  Sunday. 

The  charges  of  building,  and  making  of  gardens,  are  un- 
known. 

My  house,  my  house,  though  thou  art  small,  thou  art  to 
me  the  Escurial. 
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A  hundred  load  of  thought  will  not  pay  one  of  debts. 

He  that  comes  of  a  hen  must  scrape. 

He  that  seeks  trouble  never  misses. 

He  that  once  deceives,  is  ever  suspected. 

Being  on  sea,  sail ;  being  on  land,  settle. 

Who  doth  his  own  business,  fouls  not  his  hands. 

He  that  makes  a  good  war,  makes  a  good  peace. 

He  that  works  after  his  own  manner,  his  head  aches  not 

at  the  matter. 
Who  hath  bitter  in  his  mouth,  spits  not  all  sweet. 
He  that  hath  children,  all  his  morsels  are  not  his  own. 
He  that  hath  the  spice,  may  season  as  he  list. 
He  that  hath  a  head  of  wax,  must  not  walk  in  the  sun. 
He  that  hath  love  in  his  breast,  hath  spurs  in  his  sides. 
He  that  respects  not  is  not  respected. 
He  that  hath  a  fox  for  his  mate,  hath  need  of  a  net  at 

his  girdle. 

He  that  hath  right,  fears  ;  he  that  hath  wrong,  hopes. 

He  that  hath  patience,  hath  fat  thrushes  for  a  farthing. 

Never  was  strumpet  fair. 

He  that  measures  not  himself  is  measured. 

He  that  hath  one  hog,  makes  him  fat  ;  and  he  that  hath 

one  son,  makes  him  a  fool. 
Who  lets  his  wife  go  to  every  feast,  and  his  horse  drink 

at  every  water,  shall  neither  have  good  wife  nor  good 

horse. 

He  that  speaks  sows,  and  he  that  holds  his  peace  gathers. 
He  that  hath  little  is  the  less  dirty. 
He  that  lives  most  dies  most. 

He  that  hath  one  foot  in  the  straw  hath  another  in  the 
spittle. 

He  that  is  fed  at  another's  hand,  may  stay  long  ere  he  be 
full. 

He  that  makes  a  thing  too  fine,  breaks  it. 

He  that  bewails  himself  hath  the  cure  in  his  hands. 
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He  that  would  be  well,  needs  not  go  from  his  own  house. 

Counsel  breaks  not  the  head. 

Fly  the  pleasure  that  bites  to-morrow. 

He  that  knows  what  may  be  gained  in  a  day,  never  steals. 

Money  refused  loseth  its  brightness. 

Health  and  money  go  far. 

Where  your  will  is  ready,  your  feet  are  light. 

A  great  ship  asks  deep  waters. 

Woe  to  the  house  where  there  is  no  chiding. 

Take  heed  of  the  vinegar  of  sweet  wine. 

Fools  bite  one  another,  but  wise  men  agree  together. 

Trust  not  one  night's  ice. 

Good  is  good,  but  better  carries  it. 

To  gain  teacheth  how  to  spend. 

Good  finds  good. 

The  dog  gnaws  the  bone  because  he  cannot  swallow  it. 
The  crow  bewails  the  sheep,  and  then  eats  it. 
Building  is  a  sweet  impoverishing. 

The  first  degree  of  folly  is  to  hold  one's  self  wise,  the 
second  to  possess  it,  the  third  to  despise  counsel. 

The  greatest  step  is  that  out  of  doors. 

To  weep  for  joy  is  a  kind  of  manna. 

The  first  service  a  child  doeth  his  father  is  to  make  him 
foolish. 

The  resolved  mind  hath  no  cares. 

In  the  kingdom  of  a  cheater,  the  wallet  is  carried  before. 

The  eye  will  have  his  part. 

The  good  mother  says  not,  Will  you  ?  but  gives. 

A  house  and  a  woman  suit  excellently. 

In  the  kingdom  of  blind  men,  the  one-eyed  is  king. 

A  little  kitchen  makes  a  large  house. 

War  makes  thieves,  and  peace  hangs  them. 

Poverty  is  the  mother  of  health. 

In  the  morning  mountains,  in  the  evening  fountains. 

The  back  door  robs  the  house. 
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Wealth  is  like  rheum,  it  falls  on  the  weakest  parts. 
The  gown  is  his  that  wears  it,  and  the  world  his  that  en- 
joys it. 

Hope  is  the  poor  man's  bread. 

Virtue  now  is  in  herbs,  and  stones,  and  words  only. 

Fine  words  dress  ill  deeds. 

Labour  as  long  lived,  pray  as  even  dying. 

A  poor  beauty  finds  more  lovers  than  husbands. 

Discreet  women  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears. 

Things  well  fitted  abide. 

Prettiness  dies  first. 

Talking  pays  no  toll. 

The  master's  eye  fattens  the  horse,  and  his  foot  the  ground. 
Disgraces  are  like  cherries,  one  draws  another. 
Praise  a  hill,  but  keep  below. 
Praise  the  sea,  but  keep  on  land. 

In  choosing  a  wife,  and  buying  a  sword,  we  ought  not  to 

trust  another. 
The  wearer  knows  where  the  shoe  wrings. 
Fair  is  not  fair,  but  that  which  pleaseth. 
There  is  no  jolity  but  hath  a  smack  of  folly. 
He  that's  long  a  giving  knows  not  how  to  give. 
The  filth  under  the  white  snow  the  sun  discovers. 
Every  one  fastens  where  there  is  gain. 
All  feet  tread  not  in  one  shoe. 
Patience,  time,  and  money  accommodate  all  things. 
For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  is  lost,  for  want  of  a  shoe  the 

horse  is  lost,  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  is  lost. 
Weight  justly,  and  sell  dearly. 
Little  wealth  little  care. 

Little  journeys  and  good  cost  bring  safe  home. 
Gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword. 
When  children  stand  quiet,  they  have  done  some  ill. 
A  little  and  good  fills  the  trencher. 
A  penny  spared  is  twice  got. 
x 
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When  a  knave  is  in  a  plum-tree,  he  hath  neither  friend 

nor  kin. 
Short  boughs,  long  vintage. 
Health  without  money  is  half  an  ague. 
If  the  wife  erred  not,  it  would  go  hard  with  fools. 
Bear  with  evil,  and  expect  good. 
He  that  tells  a  secret  is  another's  servant. 
If  all  fools  wore  white  caps,  we  should  seem  a  flock  of 

geese. 

Water,  fire,  and  soldiers,  quickly  make  room. 

Pension  never  enriched  a  young  man. 

Under  water,  famine  ;  under  snow,  bread. 

The  lame  goes  as  far  as  your  staggerer. 

He  that  loseth  is  merchant,  as  well  as  he  that  gains. 

A  jade  eat  as  much  as  a  good  horse. 

All  things  in  their  being  are  good  for  something. 

One  flower  makes  no  garland. 

A  fair  death  honours  the  whole  life. 

One  enemy  is  too  much. 

Living  well  is  the  best  revenge. 

One  fool  makes  a  hundred. 

One  pair  of  ears  draws  dry  a  hundred  tongues. 

A  fool  may  throw  a  stone  into  a  well,  which  a  hundred 

wise  men  cannot  pull  out. 
One  slumber  finds  another. 
On  a  good  bargain  think  twice. 
To  a  good  spender  God  is  the  treasurer. 
A  curst  cow  hath  short  horns. 
Music  helps  not  the  tooth-ache. 
We  cannot  come  to  honour  under  coverlet. 
Great  pains  quickly  find  ease. 
To  the  counsel  of  fools  a  wooden  bell. 
The  choleric  man  never  wants  woe. 
Help  thyself,  and  God  will  help  thee. 
At  the  game's  end  we  shall  see  who  gains. 
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There  are  many  ways  to  fame. 

Love  is  the  true  price  of  love. 

Love  rules  his  kingdom  without  a  sword. 

Love  makes  all  hearts  gentle. 

Love  makes  a  good  eye  squint. 

Love  asks  faith,  and  faith  firmness. 

A  sceptre  is  one  thing,  and  a  ladle  another. 

Great  trees  are  good  for  nothing  but  shade. 

He  commands  enough  that  obeys  a  wise  man. 

Fair  words  make  me  look  to  my  purse. 

Though  the  fox  run  the  chicken  hath  wings. 

He  plays  well  that  wins. 

You  must  strike  in  measure,  when  there  are  many  to  strike 

on  one  anvil. 
The  shortest  answer  is  doing. 

It  is  a  poor  stake  that  cannot  stand  one  year  in  the  ground. 
He  that  commits  a  fault  thinks  every  one  speaks  of  it. 
He  that  is  foolish  in  the  fault,  let  him  be  wise  in  the  pu- 
nishment. 
The  blind  eats  many  a  fly. 
He  that  can  make  a  fire  well  can  end  a  quarrel. 
The  tooth-ache  is  more  ease  than  to  deal  with  ill  people. 
He  that  would  have  what  he  hath  not,  should  do  what  he 
doth  not. 

He  that  hath  no  good  trade  it  is  to  his  loss. 
The  offender  never  pardons. 

He  that  lives  not  well  one  year,  sorrows  seven  after. 

He  that  hopes  not  for  good,  fears  not  evil. 

He  that  is  angry  at  a  feast,  is  rude. 

He  that  mocks  a  cripple  ought  to  be  whole. 

When  the  tree  is  fallen,  all  go  with  their  hatchet. 

He  that  hath  horns  in  his  bosom  let  him  not  put  them  on 

his  head. 
He  that  burns  most,  shines  most. 
He  that  trusts  in  a  lie,  shall  perish  in  truth. 
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He  that  blows  in  the  dust,  fills  his  eyes  with  it. 
Bells  call  others,  but  themselves  enter  not  into  the  church, 
Of  fair  things,  the  Autumn  is  fair. 
Giving  is  dead,  restoring  very  sick. 
A  gift  much  expected  is  paid,  not  given. 
Two  ill  meals  make  the  third  a  glutton. 
The  royal  crown  cures  not  the  head-ache. 
'Tis  hard  to  be  wretched,  but  worse  to  be  known  so. 
A  feather  in  hand  is  better  than  a  bird  in  the  air. 
It  is  better  to  be  the  head  of  a  lizard  than  the  tail  of  a 
lion. 

Good  and  quickly  seldom  meet. 
Folly  grows  without  watering. 

Happier  are  the  hands  compassed  with  iron,  than  a  heart 

without  thoughts. 
If  the  staff  be  crooked,  the  shadow  cannot  be  straight. 
To  take  the  nuts  from  the  fire  with  the  dog's  foot. 
He  is  a  fool  that  makes  a  wedge  with  his  fist. 
Valour  that  parleys,  is  near  yielding. 
Thursday  come,  and  the  week  is  gone. 
A  flatterer's  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre. 
There  is  great  force  hidden  in  a  sweet  command. 
The  command  of  custom  is  great. 
To  have  money  is  a  fear,  not  to  have  it  a  grief. 
The  cat  sees  not  the  mouse  ever. 
Little  dogs  start  the  hare,  the  great  get  her. 
Willows  are  weak,  yet  they  bind  other  wood. 
A  good  payer  is  master  of  another's  purse. 
The  thread  breaks  where  it  is  weakest. 
Old  men,  when  they  scorn  young,  make  much  of  death. 
God  is  at  the  end,  when  we  think  he  is  furthest  off  it. 
A  good  judge  conceives  quickly,  judges  slowly. 
Rivers  need  a  spring. 

He  that  contemplates  hath  a  day  without  night. 
Give  losers  leave  to  talk. 
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Loss  embraceth  shame. 

Gaming,  women,  and  wine,  while  they  laugh,  they  make 
men  pine. 

The  fat  man  knoweth  not  what  the  lean  thinketh. 

Wood  half  burnt  is  easily  kindled. 

The  fish  adores  the  bait. 

He  that  goeth  far  hath  many  encounters. 

Every  bee's  honey  is  sweet. 

The  slothful  is  the  servant  of  the  counters. 

Wisdom  hath  one  foot  on  land,  and  another  on  sea. 

The  thought  hath  good  legs,  and  the  quill  a  good  tongue. 

A  wise  man  needs  not  blush  for  changing  his  purpose. 

The  March  sun  raises,  but  dissolves  not. 

Time  is  the  rider  that  breaks  youth. 

The  wine  in  the  bottle  doth  not  quench  thirst. 

The  sight  of  a  man  hath  the  force  of  a  lion. 

An  examined  enterprise  goes  on  boldly. 

In  every  art  it  is  good  to  have  a  master. 

In  every  country  dogs  bite. 

In  every  country  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning. 

A  noble  plant  suits  not  with  a  stubborn  ground. 

You  may  bring  a  horse  to  the  river,  but  he  will  drink 

when  and  what  he  pleaseth. 
Before  you  make  a  friend,  eat  a  bushel  of  salt  with  him. 
Speak  fitly,  or  be  silent  wisely. 
Skill  and  confidence  are  an  unconquered  army. 
I  was  taken  by  a  morsel,  says  the  fish. 
A  disarmed  peace  is  weak. 

The  balance  distinguisheth  not  between  gold  and  lead. 

The  persuasion  of  the  fortunate  sways  the  doubtful. 

To  be  beloved  is  above  all  bargains. 

To  deceive  oneself  is  very  easy. 

The  reasons  of  the  poor  weigh  not. 

Perverseness  makes  one  squint-eyed. 

The  evening  praises  the  day,  and  the  morning  a  frost. 
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The  table  robs  more  than  the  thief. 

When  age  is  jocund,  it  makes  sport  for  death. 

True  praise  roots  and  spreads. 

Fears  are  divided  in  the  midst. 

The  soul  needs  few  things,  the  body  many. 

Astrology  is  true,  but  the  astrologers  cannot  find  it. 

Tie  it  well,  and  let  it  go. 

Empty  vessels  sound  most. 

Send  not  a  cat  for  lard. 

Foolish  tongues  talk  by  the  dozen. 

Love  makes  one  fit  for  any  work. 

A  pitiful  mother  makes  a  scald  head. 

An  old  physician,  and  a  young  lawyer. 

Talk  much,  and  err  much,  says  the  Spaniard. 

Some  make  a  conscience  of  spitting  in  the  church,  yet  rob 

the  altar. 
An  idle  head  is  a  box  for  the  wind. 
Show  me  a  liar,  and  I  will  show  thee  a  thief. 
A  bean  in  liberty  is  better  than  a  comfort  in  prison. 
None  is  born  master. 

Show  a  good  man  his  error,  and  he  turns  it  to  a  virtue  ; 

but  an  ill,  it  doubles  his  fault. 
None  is  offended  but  by  himself. 
None  says  his  garner  is  full. 
In  the  husband  wisdom,  in  the  wife  gentleness. 
Nothing  dries  sooner  than  a  tear. 
In  a  leopard  the  spots  are  not  observed. 
Nothing  lasts  but  the  church. 
A  wise  man  cares  not  for  what  he  cannot  have. 
It  is  not  good  fishing  before  the  net. 
He  cannot  be  virtuous  that  is  not  rigorous. 
That  which  will  not  be  spun,  let  it  not  come  between  the 

spindle  and  the  distaff. 
When  my  house  burns,  it  is  not  good  playing  at  chess. 
No  barber  shaves  so  close  but  another  finds  work. 
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There  is  no  great  banquet,  but  some  fares  ill. 

A  holy  habit  cleanseth  not  a  foul  soul. 

Forbear  not  sowing  because  of  birds. 

Mention  not  a  halter  in  the  house  of  him  that  was  hanged. 

Speak  not  of  a  dead  man  at  the  table. 

A  hat  is  not  made  for  one  shower. 

No  sooner  is  a  temple  built  to  God,  but  the  devil  builds  a 

chapel  hard  by. 
Every  one  puts  his  fault  on  the  times. 
You  cannot  make  a  windmill  go  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 
Pardon  all  but  thyself. 

Every  one  is  weary,  the  poor  in  seeking,  the  rich  in  keep- 
ing, the  good  in  learning. 

The  escaped  mouse  ever  feels  the  taste  of  the  bait. 

A  little  wind  kindles,  much  puts  out  the  fire. 

Dry  bread  at  home  is  better  than  roast  meat  abroad. 

More  have  repented  speech  than  silence. 

The  covetous  spends  more  than  the  liberal. 

Divine  ashes  are  better  than  earthly  meal. 

Beauty  draws  more  than  oxen. 

One  father  is  more  than  a  hundred  schoolmasters. 

One  eye  of  the  master's  sees  more  than  ten  of  the  servants7. 

When  God  will  punish,  he  will  first  take  away  the  under 
standing. 

A  little  labour,  much  health. 

When  it  thunders  the  thief  becomes  honest. 

The  tree  that  God  plants,  no  winds  hurt  it. 

Knowledge  is  no  burthen. 

It  is  a  bold  mouse  that  nestles  in  the  cat's  ear. 

Long  jesting  was  never  good. 

If  a  good  man  thrive,  all  thrive  with  him. 

If  the  mother  had  not  been  in  the  oven,  she  had  never 
sought  her  daughter  there. 

If  great  men  would  have  care  of  little  ones,  both  would 
last  long. 
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Though  you  see  a  church -man  ill,  yet  continue  in  the 

church  still. 
Old  praise  dies  unless  you  feed  it. 
If  things  were  to  be  done  twice,  all  would  be  wise. 
Had  you  the  world  on  your  chess-board,  you  could  not 

fill  all  to  your  mind. 
Suffer  and  expect. 

If  fools  should  not  fool  it,  they  shall  lose  their  season. 
Love  and  business  teach  eloquence. 
That  which  two  will,  takes  effect. 

He  complains  wrongfully  on  the  sea,  that  twice  suffers 
shipwreck. 

He  is  only  bright  that  shines  by  himself. 

A  valiant  man's  look  is  more  than  a  coward's  sword. 

The  effect  speaks,  the  tongue  needs  not. 

Divine  grace  was  never  slow. 

Reason  lies  between  the  spur  and  the  bridle. 

It  is  a  proud  horse  that  will  not  carry  his  own  proven- 
der. 

Three  women  make  a  market. 

Three  can  hold  their  peace  if  two  be  away. 

It  is  an  ill  counsel  that  hath  no  escape. 

All  our  pomp  the  earth  covers. 

To  whirl  the  eyes  too  much,  shows  a  kite's  brain. 

Comparisons  are  odious. 

All  keys  hang  not  on  one  girdle. 

Great  businesses  turn  on  a  little  pin. 

The  wind  in  one's  face  makes  one  wise. 

All  the  arms  of  England  will  not  arm  fear. 

One  sword  keeps  another  in  the  sheath. 

Be  what  thou  wouldst  seem  to  be. 

Let  all  live  as  they  would  die. 

A  gentle  heart  is  tied  with  an  easy  thread. 

Sweet  discourse  makes  short  days  and  nights. 

God  provides  for  him  that  trusteth. 
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He  that  will  not  have  peace,  God  gives  him  "war. 

To  him  that  will,  ways  are  not  wanting. 

To  a  great  night,  a  great  lan thorn. 

To  a  child  all  weather  is  cold. 

Where  there  is  peace,  God  is. 

None  is  so  wise,  but  the  fool  overtakes  him. 

Fools  give  to  please  all  but  their  own. 

Prosperity  lets  go  the  bridle. 

The  friar  preached  against  stealing,  and  had  a  goose  in  his 
sleeve. 

To  be  too  busy  gets  contempt, 

February  makes  a  bridge,  and  March  breaks  it. 

A  horse  stumbles  that  hath  four  legs. 

The  best  smell  is  bread,  the  best  savour  salt,  the  best  love 

that  of  children. 
That  is  the  best  gown  that  goes  up  and  down  the  house. 
The  market  is  the  best  garden. 
The  first  dish  pleaseth  all. 

The  higher  the  ape  goes,  the  more  he  shows  his  tail. 

Night  is  the  mother  of  councils. 

God's  mill  grinds  slow,  but  sure. 

Every  one  thinks  his  sack  heaviest. 

Drought  never  brought  dearth. 

All  complain. 

Gamesters  and  race-horses  never  last  long. 

It  is  a  poor  sport  that  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

He  that  is  fallen  cannot  help  him  that  is  down. 

Every  one  is  witty  for  his  own  purpose. 

A  little  let  lets  an  ill  workman. 

Good  workmen  are  seldom  rich. 

By  doing  nothing  we  learn  to  do  ill. 

A  great  dowry  is  a  bed  full  of  brambles. 

No  profit  to  honour,  no  honour  to  religion. 

Every  sin  brings  its  punishment  with  it. 

Of  him  that  speaks  ill,  consider  the  life  more  than  the  word. 
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You  cannot  hide  an  eel  in  a  sack. 

Give  not  Saint  Peter  so  much,  to  leave   Saint  Paul 

nothing. 
You  cannot  slay  a  stone. 
The  chief  disease  that  reigns  this  year  is  folly. 
A  sleepy  master  makes  his  servant  a  lout. 
Better  speak  truth  rudely,  than  lie  covertly. 
He  that  fears  leaves,  let  him  not  go  into  the  wood. 
One  foot  is  better  than  two  crutches. 
Better  suffer  ill,  than  do  ill. 

Neither  praise  nor  dispraise  thyself,  thy  actions  serve  the 
turn. 

Soft  and  fair  goes  far. 

The  constancy  of  the  benefit  of  the  year  in  their  seasons 

argues  a  Deity. 
Praise  none  too  much,  for  all  are  fickle. 
It  is  absurd  to  warm  one  in  his  armour. 
Lawsuits    consume   time,  and   money,  and   rest,  and 

friends. 

Nature  draws  more  than  ten  teams. 
He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children,  wants  not  business. 
A  ship  and  a  woman  are  ever  repairing. 
He  that  fears  death,  lives  not. 
He  that  pities  another,  remembers  himself. 
He  that  doth  what  he  should  not,  shall  feel  what  he  would 
not. 

He  that  marries  for  wealth,  sells  his  liberty. 

He  that  once  hits,  is  ever  bending. 

He  that  serves,  must  serve. 

He  that  lends,  gives. 

He  that  preacheth,  giveth  alms. 

He  that  cockers  his  child,  provides  for  his  enemy. 

A  pitiful  look  asks  enough. 

Who  will  sell  the  cow,  must  say  the  word. 

Service  is  no  inheritance. 
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The  faulty  stands  on  his  guard. 

A  kinsman,  a  friend,  or  whom  you  entreat,  take  not  to 

serve  you,  if  you  will  be  served  neatly. 
At  court,  every  one  for  himself. 
To  a  crafty  man,  a  crafty  and  a  half. 
He  that  is  thrown,  would  ever  wrestle. 
He  that  serves  well,  need  not  ask  his  wages. 
Fair  language  grates  not  the  tongue. 
A  good  heart  cannot  lie* 
Good  swimmers  at  length  are  drowned. 
Good  land,  evil  way. 
In  doing  we  learn. 

It  is  good  walking  with  a  horse  in  one's  hand. 

God,  and  parents,  and  our  master,  can  never  be  requited. 

An  ill  deed  cannot  bring  honour. 

A  small  heart  hath  small  desires. 

All  are  not  merry  that  dance  lightly. 

Courtesy  on  one  side  only  lasts  not  long. 

Wine-counsels  seldom  prosper. 

Weening  is  not  measure. 

The  best  of  the  sport  is  to  do  the  deed,  and  say  nothing. 
If  thou  thyself  canst  do  it?  attend  no  other's  help  or 
hand. 

Of  a  little  thing,  a  little  displeaseth. 
He  warms  too  near  that  burns. 

God  keep  me  from  four  houses,  a  usurer's,  a  tavern,  a 

spital,  and  a  prison. 
In  an  hundred  ells  of  contention  there  is  not  an  inch  of 

love. 

Do  what  thou  oughtest,  and  come  what  come  can. 
Hunger  makes  dinners,  pastime  suppers. 
In  a  long  journey  straw  weighs. 

Women  laugh  when  they  can,  and  weep  when  they  will. 
War  is  death's  feast. 
Set  good  against  evil. 
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He  that  brings  good  news  knocks  hard. 
Beat  the  dog  before  the  lion. 
Haste  comes  not  alone. 
You  must  lose  a  fly  to  catch  a  trout. 
Better  a  snotty  child  than  his  nose  wiped  off. 
He  is  not  free  that  draws  his  chain. 
He  goes  not  out  of  his  way  that  goes  to  a  good  inn. 
There  comes  nought  out  of  the  sack,  but  what  was 
there. 

A  little  given  seasonably,  excuses  a  great  gift. 

He  looks  not  well  to  himself  that  looks  not  ever. 

He  thinks  not  well,  that  thinks  not  again. 

Religion,  credit,  and  the  eye  are  not  to  be  touched. 

The  tongue  is  not  steel,  yet  it  cuts. 

A  white  wall  is  the  paper  of  a  fool. 

They  talk  of  Christmas  so  long,  that  it  comes. 

That  is  gold  which  is  worth  gold. 

It  is  good  tying  the  sack  before  it  be  full. 

Words  are  women,  deeds  are  men. 

Poverty  is  no  sin. 

A  stone  in  a  well  is  not  lost. 

He  can  give  little  to  his  servant  that  licks  his  knife. 

Promising  is  the  eve  of  giving. 

He  that  keeps  his  own,  makes  war. 

The  wolf  must  die  in  his  own  skin. 

Goods  are  theirs  that  enjoy  them. 

He  that  sends  a  fool,  expects  one. 

He  that  can  stay,  obtains. 

He  that  gains  well  and  spends  well,  needs  no  account 
book. 

He  that  endures  is  not  overcome. 

He  that  gives  all  before  he  dies,  provides  to  suffer. 

He  that  talks  much  of  his  happiness,  summons  grief. 

He  that  loves  the  tree,  loves  the  branch. 

Who  hastens  a  glutton,  chokes  him. 
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Who  praiseth  St  Peter,  doth  not  blame  St  Paul. 

He  that  hath  not  the  craft,  let  him  shut  up  shop. 

He  that  knows  nothing,  doubts  nothing. 

Green  wood  makes  a  hot  fire. 

He  that  marries  late,  marries  ill. 

He  that  passeth  a  winter's  day,  escapes  an  enemy. 

The  rich  knows  not  who  is  his  friend. 

A  morning  sun,  and  a  wine-bred  child,  and  a  Latin-bred 

woman,  seldom  end  well. 
To  a  close  shorn  sheep,  God  gives  wind  by  measure. 
A  pleasure  long  expected,  is  dear  enough  sold. 
A  poor  man's  cow  dies  a  rich  man's  child. 
The  cow  knows  not  what  her  tail  is  worth  till  she  has 

lost  it. 

Choose  a  horse  made,  and  a  wife  to  make. 

It  is  an  ill  air  where  we  gain  nothing. 

He  hath  not  lived,  that  lives  not  after  death. 

So  many  men  in  court,  and  so  many  strangers. 

He  quits  his  place  well,  that  leaves  his  friend  here. 

That  which  sufficeth  is  not  little. 

Good  news  may  he  told  at  any  time,  but  ill  in  the  morning. 

He  that  would  be  a  gentleman,  let  him  go  to  an  assault. 

Who  pays  the  physician  does  the  cure. 

None  knows  the  weight  of  another's  burthen. 

Every  one  hath  a  fool  in  his  sleeve. 

One  hour's  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  three  after. 

In  a  retreat  the  lame  are  foremost. 

It  is  more  pain  to  do  nothing  than  something. 

Amongst  good  men  two  men  suffice. 

There  needs  a  long  time  to  know  the  world's  pulse. 

The  offspring  of  those  that  are  very  young,  or  very  old, 

lasts  not. 
A  tyrant  is  most  tyrant  to  himself. 
Too  much  taking  heed  is  loss. 
Craft  against  craft,  makes  no  living. 
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The  reverend  are  ever  before. 

France  is  a  meadow  that  cuts  thrice  a  year. 

It  is  easier  to  build  two  chimneys,  than  to  maintain  one. 

The  court  hath  no  almanack. 

He  that  will  enter  into  Paradise,  must  have  a  good  key. 
When  you  enter  into  a  house,  leave  the  anger  ever  at  the 
door. 

He  hath  no  leisure  who  useth  it  not. 

It  is  a  wicked  thing  to  make  a  dearth  one's  garner. 

He  that  deals  in  the  world  needs  four  sieves. 

Take  heed  of  an  ox  before,  of  a  horse  behind,  of  a  monk 

on  all  sides. 
The  year  does  nothing  else  but  open  and  shut. 
The  ignorant  hath  an  eagle's  wings  and  an  owl's  eyes. 
There  are  more  physicians  in  health  than  drunkards. 
The  wife  is  the  key  of  the  house. 
The  law  is  not  the  same  at  morning  and  at  night. 
War  and  physic  are  governed  by  the  eye. 
Half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives. 
Death  keeps  no  calendar. 
Ships  fear  fire  more  than  water. 
The  least  foolish  is  wise. 
The  chief  box  of  health  is  time. 
Silks  and  satins  put  out  the  fire  in  the  chimney. 
The  first  blow  is  as  much  as  two. 
The  life  of  man  is  a  winter  way. 
The  way  is  an  ill  neighbour. 
An  old  man's  staff  is  the  rapper  of  death's  door. 
Life  is  half  spent,  before  we  know  what  it  is. 
The  singing  man  keeps  his  shop  in  his  throat. 
The  body  is  more  dressed  than  the  soul. 
The  body  is  sooner  dressed  than  the  soul. 
The  physician  owes  all  to  the  patient,  but  the  patient  owes 

nothing  to  him  but  a  little  money. 
The  little  cannot  be  great,  unless  he  devour  many. 
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Time  undermines  us. 

The  choleric  drinks,  the  melancholic  eats,  the  phlegruatie 
sleeps. 

The  apothecary's  mortar  spoils  the  luters  music. 
Conversation  makes  one  what  he  is. 
The  deaf  gains  the  injury. 
Years  know  more  than  books. 

Wine  is  a  turn -coat  (first  a  friend,  then  an  enemy.) 

Wine  ever  pays  for  his  lodging. 

Wine  makes  all  sorts  of  creatures  at  table. 

Wine  that  cost  nothing  is  digested  before  it  be  drunk. 

Trees  eat  but  once. 

Armour  is  light  at  table. 

Good  horses  make  short  miles. 

Castles  are  forests  of  stones. 

The  dainties  of  the  great  are  the  tears  of  the  poor. 
Parsons  are  souls'  waggoners. 

Children  when  they  are  little  make  parents  fools,  when 

they  are  great  they  make  them  mad. 
The  master  absent,  and  the  house  dead. 
Dogs  are  fine  in  the  field. 
Sins  are  not  known  till  they  be  acted. 
Thorns  whiten,  yet  do  nothing. 
All  are  presumed  good  till  they  are  found  in  a  fault. 
The  great  put  the  little  on  the  hook. 
The  great  would  have  none  great,  and  the  little  all  little. 
The  Italians  are  wise  before  the  deed,  the  Germans  in  the 

deed,  the  French  after  the  deed. 
Every  mile  is  two  in  winter. 
Spectacles  are  death's  arquebuse. 
Lawyers'  houses  are  built  on  the  heads  of  fools. 
The  house  is  a  fine  house  when  good  folks  are  within. 
The  best  bred  have  the  best  portion. 
The  first  and  last  frosts  are  the  worst. 
Gifts  enter  every  where  without  a  wimble. 
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Princes  have  no  way. 

Knowledge  makes  one  laugh,  but  wealth  makes  one  dance. 

The  citizen  is  at  his  business  before  he  rise. 

The  eyes  have  one  language  every  where. 

It  is  better  to  have  wings  than  horns. 

Better  £e  a  fool  than  a  knave. 

Count  not  four,  except  you  have  them  in  a  wallet. 

To  live  peaceably  with  all,  breeds  good  blood. 

You  may  be  on  land,  yet  not  in  a  garden. 

You  cannot  make  the  fire  so  low,  but  it  will  get  out. 

We  know  not  who  lives  or  dies. 

An  ox  is  taken  by  the  horns,  and  a  man  by  the  tongue. 

Many  things  are  lost  for  want  of  asking. 

No  church-yard  is  so  handsome,  that  a  man  would  desire 

straight  to  be  buried  there. 
Cities  are  taken  by  the  ears. 
Once  a  year  a  man  may  say,  On  his  conscience. 
We  leave  more  to  do  when  we  die,  than  we  have  done. 
With  customs  we  live  well,  but  laws  undo  us. 
To  speak  of  a  usurer  at  the  table,  mars  the  wine. 
Pains  to  get,  care  to  keep,  fear  to  lose. 
For  a  morning  rain,  leave  not  your  journey. 
One  fair  day  in  winter  makes  not  birds  merry. 
He  that  learns  a  trade,  hath  a  purchase  made. 
When  all  men  have  what  belongs  to  them,  it  cannot  be 

much. 

Though  God  take  the  sun  out  of  the  heaven,  yet  we  must 

have  patience. 
When  a  man  sleeps,  his  head  is  in  his  stomach. 
When  one  is  on  horseback,  he  knows  all  things. 
When  God  is  made  the  master  of  a  family,  he  orders  the 

disorderly. 

When  a  lackey  comes  to  hell's  door,  the  devils  lock  the 
gates. 

He  that  is  at  ease,  seeks  dainties. 
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He  that  hath  charge  of  souls,  transports  them  not  in 
bundles. 

He  that  tells  his  wife  news,  is  but  newly  married. 
He  that  is  in  a  town  in  May,  loseth  his  spring. 
He  that  is  in  a  tavern,  thinks  he  is  in  a  vine-garden. 
He  that  praiseth  himself,  spattereth  himself. 
He  that  is  a  master,  must  serve  (another). 
He  that  is  surprised  at  the  first  frost,  feels  it  all  the  win- 
ter after. 

He  a  beast  doth  die,  that  hath  done  no  good  to  his 
country. 

He  that  follows  the  Lord,  hopes  to  go  before. 

He  that  dies  without  the  company  of  good  men,  puts  not 

himself  into  a  good  way. 
Who  hath  no  head,  needs  no  heart. 

Who  hath  no  haste  in  his  business,  mountains  to  him  seem 
valleys. 

Speak  not  of  my  debts,  unless  you  mean  to  pay  them. 

He  that  is  not  in  the  wars,  is  not  out  of  danger. 

He  that  gives  me  small  gifts,  would  have  me  live. 

He  that  is  his  own  counsellor,  knows  nothing  sure  but  what 

he  hath  laid  out. 
He  that  hath  lands,  hath  quarrels. 
He  that  goes  to  bed  thirsty,  riseth  healthy. 
Who  will  make  a  door  of  gold,  must  knock  a  nail  every 

day. 

A  trade  is  better  than  service. 

He  that  lives  in  hope,  danceth  without  music. 

To  review  one's  store  is  to  mow  twice. 

Saint  Luke  was  a  saint  and  physician,  yet  is  dead. 

Without  business,  debauchery. 

Without  danger  we  cannot  get  beyond  danger. 

Health  and  sickness  surely  are  men's  double  enemies. 

If  gold  knew  what  gold  is,  gold  would  get  gold,  I  wis. 

Little  losses  amaze,  great  tame. 

Y 
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Choose  none  for  thy  servant  who  have  served  thy  betters. 

Service  without  reward  is  punishment. 

If  the  husband  be  not  at  home,  there  is  nobody. 

An  oath  that  is  not  to  be  made,  is  not  to  be  kept. 

The  eye  is  bigger  than  the  belly. 

If  you  would  be  at  ease,  all  the  world  is  not. 

Were  it  not  for  the  bone  in  the  leg,  all  the  world  would 

turn  carpenters. 
If  you  must  fly,  fly  well. 
All  that  shakes  falls  not. 
All  beasts  of  prey  are  strong,  or  treacherous. 
If  the  brain  sows  not  corn,  it  plants  thistles. 
A  man  well  mounted  is  ever  choleric. 
Every  one  is  a  master  and  servant. 
A  piece  *>f  a  church -yard  fits  every  body. 
One  mouth  doth  nothing  without  another. 
A  master  of  straw  eats  a  servant  of  steel. 
An  old  cat  sports  not  with  her  prey. 
A  woman  conceals  what  she  knows  not. 
He  that  wipes  the  child's  nose,  kisseth  the  mother's  cheek.1 
Gentility  is  nothing  but  ancient  riches. 
To  go  where  the  king  goes  afoot. 
To  go  upon  the  Franciscan's  hackney. 
Amiens  was   taken  by  the   Fox,  and  retaken  by  the 

Lion. 

After  death  the  doctor. 

Ready  money  is  a  ready  medicine. 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  distaff. 

It  is  a  sheep  of  Beery,  it  is  marked  on  the  nose: » applied 

to  those  that  have  a  blow. 
To  build  castles  in  Spain. 
An  idle  youth,  a  needy  age. 
Silk  doth  quench  the  fire  in  the  kitchen. 

1  The  proverbs  which  follow  were  added  to  the  second  edition. 
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The  words  ending  in  ique,  do  mock  the  physician  ;  as 
Hectique,  Paralitique,  Apoplectique,  Lethargique. 

He  that  trusts  much  obliges  much,  says  the  Spaniard. 

He  that  thinks  amiss,  concludes  worse. 

A  man  would  live  in  Italy  (a  place  of  pleasure)  but  he 
would  choose  to  die  in  Spain,  where  they  say  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  professed  with  greatest  strictness. 

Whatsoever  was  the  father  of  a  disease,  an  ill  diet  was  the 
mother. 

Frenzy,  heresy,  and  jealousy,  seldom  cured. 
There  is  no  heat  of  affection  but  is  joined  with  some  idle- 
ness of  brain,  says  the  Spaniard. 
The  war  is  not  done  so  long  as  my  enemy  lives. 
Some  evils  are  cured  by  contempt. 
Power  seldom  grows  old  at  Court. 
Danger  itself  the  best  remedy  for  danger. 
Favour  will  as  surely  perish  as  life. 
Fear  the  beadle  of  the  law. 
Heresy  is  the  school  of  pride. 

For  the  same  man  to  be  a  heretic  and  a  good  subject,  is 
impossible. 

Heresy  may  be  easier  kept  out  than  shook  off. 

Infants'  manners  are  moulded  more  by  the  example  of 

parents,  than  by  stars  at  their  nativities. 
They  favour  learning  whose  actions  are  worthy  of  a  learned 

pen. 

Modesty  sets  off  one  newly  come  to  honour. 

No  naked  man  is  sought  after  to  be  rifled. 

There  is  no  such  conquering  weapon  as  the  necessity  of 

conquering. 
Nothing  secure  unless  suspected. 
No  tie  can  oblige  the  perfidious. 
Spies  are  the  ears  and  eyes  of  princes. 
The  life  of  spies  is  to  know,  not  to  be  known. 
Religion  a  stalking  horse  to  shoot  other  fowl. 
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It  is  a  dangerous  fire  begins  in  the  bed  straw. 

Covetousness  breaks  the  bag. 

Fear  keeps  and  looks  to  the  vineyard,  and  not  the  owner 
The  noise  is  greater  than  the  nuts. 
Two  sparrows  on  one  ear  of  corn  make  an  ill  agreement 
The  world  is  now  a-days,  God  save  the  conqueror. 
Unsound  minds,  like  unsound  bodies,  if  you  feed,  you 
poison. 

Not  only  ought  fortune  to  be  pictured  on  a  wheel,  but 

every  thing  else  in  this  world. 
All  covet,  all  lose. 

Better  is  one  Accipe,  than  twice  to  say,  Dabo  tibi. 
An  ass  endures  his  burden,  but  not  more  than  his  burden. 
Threatened  men  eat  bread,  says  the  Spaniard. 
The  beads  in  the  hand,  and  the  devil  in  capuch  ;  or,  cape 
of  the  cloak. 

He  that  will  do  thee  a  good  turn,  either  he  will  be  gone 
or  die. 

I  escaped  the  thunder,  and  fell  into  the  lightning. 

A  man  of  a  great  memory  without  learning,  hath  a  rock 

and  a  spindle,  and  no  staff  to  spin. 
The  death  of  wolves  is  the  safety  of  the  sheep. 
He  that  is  once  born,  once  must  die. 
He  that  hath  but  one  eye,  must  be  afraid  to  lose  it. 
He  that  makes  himself  a  sheep,  shall  be  eat  by  the  wolf. 
He  that  steals  an  egg,  will  steal  an  ox. 
He  that  will  be  surety,  shall  pay. 
He  that  is  afraid  of  leaves,  goes  not  to  the  wood. 
In  the  mouth  of  a  bad  dog  falls  often  a  good  bone. 
Those  that  God  loves,  do  not  live  long. 
Still  fisheth  he  that  catcheth  one. 
All  flesh  is  not  venison. 
A  city  that  parleys  is  half  gotten. 
A  dead  bee  maketh  no  honey. 
An  old  dog  barks  not  in  vain. 
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They  that  hold  the  greatest  farms,  pay  the  least  rent :  (ap- 
plied to  rich  men  that  are  unthankful  to  God.) 

Old  camels  carry  young  camels*  skins  to  the  market. 

He  that  hath  time  and  looks  for  better  time,  time  comes 
that  he  repents  himself  of  time. 

Words  and  feathers  the  wind  carries  away. 

Of  a  pig's  tail  you  can  never  make  a  good  shaft. 

The  bath  of  the  blackmoor  hath  sworn  not  to  whiten. 

To  a  greedy  eating  horse  a  short  halter. 

The  devil  divides  the  world  between  atheism  and  supersti- 
tion. 

Such  a  saint,  such  an  offering. 
We  do  it  soon  enough,  if  that  we  do  be  well. 
Cruelty  is  more  cruel,  if  we  defer  the  pain. 
What  one  day  gives  us,  another  takes  away  from  us. 
To  seek  in  a  sheep  five  feet  when  there  are  but  four. 
A  scabbed  horse  cannot  abide  the  comb. 
God  strikes  with  his  finger,  and  not  with  all  his  arm. 
God  gives  his  wrath  by  weight,  and  without  weight  his 
mercy. 

Of  a  new  prince,  new  bondage. 
New  things  are  fair. 

Fortune  to  one  is  mother,  to  another  is  stepmother. 
There  is  no  man,  though  never  so  little,  but  sometimes 
he  can  hurt. 

The  horse  that  draws  after  him  his  halter,  is  not  altogether 
escaped. 

We  must  recoil  a  little,  to  the  end  we  may  leap  the  better. 

No  love  is  foul  nor  prison  fair. 

No  day  so  clear,  but  hath  dark  clouds. 

No  hair  so  small,  but  hath  his  shadow. 

A  wolf  will  never  make  war  against  another  wolf. 

We  must  love,  as  looking  one  day  to  hate. 

It  is  good  to  have  some  friends  both  in  heaven  and  hell. 

It  is  very  hard  to  shave  an  egg. 
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It  is  good  to  hold  the  ass  by  the  bridle. 
The  healthful  man  can  give  counsel  to  the  sick. 
The  death  of  a  young  wolf  doth  never  come  too  soon. 
The  rage  of  a  wild  boar  is  able  to  spoil  more  than  one 
wood. 

Virtue  flies  from  the  heart  of  a  mercenary  man. 
The  wolf  eats  oft  of  the  sheep  that  have  been  warned. 
The  mouse  that  hath  but  one  hole  is  quickly  taken. 
To  play  at  chess  when  the  house  is  on  fire. 
The  itch  of  disputing  is  the  scab  of  the  church. 
Follow  not  truth  too  near  the  heels,  lest  it  dash  out  thy 
teeth. 

Either  wealth  is  much  increased,  or  moderation  is  much 
decayed. 

Say  to  pleasure,  Gentle  Eve,  I  will  none  of  your  apple. 
When  war  begins,  then  hell  openeth. 
There  is  a  remedy  for  everything,  could  men  find  it. 
There  is  an  hour  wherein  a  man  might  be  happy  all  his  life, 

could  he  find  it. 
Great  fortune  brings  with  it  great  misfortune. 
A  fair  day  in  winter  is  the  mother  of  a  storm. 
Woe  be  to  him  that  reads  but  one  book. 
Tithe,  and  be  rich. 

/  The  wrath  of  a  mighty  man,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  people. 
Mad  folks  in  a  narrow  place. 
Credit  decayed,  and  people  that  have  nothing. 
Take     A  young  wench,  a  prophetess,  and  a  Latin-bred 
heed  woman. 

of       A  person  marked,  and  a  widow  thrice  married. 
Foul  dirty  ways,  and  long  sickness. 
Wind  that  comes  in  at  a  hole,  and  a  reconciled 
enemy. 

\  A  step-mother  ;  the  very  name  of  her  sufficeth. 
Princes  are  venison  in  heaven. 
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Critics  are  like  brushers  of  noblemen's  clothes. 
He  is  a  great  necromancer,  for  he  asks  counsel  of  the  dead  : 
t.  e.  books. 

A  man  is  known  to  be  mortal  by  two  things,  sleep  and 
lust. 

Love  without  end,  hath  no  end,  says  the  Spaniard :  mean- 
ing, if  it  were  not  begun  on  particular  ends,  it  would 
last. 

Stay  awhile,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner. 

Presents  of  love  fear  not  to  be  ill  taken  of  strangers. 

To  seek  these  things  is  lost  labour  :  Geese  in  an  oil  pot, 

fat  hogs  among  Jews,  and  wine  in  a  fishing  net. 
Some  men  plant  an  opinion  they  seem  to  eradicate. 
The  philosophy  of  princes  is  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of 

men,  leaving  the  secrets  of  nature  to  those  that  have 

spare  time. 

States  have  their  conversions  and  periods  as  well  as  natural 
bodies. 

Great  deservers  grow  intolerable  presumers. 

The  love  of  money  and  the  love  of  learning  rarely  meet. 

Trust  no  friend  with  that  you  need,  fear  him  as  if  he  were 

your  enemy. 
Some  had  rather  lose  their  friend  than  their  jest. 
Marry  your  daughters  betimes,  lest  they  marry  themselves. 
Soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  summer. 
Here  is  a  talk  of  the  Turk  and  the  Pope,  but  my  next 

neighbour  doth  me  more  harm  than  either  of  them 

both. 

Civil  wars  of  France  made  a  million  of  atheists,  and  thirty 

thousand  witches. 
We  bachelors  laugh  and  show  our  teeth,  but  you  married 

men  laugh  till  your  hearts  ache. 
The  devil  never  assails  a  man  except  he  find  him  either 

void  of  knowledge,  or  of  the  fear  of  God. 
There  is  nobody  will  go  to  hell  for  company. 
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Much  money  makes  a  country  poor,  for  it  sets  a  dearer 

price  on  everything. 
The  virtue  of  a  coward  is  suspicion. 
A  man's  destiny  is  always  dark. 

Every  man's  censure  is  first  moulded  in  his  own  nature. 
Money  wants  no  followers. 

Your  thoughts  close,  and  your  countenance  loose. 
Whatever  is  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  by  the  hand  of 
man  may  be  overturned. 


LETTEKS   OF  GEORGE  HERBERT. 


From  George  Herbert  to  Mr  H.  Herbert. 

Brother,  1618. 
The  disease  which  I  am  troubled  with  now  is  the  short- 
ness of  time,  for  it  hath  been  my  fortune  of  late  to  have 
such  sudden  warning,  that  I  have  not  leisure  to  impart 
unto  you  some  of  those  observations  which  I  have  framed 
to  myself  in  conversation,  and  whereof  I  would  not  have 
you  ignorant.  As  I  shall  find  occasion,  you  shall  receive 
them  by  pieces  ;  and  if  there  be  any  such  which  you  have 
found  useful  to  yourself,  communicate  them  to  me.  You 
live  in  a  brave  nation,  where,  except  you  wink,  you  cannot 
but  see  many  brave  examples.  Be  covetous,  then,  of  all 
good  which  you  see  in  Frenchmen,  whether  it  be  in  know- 
ledge, or  in  fashion,  or  in  words  ;  for  I  would  have  you, 

1  "  Henry,  after  he  had  been  brought  up  in  learning,  as  the  other 
brothers  were,  was  sent  by  his  friends  into  France,  where  he  attained 
the  language  of  that  country  in  perfection,  after  which  he  came  to 
court,  and  was  made  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber  and 
Master  of  the  Revels ;  by  which  means,  as  also  by  a  good  marriage, 
he  attained  to  great  fortunes,  for  himself  and  his  posterity  to  enjoy. 
He  also  hath  given  several  proofs  of  his  courage  in  duels,  and  other- 
wise, being  no  less  dexterous  in  the  ways  of  the  Court,  as  having 
gotten  much  by  it.'* — Life  of  himself,  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
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even  in  speeches  to  observe  so  much,  as  when  you  meet 
with  a  witty  French  speech,  try  to  speak  the  like  in  Eng- 
lish :  So  shall  you  play  a  good  merchant,  by  transporting 
French  commodities  to  your  own  country.  Let  there  be 
no  kind  of  excellency  which  it  is  possible  for  you  to  attain 
to,  which  you  seek  not,  and  have  a  good  conceit  of  your 
wit,  mark  what  I  say,  have  a  good  conceit  of  your  wit ; 
that  is,  be  proud,  not  with  a  foolish  vaunting  of  yourself 
when  there  is  no  cause,  but  by  setting  a  just  price  of  your 
qualities  :  And  it  is  the  part  of  a  poor  spirit  to  under- 
value himself  and  blush.  But  I  am  out  of  my  time  : 
When  I  have  more  time,  you  shall  hear  more  ;  and  write 
you  freely  to  me  in  your  letters,  for  I  am  your  ever  loving 
brother,  G-.  Herbert. 

P.  5.  My  brother  is  somewhat  of  the  same  temper,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  mild,  but  you  will  hardly  perceive  it. 

To  my  dear  Brother, 
Mr  Henry  Herbert,  at  Paris. 


To  Sir  Henry  Herbert. 

Dear  Brother, 
It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  from  you,  that  I  long  to  hear 
both  how  you  and  yours  do  :  and  also  what  becomes  of 
you  this  summer.  It  is  the  whole  amount  of  this  letter, 
find  therefore  entertain  it  accordingly  from  your  very 
affectionate  brother,  G.  Herbert. 

7th  June,  Bemcrton. 

My  wife's  and  nieces1  service  to  you. 
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Dear  Brother, 

I  was  glad  of  your  Cambridge  news,  but  you  joyed  mo 
exceedingly  -with  your  relation  of  my  lady  duchess's  for- 
wardness in  our  church  building.  I  am  glad  I  used  you 
in  it,  and  you  have  no  cause  to  be  sorry,  since  it  is  God's 
business.  If  there  fall  out  yet  any  rub,  you  shall  hear  of 
me  ;  and  your  offering  of  yourself  to  move  my  Lords  of 
Manchester  and  Bolingbroke  is  very  welcome  to  me.  To 
show  a  forwardness  in  religious  works  is  a  good  testimony 
of  a  good  spirit.  The  Lord  bless  you,  and  make  you 
abound  in  every  good  work,  to  the  joy  of  your  ever  loving 
brother,  G.  Herbert. 

March  21,  Bemerton. 

To  my  dear  Brother, 

Sir  Henry  Herbert,  at  Court. 


Dear  Brother, 
That  you  did  not  only  entertain  my  proposals,  but  ad- 
vance them,  was  lovingly  done,  and  like  a  good  brother. 
Yet  truly  it  was  none  of  my  meaning,  when  I  wrote,  to 
put  one  of  our  nieces  into  your  hands,  but  barely  what  I 
wrote  I  meant,  and  no  more,  and  am  glad  that,  al- 
though you  offer  more,  yet  you  will  do,  as  you  write, 
that  also.  I  was  desirous  to  put  a  good  mind  into  the  way 
of  charity,  and  that  was  all  I  intended.  For  concerning 
your  offer  of  receiving  one,  I.  will  tell  you  what  I  wrote  to 
our  eldest  brother,  when  he  urged  one  upon  me,  and  but 
one,  and  that  at  my  choice.  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  would 
have  both  or  neither  ;  and  that  upon  this  ground,  because 
they  were  to  come  into  an  unknown  country,  tender  in 
knowledge,  sense,  and  age,  and  knew  none  but  one  who 
could  be  no  company  to  them.#  Therefore  I  considered 
that  if  one  only  came,  the  comfort  intended  would  prove  u 
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discomfort.  Since  that  I  have  seen  the  fruit  of  my  obser- 
vation, for  they  have  lived  so  lovingly,  lying,  eating,  walk- 
ing, praying,  working,  still  together,  that  I  take  a  comfort 
therein ;  and  would  not  have  to  part  them  yet,  till  I  take 
some  opportunity  to  let  them  know  your  love,  for  whicli 
both  they  shall,  and  I  do  thank  you.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
third  sister,  whom  to  receive  were  the  greatest  charity  of 
all,  for  she  is  youngest,  and  least  looked  unto ;  having 
none  to  do  it  but  her  school-mistress,  and  you  know  what 
those  mercenary  creatures  are.  Neither  hath  she  any 
to  repair  unto  at  good  times,  as  Christmas,  &c.  which 
you  know  is  the  encouragement  of  learning  all  the  year 
after,  except  my  cousin  Bett  take  pity  of  her,  which  yet 
at  that  distance  is  some  difficulty.  If  you  could  think  of 
taking  her,  as  once  you  did,  surely  it  were  a  great  good 
deed,  and  I  would  have  her  conveyed  to  you.  But  I  judge 
you  not :  do  that  which  God  shall  put  into  your  heart, 
and  the  Lord  bless  all  your  purposes  to  his  glory.  Yet, 
truly,  if  you  take  her  not,  I  am  thinking  to  do  it,  even 
beyond  my  strength ;  especially  at  this  time,  being  more 
beggarly  now  than  I  have  been  these  many  years,  as  having 
spent  two  hundred  pounds  in  building ;  which  to  me  that 
have  nothing  yet,  is  very  much.  But  though  I  both  con- 
aider  this,  and  your  observation,  also,  of  the  unthankfulness 
of  kindred  bred  up  (which  generally  is  very  true),  yet  I 
care  not ;  I  forget  all  things,  so  I  may  do  them  good  who 
want  it.  So  I  do  my  part  to  them,  let  them  think  of  me 
what  they  will  or  can.  I  have  another  Judge,  to  whom  I 
6tand  or  fall.  If  I  should  regard  such  things,  it  were  in 
another's  power  to  defeat  my  charity,  and  evil  should 
be  stronger  than  good  :  but  difficulties  are  so  far  from 
cooling  Christians,  that  they  whet  them.  Truly  it  grieves 
me  to  think  of  the  child,  how  destitute  she  is,  and  that  in 
this  necessary  time  of  education.  For  the  time  of  breed- 
ing is  the  time  of  doing  children  good :  and  not  as  many 
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who  think  they  have  done  fairly,  if  they  leave  them  a  good 
portion  after  their  decease.  But  take  this  rule,  and  it  is 
an  outlandish  one,  which  I  commend  to  you  as  being  now 
a  father,  the  best  bred  child  hath  the  best  portion.  Well, 
the  good  God  bless  you  more  and  more,  and  all  yours, 
and  make  your  family  a  houseful  of  God's  servants.  So 
prays  your  ever  loving  brother, 

G.  Herbert. 

My  wife's  and  nieces'  service. 

To  my  very  dear  Brother, 

Sir  Henry  Herbert,  at  Court. 


LETTERS  WRITTEN  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

For  my  dear  sick  Sister.1 

Most  dear  Sister, 
Think  not  my  silence  forgetfulness,  or  that  my  love  is 
as  dumb  as  my  papers ;  though  business  may  stop  my 
hand,  yet  my  heart,  a  much  better  member,  is  always  with 
you :  and  which  is  more,  with  our  good  and  gracious  God, 
incessantly  begging  some  ease  of  your  pains,  with  that 
earnestness  that  becomes  your  griefs,  and  my  love.  God 
who  knows  and  sees  this  writing,  knows  also  that  my  soli- 
citing him  has  been  much,  and  my  tears  many  for  you  ; 
judge  me  then  by  those  waters,  and  not  by  my  ink,  and 
then  you  shall  justly  value  your  most  truly,  most  heartily, 
affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

George  Herbert. 

Trinity  College,  December  6,  1620. 

1  "Wife  of  Sir  Henry  J  ones.  She  died  in  London,  after  a  sickness 
of  fourteen  years. 
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To  Sir  J.  D.1 

Sir, 

Though  I  had  the  best  wit  in  the  world,  yet  it  would 
easily  tire  me  to  find  out  variety  of  thanks  for  the  diver- 
sity of  your  favours,  if  I  sought  to  do  so ;  but  I  profess  it 
not :  And  therefore  let  it  be  sufficient  for  me,  that  the 
same  heart,  which  you  have  won  long  since,  is  still  true  to 
you,  and  hath  nothing  else  to  answer  your  infinite  kind- 
nesses, but  a  constancy  of  obedience  ;  only  hereafter  I  will 
take  heed  how  I  propose  my  desires  unto  you,  since  I  find 
you  so  willing  to  yield  to  my  requests  ;  for,  since  your  fa- 
vours come  a-horseback,  there  is  reason  that  my  desires 
should  go  a-foot ;  neither  do  I  make  any  question,  but  that 
you  have  performed  your  kindness  to  the  full,  and  that  the 
horse  is  every  way  fit  for  me,  and  I  will  strive  to  imitate 
the  completeness  of  your  love,  with  being  in  some  propor- 
tion, and  after  my  manner,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

George  Herbert. 


Sir, 

I  dare  no  longer  be  silent,  lest  while  I  think  I  am  mo- 
dest, I  wrong  both  myself,  and  also  the  confidence  my 
friends  have  in  me  ;  wherefore  I  will  open  my  case  unto 
you,  which  I  think  deserves  the  reading  at  the  least ;  and 
it  is  this,  I  want  books  extremely.  You  know,  sir,  how  I 
am  now  setting  foot  into  divinity,  to  lay  the  platform  of 
my  future  life,  and  shall  I  then  be  fain  always  to  borrow 
books,  and  build  on  another's  foundation  ?  What  trades- 
man is  there  who  will  set  up  without  his  tools  ?  Pardon 
my  boldness,  sir,  it  is  a  most  serious  case,  nor  can  I  write 


1  Sir  John  Danvers,  the  second  husband  of  Herbert's  mother. 
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coldly  in  that,  wherein  consisteth  the  making  good  of  my 
former  education,  of  obeying  that  Spirit  which  hath  guided 
me  hitherto,  and  of  achieving  my  (I  dare  say)  holy  ends. 
This  also  is  aggravated,  in  that  I  apprehend  what  my  friends 
would  have  been  forward  to  say,  if  I  had  taken  ill  courses, 
Follow  your  book,  and  you  shall  want  nothing.  You 
know,  sir,  it  is  their  ordinary  speech,  and  now  let  them 
make  it  good ;  for  since  I  hope  I  have  not  deceived  their 
expectations,  let  not  them  deceive  mine  ;  but  perhaps  they 
will  say,  You  are  sickly,  you  must  not  study  too  hard ;  it 
is  true  (God  knows)  I  am  weak,  yet  not  so,  but  that  every 
day,  I  may  step  one  step  towards  my  journey's  end  ;  and  I 
love  my  friends  so  well,  that  if  all  things  proved  not  well,  I 
had  rather  the  fault  should  lie  on  me  than  on  them  ;  but 
they  will  object  again,  what  becomes  of  your  annuity  ?  Sir, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  me,  I  find  it  little  enough  to  keep 
me  in  health.  You  know  I  was  sick  last  vacation,  neither  am 
I  yet  recovered,  so  that  I  am  fain  ever  and  anon,  to  buy 
somewhat  tending  towards  my  health  ;  for  infirmities  are 
both  painful  and  costly.  Now  this  Lent  I  am  forbid  ut- 
terly to  eat  any  fish,  so  that  I  am  fain  to  diet  in  my  cham- 
ber at  mine  own  cost ;  for  in  our  public  halls,  you  know, 
is  nothing  but  fish  and  white-meats ;  out  of  Lent,  also 
twice  a-week,  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  I  must  do  so, 
which  yet  sometimes  I  fast.  Sometimes  also  I  ride  to 
Newmarket,  and  there  lie  a  day  or  two  for  fresh  air  ;  all 
which  tend  to  avoiding  of  costlier  matters,  if  I  should  fall 
absolutely  sick  :  I  protest  and  vow  I  even  study  thrift, 
and  yet  I  am  scarce  able  with  much  ado  to  make  one  half 
year's  allowance  shake  hands  with  the  other.  And  yet  if 
a  book  of  four  or  five  shillings  come  in  my  way,  I  buy  it, 
though  I  fast  for  it ;  yea,  sometimes  of  ten  shillings  :  but, 
alas  !  sir,  what  is  that  to  those  infinite  volumes  of  divinity, 
which  yet  every  day  swell  and  grow  bigger  ?  Noble  sir, 
pardon  my  boldness,  and  consider  but  these  three  things. 
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First,  the  bulk  of  divinity  ;  secondly,  the  time  when  I  de- 
sire this  (which  is  now,  when  I  must  lay  the  foundation  of 
my  whole  life) ;  thirdly,  what  I  desire,  and  to  what  end, 
not  vain  pleasures,  nor  to  a  vain  end.  If  then,  sir,  there 
be  any  course,  either  by  engaging  my  future  annuity,  or 
any  other  way,  I  desire  you,  sir,  to  be  my  mediator  to 
them  in  my  behalf. 

Now  I  write  to  you,  sir,  because  to  you  I  have  ever  oponed 
my  heart ;  and  have  reason,  by  the  patents  of  your  perpe- 
tual favour  to  do  so  still,  for  I  am  sure  you  love  your  faith- 
fullest  servant,  George  Herbert. 

Trinity  College,  March  18,  1617. 

Sir, 

This  week  hath  loaded  me  with  your  favours ;  I  wish  I 
could  have  come  in  person  to  thank  you,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible. Presently  after  Michaelmas  I  am  to  make  an  ora- 
tion to  the  whole  University  of  an  hour  long  in  Latin,  and 
my  Lincoln  journey  hath  set  me  much  behind  hand  ;  nei- 
ther can  I  so  much  as  go  to  Bugden,  and  deliver  your  let- 
ter, yet  I  have  sent  it  thither  by  a  faithful  messenger  this 
day.  I  beseech  you  all,  you  and  my  dear  mother  and  sis- 
ter, to  pardon  me,  for  my  Cambridge  necessities  are 
stronger  to  tie  me  here,  than  yours  to  London.  If  I  could 
possibly  have  come,  none  should  have  done  my  message  to 
Sir  Fr.  Nethersole  for  me.  He  and  I  are  ancient  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  have  a  strong  opinion  of  him,  that  if  he 
can  do  me  a  courtesy,  he  will  of  himself ;  yet  your  appear- 
ing in  it  affects  me  strangely.  I  have  sent  you  here  en- 
closed a  letter  from  our  master  on  my  behalf,  which  if  you 
can  send  to  Sir  Francis  before  his  departure,  it  will  do  well, 
for  it  expresseth  the  University's  inclination  to  me  ;  yet  if 
you  cannot  send  it  with  much  convenience,  it  is  no  matter, 
for  the  ar^tleman  needs  no  incitation  to  love  me. 
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The  orator's  place  (that  you  may  understand  what  it  is) 
is  the  finest  place  in  the  University,  though  not  the  gain- 
fullest ;  yet  that  will  be  about  L.30  per  annum,  but  the 
commodiousness  is  beyond  the  revenue ;  for  the  orator 
writes  all  the  university  letters,  makes  all  the  orations,  be 
it  to  king,  prince,  or  whatever  comes  to  the  University ; 
to  requite  these  pains,  he  takes  place  next  the  doctors,  is 
at  all  their  assemblies  and  meetings,  and  sits  above  the 
proctors,  is  regent,  or  non-regent  at  his  pleasure,  and  such 
like  gaynesses,  which  will  please  a  young  man  well. 

I  long  to  hear  from  Sir  Francis.  I  pray,  sir,  send  the 
letter  you  receive  from  him  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  that 
I  may  work  the  heads  to  my  purpose.  I  hope  I  shall  get 
this  place  without  all  your  London  helps,  of  which  I  am 
very  proud,  not  but  that  I  joy  in  your  favours,  but  that 
you  may  see  that  if  all  fail,  yet  I  am  able  to  stand  on  mine 
own  legs.  Noble  sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  infinite  favours  ; 
I  fear  only  that  I  have  omitted  some  fitting  circumstance, 
yet  you  will  pardon  my  haste,  which  is  very  great,  though 
never  so,  but  that  I  have  both  time  and  work  to  be  your 
extreme  servant,  George  Herbert. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  the  things  you  sent  me  safe,  and  now 
the  only  thing  I  long  for  is  to  hear  of  my  dear  sick  sister : 
first,  how  her  health  fares  ;  next,  whether  my  peace  be  yet 
made  with  her  concerning  my  unkind  departure.  Can  I 
be  so  happy  as  to  hear  of  both  these  that  they  succeed 
well?  Is  it  not  too  much  for  me?  Good  sir,  make  it 
plain  to  her  that  I  loved  her  even  in  my  departure,  in 
looking  to  her  son,  and  my  charge.  I  suppose  she  is  not 
disposed  to  spend  her  eyesight  on  a  piece  of  paper,  or  else 
I  had  wrote  to  her.  When  I  shall  understand  that  a  letter 
will  be  seasonable,  my  pen  is  ready.  Concerning  the  orator's 
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place,  all  goes  well  yet ;  the  next  Friday  it  is  tried,  and 
accordingly  you  shall  hear.    I  have  forty  businesses  in  my 
hands  :  your  courtesy  will  pardon  the  haste  of  your  hum- 
blest servant,  George  Herbert. 
Trinity  College,  January  19,  1619. 

Sir, 

I  understand,  by  Sir  Francis  Nethersole's  letter,  that 
he  fears  I  have  not  fully  resolved  of  the  matter,  since  this 
place  being  civil  may  divert  me  too  much  from  divinity,  at 
which,  not  without  cause,  he  thinks  I  aim  ;  but  I  have 
wrote  him  back,  that  this  dignity  hath  no  such  earthiness 
in  it,  but  it  may  very  well  be  joined  with  Heaven ;  or  if 
it  had  to  others,  yet  to  me  it  should  not,  for  aught  I  yet 
knew ;  and  therefore  I  desire  him  to  send  me  a  direct 
answer  in  his  next  letter.  I  pray,  sir,  therefore,  cause  this 
inclosed  to  be  carried  to  his  brother's  house  of  his  own 
name  (as  I  think)  at  the  sign  of  the  Pedler  and  the  Pack 
on  London  Bridge,  for  there  he  assigns  me.  I  cannot  yet 
find  leisure  to  write  to  my  lord,  or  Sir  Benjamin  Ruddyard  ; 
but  I  hope  I  shall  shortly,  though  for  the  reckoning  of 
your  favours,  I  shall  never  find  time  and  paper  enough, 
yet  am  I  your  readiest  servant, 

George  Herbert. 

Trinity  College,  October  6,  1619. 

I  remember  my  most  humble  duty  to  my  mother,  who 
cannot  think  me  lazy,  since  I  rode  200  miles  to  see  a  sis- 
ter, in  a  way  I  knew  not,  and  in  the  midst  of  much  busi- 
ness, and  all  in  a  fortnight,  not  long  since. 
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To  the  truly  noble  Sir  J.  D. 

Sir, 

I  understand,  by  a  letter  from  my  brother  Henry,  that 
he  hath  bought  a  parcel  of  books  for  me,  and  that  they 
are  coming  over.  Now,  though  they  have  hitherto  tra- 
velled upon  your  charge,  yet  if  my  sister  were  acquainted 
that  they  are  ready,  I  dare  say  she  would  make  good  her 
promise  of  taking  five  or  six  pounds  upon  her,  which  she 
hath  hitherto  deferred  to  do,  not  of  herself,  but  upon  the 
want  of  those  books  which  were  not  to  be  got  in  England  ; 
for  that  which  surmounts,  though  your  noble  disposition  is 
infinitely  free,  yet  I  had  rather  fly  to  my  old  ward,  that  if 
any  course  could  be  taken  of  doubling  my  annuity  now, 
upon  condition  that  I  should  surcease  from  all  title  to  it, 
after  I  entered  into  a  benefice,  I  should  be  most  glad  to 
entertain  it,  and  both  pay  for  the  surplusage  of  these  books, 
and  for  ever  after  cease  my  clamorous  and  greedy  bookish 
requests.  It  is  high  time  now  that  I  should  be  no  more  a 
burden  to  you,  since  I  can  never  answer  what  I  have 
already  received  ;  for  your  favours  are  so  ancient,  that  they 
prevent  my  memory,  and  yet  still  grow  upon  your  humblest 
servant,  George  Herbert. 

I  remember  my  most  humble  duty  to  my  mother.  I  have 
wrote  to  my  dear  sick  sister  this  week  already,  and  there- 
fore now  I  hope  may  be  excused. 

I  pray,  sir,  pardon  my  boldness  of  enclosing  my  brother's 
letter  in  yours,  for  it  was  because  I  know  your  lodging, 
but  not  his. 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lady  Anne,  Countess 
of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
at  Court. 

Madam, 

What  a  trouble  hath  your  goodness  brought  on  you, 
by  admitting  our  poor  services  !  now  they  creep  in  a  ves- 
sel of  metheglin,  and  still  they  will  be  presenting  or  wishing 
to  see  if  atlength  they  may  find  out  something  not  un- 
worthy of  those  hands  at  which  they  aim.  In  the  mean- 
time a  priest's  blessing,  though  it  be  none  of  the  court 
style,  yet,  doubtless,  Madam,  can  do  you  no  hurt :  Where- 
fore the  Lord  make  good  the  blessing  of  your  mother  upon 
you,  and  cause  all  her  wishes,  diligence,  prayers  and  tears, 
to  bud,  blow,  and  bear  fruit  in  your  soul,  to  his  glory, 
your  own  good,  and  the  great  joy  of,  Madam,  your  most 
faithful  servant  in  Christ  Jesus, 

George  Herbert. 

Dec.  10,  1631.  Bemerton. 

Madam,  your  poor  colony  of  servants  present  their 
humble  duties. 
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THE  ORATION  OF  MASTER  GEORGE 
HERBERT, 

Orator  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  when  the 
Ambassadors  were  made  Masters  of 
Arts.    27th  Feb.  1622. 

Most  Excellent  and  most  magnificent  Lords, 

After  many  singular  honours,  remarkable  commands, 
most  noble  ambassages,  and  other  titles  most  pleasing,  as 
well  to  us  remembering,  as  to  you  deserving  them,  we  at 
last  salute  you  masters  of  arts  ;  yea,  indeed  of  all,  both 
courtly,  military,  academical.  The  accession  of  which  new 
title  to  your  excellencies,  all  the  muses  and  graces  con- 
gratulate ;  entreating  that  you  would  awhile  lay  aside 
those  warlike  looks,  with  which  you  used  to  conquer  your 
enemies,  and  assume  more  mild  and  gracious  aspects  ;  and 
we  also  putting  off  that  countenance  and  gravity,  by  which 
we  well  know  how  to  convince  the  stern,  and  more  austere 
sort  of  philosophy,  for  respect  to  you,  embrace  all  that  is 
cheerful,  joyous,  pleasing.  For,  what  could  have  happened 
more  pleasing  to  us,  than  the  access  of  the  officers  of  the 
Catholic  King  ?  whose  exceeding  glory  is  equally  round 
with  the  world  itself :  who  tying,  as  with  a  knot,  both 
Indies  to  his  Spain,  knows  no  limits  of  his  praise,  no,  not, 
as  in  past  ages,  those  pillars  of  Hercules.  Long  since,  all 
we  and  our  whole  kingdom  exult  with  joy,  to  be  united 
with  that  blood  which  useth  to  infuse  so  great  and  worthy 
spirits.  And  that  which  first  deserveth  our  observation, 
to  the  end  we  might  the  more  by  love  grow  on,  both  the 
Spanish  and  British  nation  serve  and  worship  James. 
James  is  the  protecting  saint  unto  us  both,  that  you  may 
well  conceive  your  excellencies  to  be  more  dear  unto  us, 
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in  that  you  are  of  the  same  order  and  habit,  of  which  we 
all  in  this  kingdom  glory  to  be.  The  praises  also  and 
virtues  of  the  most  renowned  Princess  Isabel,  passing  daily 
our  neighbouring  sea,  wondrously  sound  through  all  our 
coasts  and  ears.  And  necessarily  must  the  felicity  of  so 
great  princes  redound  also  to  those  servants,  in  the  choice 
of  whom  their  judgment  doth  even  now  appear.  Wherefore 
most  excellent,  most  illustrious  lords,  since  you  are  so 
great  both  in  your  princes  and  yourselves,  we  justly  fear 
that  there  is  nothing  here  answerable  to  the  greatness  of 
your  presence.  For  amongst  us,  what  glorious  shew  is 
there,  either  of  garments  or  of  any  thing  else  ?  what 
splendour  ?  surely,  since  there  is  a  twofold  brightness  which 
dazzleth  the  eyes  of  men,  we  have  as  much  failed  as  your 
excellencies  do  excel  in  both.  But  yet  the  arts  in  quiet- 
ness and  silence  here  are  reverenced  :  here  is  tranquillity, 
repose,  peace  with  all  but  book- worms,  perpetual  poverty, 
but  when  your  excellencies  appear.  Yet  do  not  ye  con- 
temn these  our  slight  glories,  which  we  raise  from  books,  and 
painful  industry  ;  how  could  you  be  like  great  Alexander, 
unless  history  delivered  his  actions  ?  Fame  is  sown  in 
this  age,  that  it  may  be  reaped  in  the  following ;  let  the 
first  be  the  care  of  your  excellencies  ;  we  for  your  gracious 
acceptance  of  these  poor  duties  wish,  and  vow  unto  you  of 
the  last  a  plenteous  harvest. 
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PREFACE  AND  NOTES  TO  THE  DIVINE  CON- 
SIDERATIONS OF  JOHN  VALDESSO. 

PRINTED  AT  CAMBRIDGE,  1646. 

[The  "  Considerations"  of  John  Valdesso,  a  Spanish,  gentleman,  were 
translated  by  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  author  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  "Before  it  was  made 
public/'  says  Walton,  "he  sent  it  to  be  examined  and  censured 
by  Mr.  Herbert,"  who  read  and  returned  it  "  with  many  mar- 
ginal notes,  as  they  be  now  printed  with  it ;  and  with  them  Mr. 
Herbert's  affectionate  letter  to  Mr.  Ferrar."] 

My  dear  and  deserving  brother,  your  Valdesso  I  now 
return  with  many  thanks  and  some  notes,  in  which,  perhaps, 
you  will  discover  some  care  which  I  forbear  not  in  the  midst 
of  my  griefs :  first,  for  your  sake,  because  I  would  do  nothing 
negligently  that  you  commit  unto  me  :  secondly,  for  the 
author's  sake,  whom  I  have  conceived  to  have  been  a  true 
servant  of  God,  and  to  such,  and  all  that  is  theirs,  I  owe 
diligence  :  thirdly,  for  the  Church's  sake,  to  whom  by 
printing  it,  I  would  have  you  consecrate  it.  You  owe 
the  Church  a  debt,  and  God  hath  put  this  into  your  hands 
(as  he  sent  the  fish  with  money  to  Saint  Peter)  to  dis- 
charge it ;  happily  also  with  this  (as  his  thoughts  are 
fruitful),  intending  the  honour  of  his  servant  the  author, 
who  being  obscured  in  his  own  country,  he  would  have  to 
flourish  in  this  land  of  light  and  region  of  the  Gospel, 
among  his  chosen.  It  is  true  there  are  some  things  which 
I  like  not  in  him,  as  my  fragments  will  express,  when  you 
read  them  ;  nevertheless  I  wish  you  by  all  means  to  pub- 
lish it,  for  these  three  eminent  things  observable  therein  : 
first,  that  God  in  the  midst  of  popery  should  open  the 
eyes  of  one  to  understand  and  express  so  clearly  and  ex- 
cellently the  intent  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  acceptation  of 
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Christ's  righteousness  (as  he  sheweth  through  all  his  con- 
siderations), a  thing  strangely  buried  and  darkened  by  the 
adversaries  and  their  great  stumbling-block.  Secondly, 
the  great  honour  and  reverence  which  he  everywhere 
bears  towards  our  dear  Master  and  Lord,  concluding  every 
consideration  almost  with  his  holy  Name,  and  setting  his 
merit  forth  so  piously  ;  for  which  I  do  so  love  him,  that 
were  there  nothing  else  I  would  print  it,  that  with  it  the 
honour  of  my  Lord  might  be  published.  Thirdly,  the 
many  pious  rules  of  ordering  our  life,  about  mortification, 
and  observation  of  God's  kingdom  within  us,  and  the 
working  thereof,  of  which  he  was  a  very  diligent  observer. 
These,  three  things  are  very  eminent  in  the  author,  and 
overweigh  the  defects,  as  I  conceive,  towards  the  publish- 
ing thereof. 

From  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury. 
September  29,  1632. 

notes  to  the  divine  considerations. 
Page  33. 

He  often  useth  this  manner  of  speech,  believing  by  re- 
velation, whereby  I  understand  he  meaneth  only  the  effec- 
tual operation  or  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  testifying 
and  applying  the  revealed  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  net 
any  private  enthusiasms  or  revelations  :  as  if  he  should  say, 
a  general  apprehension  or  assent  to  the  promises  of  thb 
Gospel,  by  hearsay  or  relation  from  others,  is  not  thaL, 
which  filleth  the  heart  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  but 
the  Spirit's  bearing  witness  with  our  spirit,  revealing  and 
applying  the  general  promises  to  every  one  in  particular, 
with  such  sincerity  and  efficacy,  that  it  makes  him  godly, 
righteous,  and  sober  all  his  life  long.  This  I  call  believ- 
ing by  revelation,  and  not  by  relation. 
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Page  107. 

I  much  mislike  the  comparison  of  images  and  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  if  they  were  both  but  alphabets,  and  after  a 
time  to  be  left.  The  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  only  an 
elementary  use,  but  a  use  of  perfection  ;  neither  can  they 
ever  be  exhausted  (as  pictures  may  be  6y  a  plenary  circum- 
spection), but  still,  even  to  the  most  learned  and  perfect 
in  them,  there  is  somewhat  to  be  learned  more  ;  therefore 
David  desireth  God,  in  the  119th  Psalm,  to  open  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  see  the  wondrous  things  of  his  law,  and  that 
he  would  make  them  his  study ;  although,  by  other  words 
of  the  same  psalm,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  meanly 
conversant  in  them.  Indeed,  he  that  shall  so  attend  to  the 
back  of  the  letter  as  to  neglect  the  consideration  of  God's 
work  in  his  heart  through  the  word,  doth  amiss ;  both  are 
to  be  done :  the  Scriptures  still  used,  and  God's  work 
within  us  still  observed,  who  works  by  his  word,  and  ever 
in  the  reading  of  it.  As  for  that  text,  They  shall  be  all 
taught  of  God,  it  being  Scripture,  cannot  be  spoken  to 
the  disparagement  of  Scripture ;  but  the  meaning  is  this, 
that  God  in  the  days  of  the  Gospel  will  not  give  an  out- 
ward law  of  ceremonies  as  of  old,  but  such  a  one  as  shall 
still  have  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  applying  it  to 
our  hearts,  and  ever  outrunning  the  teacher,  as  it  did  when 
Peter  taught  Cornelius.  There  the  case  is  plain  :  Cor- 
nelius had  revelation,  yet  Peter  was  to  be  sent  for :  and 
those  that  have  inspirations  must  still  use  Peter,  God's 
word  :  if  we  make  another  sense  of  the  text,  we  shall  over- 
throw all  means  save  catechizing,  and  set  up  enthusiasms. 
In  the  Scriptures  are 

Doctrines,  these  ever  teach  more  and  more. 

Promises,  these  ever  comfort  more  and  more. 

Horn.  xv.  4. 
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Page  109. 

The  doctrine  of  this  consideration  cleareth  that  of  the 
former ;  for  as  the  servant  leaves  not  the  letter  when  he 
hath  read  it,  but  keeps  it  by  him,  and  reads  it  again  and 
again,  and  the  more  the  promise  is  delayed  the  more  he 
reads  it,  and  fortifies  himself  with  it,  so  are  we  to  do  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  this  is  the  use  of  the  promises  of 
the  Scriptures.  But  the  use  of  the  doctrinal  part  is  more, 
in  regard  it  presents  us  not  with  the  same  thing  only  when 
it  is  read,  as  the  promises  do,  but  enlightens  us  with  new 
considerations  the  more  we  read  it.  Much  more  might  be 
said,  but  this  sufiiceth.  He  himself  allows  it  for  a  holy 
conversation  and  refreshment  in  the  32nd  consideration  ; 
and  amongst  all  divine  and  spiritual  exercises  and  duties, 
he  nameth  the  reading  and  meditation  of  Holy  Scripture 
for  the  first  and  principal,  as  Consid.  47,  and  others;  so 
that  it  is  plain  the  author  had  a  very  reverend  esteem  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  especially  considering  the  time  and 
place  where  he  lived. 

Page  122. 

All  the  discourse  from  this  place  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  suitable  to  what  the 
author  holds  elsewhere ;  for  he  maintains  that  it  is  faith 
and  infidelity  that  shall  judge  us  now  since  the  Gospel,  and 
that  no  other  sin  or  virtue  hath  any  thing  to  do  with  us  ; 
if  we  believe,  no  sin  shall  hurt  us  ;  if  we  believe  not,  no 
virtue  shall  help  us.  Therefore  he  saith  here,  we  shall  not 
be  punished  for  evil  doing,  nor  rewarded  for  well  doing  or 
living,  for  all  the  point  lies  in  believing  or  not  believing. 
And  with  this  exposition  the  chapter  is  clear  enough ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  would  be  examined,  however  it 
may  pass  for  his  opinion,  in  the  Church  of  God  there  is 
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one  fundamental,  but  else  variety.  The  author's  good 
meaning  in  this  will  better  appear  by  his  98th  Considera- 
tion of  faith  and  good  works. 

Page  155. 

He  meaneth  (I  suppose)  that  a  man  presume  not  to 
merit,  that  is,  to  oblige  God,  or  justify  himself  before  God, 
by  any  act§  or  exercises  of  religion  ;  but  that  he  ought  to 
pray  God  affectionately  and  fervently,  to  send  him  the 
light  of  his  Spirit,  which  may  be  unto  him  as  the  sun  to  a 
traveller  in  his  journey  ;  he  in  the  meanwhile  applying 
himself  to  the  unquestioned  duties  of  true  piety  and  sincere 
religion,  such  as  are  prayer,  fasting,  alms-deeds,  &c.  after 
the  example  of  devout  Cornelius.  Or  thus  :  There  are 
two  sorts  of  acts  in  religion,  acts  of  humiliation  and  acts 
of  confidence  and  joy  :  the  person  here  described  to  be  in 
the  dark  ought  to  use  the  first,  and  to  forbear  the  second. 
Of  the  first  sort  are  repentance,  prayers,  fasting,  alms,  mor- 
tifications, &c.  ;  of  the  second,  receiving  of  the  communion, 
praises,  psalms,  &c.  These  in  divers  cases  ought,  and 
were  of  old  forborne  for  a  time. 

Page  174. 

In  indifferent  things  there  is  room  for  motions,  and  ex- 
pecting of  them  ;  but  in  things  good,  as  to  relieve  my 
neighbour,  God  hath  already  revealed  his  will  about  it  ; 
therefore  we  ought  to  proceed,  except  there  be  a  restrain- 
ing motion,  (as  St  Paul  had)  when  he  would  have  preached 
in  Asia.  And  I  conceive  that  restraining  motions  are 
much  more  frequent  to  the  godly  than  inviting  motions, 
because  the  Scripture  invites  enough,  for  it  invites  us  to  all 
good.  According  to  that  singular  place,  Phil.  iv.  8,  a  man 
is  to  embrace  all  good  ;  but  because  he  cannot  do  all,  God 
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often  chooseth  which  he  shall  do,  and  that  by  restraining 
him  from  what  he  would  not  have  him  do. 

Page  177, 

This  doctrine,  howsoever  it  is  true  in  substance,  yet  it 
requireth  discreet  and  wary  explaining. 

Page  199. 

By  renouncing  the  help  of  human  learning  in  the^  study- 
ing to  understand  Holy  Scripture,  he  meaneth  that  we 
should  not  use  it  as  the  only  or  as  the  principal  means, 
because  the  anointing  which  we  have  received  and  abideth 
in  us  teacheth  us.    1  John  ii.  27. 

Page  217. 

This  chapter  is  considerable.  The  intent  of  it,  that  the, 
world  pierceth  not  only  godly  men's  actions  no  more  than 
God's,  is  in  some  sort  true,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  So  likewise  are  the  godly  in 
some  sort  exempt  from  laws,  for  the  law  is  not  made  for  a 
righteous  man  j  1  Tim.  i.  9.  But  when  he  enlargeth  he 
goes  too  far :  for  first,  concerning  Abraham  and  Sarah,  I 
ever  took  that  for  a  weakness  in  the  great  patriarch,  and 
that  the  best  of  God's  servants  should  have  weaknesses,  is 
no  way  repugnant  to  the  way  of  God's  Spirit  in  them,  or 
to  the  Scriptures,  or  to  themselves,  being  still  men,  though 
godly  men.  Nay,  they  are  purposely  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ.  Wherefore,  as  David's  adultery  cannot  be  excused, 
so  need  not  Abraham's  equivocation,  nor  Paul's  neither, 
when  he  professed  himself  a  pharisee,  which  strictly  he  was 
not,  though  in  the  point  of  resurrection  he  agreed  with 
them  and  they  with  him.    The  reviling  also  of  Ananias 
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seems  by  his  own  recalling,  an  oversight ;  yet  I  remember 
the  Father  forbids  us  to  judge  of  the  doubtful  actions  of 
saints  in  Scripture,  which  is  a  modest  admonition.  But  it 
is  one  thing  not  to  judge,  another  to  defend  them.  Secondly, 
when  he  useth  the  word  jurisdiction,  allowing  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  godly,  this  cannot  stand,  and  it  is  ill  doctrine 
in  a  commonwealth.  The  godly  are  punishable  as  others 
when  they  do  amiss,  and  they  are  to  be  judged  according 
to  the  outward  fact,  unless  it  be  evident  to  others  as  well 
as  to  themselves  that  God  moved  them  ;  for  otherwise  any 
malefactor  may  pretend  motions  which  is  insufferable  in  a 
commonwealth.  Neither  do  I  doubt  but  if  Abraham  had 
lived  in  our  kingdom  under  government,  and  had  killed 
his  son  Isaac,  but  he  might  justly  have  been  put  to  death 
for  it  by  the  magistrate,  unless  he  could  have  made  it  ap- 
pear that  it  was  done  by  God's  immediate  precept.  He 
had  done  justly,  and  yet  had  been  punished  justly,  that  is, 
In  humano  foro,  &c.  secundum  prsBsumptionem  legalem  : 
according  to  the  common  and  legal  proceedings  among 
men.  So  may  a  war  be  just  on  both  sides,  and  was  just  in 
the  Canaanites  and  Israelites  both.  How  the  godly  are 
exempt  from  laws  is  a  known  point  among  divines  ;  but 
when  he  says  they  are  equally  exempt  with  God,  that  is 
dangerous  and  too  far.  The  best  salve  for  the  whole 
chapter  is  to  distinguish  judgment.  There  is  a  judgment 
of  authority  (upon  a  fact),  and  there  is  a  judgment  of  the 
learned  ;  for  as  a  magistrate  judgeth  in  his  tribunal,  so  a 
scholar  judgeth  in  his  study,  and  censureth  this  or  that ; 
whence  come  so  many  books  of  several  men's  opinions  : 
perhaps  he  meant  all  of  this  latter,  not  of  the  former. 
Worldly  learned  men  cannot  judge  spiritual  men's  actions  ; 
but  the  magistrate  may,  and  surely  this  the  author  meant 
by  the  word  jurisdiction,  for  so  he  useth  the  same  word 
in  Consideration  68  ad  finem. 
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Page  220. 

The  author  doth  still  discover  too  slight  a  regard  of 
the  Scripture,  as  if  it  were  but  children's  meat,  whereas 
there  is  not  only  milk  there,  but  strong  meat  also,  Heb. 
v.  14  ;  things  hard  to  be  understood,  2  Pet.  iii.  16  ;  things 
needing  great  consideration,  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  Besides,  he 
opposeth  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  to  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  which  the  Holy  Spirit  wrote.  Although  the 
Holy  Spirit  apply  the  Scripture,  yet  what  the  Scripture 
teacheth  the  Spirit  teacheth ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  indeed, 
some  time  doubly  teaching,  both  in  penning  and  in  ap- 
plying. I  wonder  how  this  opinion  could  befall  so  good 
a  man  as  it  seems  Valdesso  was,  since  the  saints  of  God 
in  all  ages  have  ever  held  in  so  precious  esteem  the  word 
of  God,  as  their  joy  and  crown,  and  their  treasure  on 
earth.  Yet  his  own  practice  seems  to  confute  his  opinion  ; 
for  the  most  of  his  Considerations,  being  grounded  upon 
some  text  of  Scripture,  shows  that  he  was  continually 
conversant  in  it,  and  not  used  it  for  a  time  only,  and 
then  cast  it  away,  as  he  says,  strangely.  There  is  no 
more  to  be  said  of  this  chapter,  especially  of  the  fifth 
thing  in  it,  but  that  this  his  opinion  of  the  Scripture  is 
insufferable.  As  for  the  text  of  St  Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  19, 
which  he  makes  the  ground  of  this  consideration,  building 
it  all  upon  the  word,  "  Until  the  day-star  arise  ;"  it  is 
nothing.  How  many  places  do  the  Fathers  bring  about 
"  until "  against  the  heretics  who  disputed  against  the 
virginity  of  the  blessed  virgin,  out  of  the  text,  Matt.  i. 
25  ;  where  it  is  said,  Joseph  knew  her  not  "  until"  she 
had  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  as  if  afterwards  he 
had  known  her  ;  and  indeed,  in  common  sense,  if  I  bid  a 
man  stay  in  a  place  until  I  come,  I  do  not  then  bid  him 
go  away,  but  rather  stay  longer,  that  I  may  speak  with 
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him  or  do  something  else  when  I  come.  So  St  Peter 
bidding  the  dispersed  Hebrews  attend  to  the  word  till  the 
day  dawn,  doth  not  bid  them  then  cast  away  the  word,  or 
leave  it  off;  but,  however,  he  would  have  them  attend  to 
it  till  that  time,  and  then  afterward  they  will  of  them- 
selves attend  it  without  his  exhortation.  Nay,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  in  that  very  place  he  prefers  the  word  before 
the  sight  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.  So  that  the 
word  hath  the  precedence  even  of  revelation  and  visions. 

Page  239. 

Divines  hold  that  justifying  faith  and  the  faith  of 
miracles  are  divers  gifts,  and  of  a  different  nature  ;  the 
one  being  gratia  gratis  data,  the  other  gratia  gratum 
faciens,  this  being  given  only  to  the  godly,  and  the  other 
sometimes  to  the  wicked  :  yet  doubtless  the  best  faith  in 
us  is  defective,  and  arrives  not  to  the  point  it  should, 
which  if  it  did,  it  would  do  more  than  it  does.  And 
miracle-working,  as  it  may  be  severed  from  justifying  faith, 
so  it  may  be  a  fruit  of  it,  and  an  exaltation.  1  John,  v.  14. 

Page  247. 

Though  this  were  the  author's  opinion,  yet  the  truth 
of  it  would  be  examined.  The  98th  Consideration,  about 
being  justified  by  faith  or  by  good  works,  or  condemned 
for  unbelief  or  evil  works,  make  plain  the  author's  mean- 
ing. 

Page  270. 

By  the  saints  of  the  world  he  everywhere  understands 
the  cunning  hypocrite,  who  by  the  world  is  counted  a 
very  saint  for  his  outward  show  of  holiness  ;  and  we  meet 
with  two  sorts  of  these  saints  of  the  world  :  one  whose 
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holiness  consists  in  a  few  ceremonies  and  superstitious  ob- 
servations ;  the  others  in  a  zeal  against  these,  and  in  a 
strict  performance  of  a  few  cheap  and  easy  duties  of 
religion  with  no  less  superstition ;  both  of  them  having 
forms  or  vizors  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof. 

Page  354. 

Though  this  be  the  author's  opinion,  yet  the  truth  of 
it  would  be  examined.  The  98th  Consideration,  about 
being  justified  by  faith  or  by  good  works,  or  condemned 
for  unbelief  or  evil  works,  make  plain  the  author's  mean- 
ing. 

By  Hebrew  piety  he  meaneth  not  the  very  ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,  which  no  Christian  observes  now,  but  an 
analogate  observation  of  ecclesiastical  and  canonical  laws 
superinduced  to  the  Scriptures,  like  to  that  of  the  Jews, 
which  they  added  to  their  divine  law  ;  this  being  well 
weighed  will  make  the  Consideration  easy  and  very  observ- 
able :  for  at  least  some  of  the  Papists  are  come  now  to 
what  the  Pharisees  were  come  to  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

Page  355. 

This  is  true  only  of  the  Popish  cases  of  conscience,  which 
depend  almost  wholly  on  their  canon  law  and  decretals, 
knots  of  their  own  tying  and  untying ;  but  there  are 
other  cases  of  conscience,  grounded  on  piety  and  morality, 
and  the  difficulty  of  applying  their  general  rules  to  parti- 
cular actions,  which  are  a  most  noble  study. 


A  TREATISE 


TEMPERANCE  AND  SOBRIETY. 


Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Ludovicus  Cornarus. 


Having  observed  in  my  time  many  of  my  friends,  of 
excellent  wit  and  noble  disposition,  overthrown  and  un- 
done by  intemperance  ;  who,  if  they  had  lived,  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  world,  and  a  comfort  to 
their  friends  ;  I  thought  fit  to  discover,  in  a  short  treatise, 
that  intemperance  was  not  such  an  evil  but  it  might 
easily  be  remedied  ;  which  I  undertake  the  more  willingly, 
because  divers  worthy  young  men  have  obliged  me  unto 
it.  For  when  they  saw  their  parents  and  kindred  snatched 
away  in  the  midst  of  their  days,  and  me,  contrariwise,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  and  one,  strong  and  lusty  ;  they  had  a 
great  desire  to  know  the  way  of  my  life,  and  how  I  came 
to  be  so.  Wherefore,  that  I  may  satisfy  their  honest  de- 
sire, and  withal  help  many  others,  who  will  take  this  into 
consideration,  I  will  declare  the  causes  which  moved  me  to 
forsake  intemperance,  and  live  a  sober  life,  expressing  also 
the  means  which  I  have  used  therein.  I  say  therefore,  that 
the  infirmities,  which  did  not  only  begin,  but  had  already 
gone  far  in  me,  first  caused  me  to  leave  intemperance,  to 
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which  I  was  much  addicted  :  for  by  it,  and  my  ill  constitu- 
tion (having  a  most  cold  and  moist  stomach),  I  fell  into 
divers  diseases,  to  wit,  into  the  pain  of  the  stomach,  and 
often  of  the  side,  and  the  beginning  of  the  gout,  with  almost 
a  continual  fever  and  thirst. 

From  this  ill  temper  there  remained  little  else  to  be  ex- 
pected of  me,  than  that  after  many  troubles  and  griefs  I 
should  quickly  come  to  an  end ;  whereas  my  life  seemed  as 
far  from  it  by  nature,  as  it  was  near  it  by  intemperance. 
When  therefore  I  was  thus  afflicted  from  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  my  age  to  the  fortieth,  having  tried  all  remedies 
fruitlessly,  the  physicians  told  me  that  yet  there  was  one 
help  for  me,  if  I  could  constantly  pursue  it,  to  wit,  a 
sober  and  orderly  life  :  for  this  had  every  way  great  force 
for  the  recovering  and  preserving  of  health,  as  a  disorderly 
life  to  the  overthrowing  of  it :  as  I  too  well  by  experience 
found.  For  temperance  preserves  even  old  men  and  sickly 
men  sound  :  But  intemperance  destroys  most  healthy  and 
flourishing  constitutions :  for  contrary  causes  have  con- 
trary effects,  and  the  faults  of  nature  are  often  amended 
by  art,  as  barren  grounds  are  made  fruitful  by  good  hus- 
bandry. They  added  withal,  that  unless  I  speedily  used 
that  remedy,  within  a  few  months  I  should  be  driven  to 
that,  exigent,  that  there  would  be  no  help  for  me,  but 
death  shortly  to  be  expected. 

Upon  this,  weighing  their  reasons  with  myself,  and 
abhorring  from  so  sudden  an  end,  and  finding  myself  con- 
tinually oppressed  with  pain  and  sickness,  I  grew  fully 
persuaded,  that  all  my  griefs  arose  out  of  intemperance  : 
and  therefore  out  of  a  hope  of  avoiding  death  and  pain,  I 
resolved  to  live  a  temperate  life. 

Whereupon,  being  directed  by  them  in  the  way  I  ought 
to  hold,  I  understood,  that  the  food  I  was  to  use  was 
such  as  belonged  to  sickly  constitutions,  and  that  in  a 
small  quantity.     This  they  had  told  mo  before  :  but  I 
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then  not  liking  that  kind  of  diet,  followed  my  appetite, 
and  did  eat  meats  pleasing  to  my  taste  ;  and  when  I  felt 
inward  heats,  drank  delightful  wines,  and  that  in  great 
quantity ;  telling  my  physicians  nothing  thereof,  as  is  the 
custom  of  sick  people.  But  alter  I  had  resolved  to  fol- 
low temperance  and  reason,  and  saw  that  it  was  no  hard 
thing  to  do  so,  but  the  proper  duty  of  man,  I  so  addicted 
myself  to  this  course  of  life,  that  I  never  went  a  foot  out 
of  the  way.  Upon  this,  I  found  within  a  few  days,  that 
I  was  exceedingly  helped,  and  by  continuance  thereof, 
within  less  than  one  year  (although  it  may  seem  to  some 
incredible),  I  was  perfectly  cured  of  all  my  infirmities. 

Being  now  sound  and  well,  I  began  to  consider  the 
force  of  temperance,  and  to  think  thus  with  myself :  If 
temperance  had  so  much  power  as  to  bring  me  health, 
how  much  more  to  preserve  it  ?  Wherefore  I  began  to 
search  out  most  diligently  what  meats  were  agreeable  unto 
me,  and  what  disagreeable  :  and  I  purposed  to  try,  whe- 
ther those  that  pleased  my  taste  brought  me  commodity 
or  discommodity  ;  and  whether  that  proverb,  wherewith 
gluttons  used  to  defend  themselves,  to  wit,  That  which 
savours  is  good  and  nourisheth,  be  consonant  to  truth. 
This  upon  trial  I  found  most  false  :  for  strong  and  very 
cool  wines  pleased  my  taste  best,  as  also  melons,  and  other 
fruit ;  in  like  manner,  raw  lettuce,  fish,  pork,  sausages, 
pulse,  and  cake  and  piecrust,  and  the  like  :  and  yet  all 
these  I  found  hurtful. 

Therefore  trusting  on  experience,  I  forsook  all  these 
kind  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  chose  that  wine  that  fitted 
my  stomach,  and  in  such  measure  as  easily  might  be 
digested  :  above  all,  taking  care  never  to  rise  with  a  full 
stomach,  but  so  as  I  might  well  both  eat  and  drink  more. 
By  this  means,  within  less  than  a  year  I  was  not  only  freed 
from  all  those  evils  which  had  so  long  beset  me,  and  were 
almost  become  incurable  ;  but  also  afterwards  I  fell  not 
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into  that  yearly  disease,  whereinto  I  was  wont,  when  I 
pleased  my  sense  and  appetite.  Which  benefits  also  still 
continue,  because  from  the  time  that  I  was  made  whole, 
I  never  since  departed  from  my  settled  course  of  sobriety, 
whose  admirable  power  causeth  that  the  meat  and  drink 
that  is  taken  in  fit  measure,  gives  true  strength  to  the 
body,  all  superfluities  passing  away  without  difficulty,  and 
no  ill  humours  being  engendered  in  the  body. 

Yet  with  this  diet  I  avoided  other  hurtful  things  also, 
as  too  much  heat  and  cold,  weariness,  watching,  ill  air, 
overmuch  use  of  the  benefit  of  marriage.  For  although 
the  power  of  health  consists  most  in  the  proportion  of 
meat  and  drink,  yet  these  forenamed  things  have  also 
their  force.  I  preserved  me  also,  as  much  as  I  could, 
from  hatred  and  melancholy,  and  other  perturbations  of 
the  mind,  which  have  a  great  power  over  our  constitu- 
tions. Yet  could  I  not  so  avoid  all  these,  but  that  now 
and  then  I  fell  into  them,  which  gained  me  this  experience, 
that  I  perceived  that  they  had  no  great  power  to  hurt 
those  bodies  which  were  kept  in  good  order  by  moderate 
diet :  so  that  I  can  truly  say,  that  they  who  in  these  two 
things  that  enter  in  at  the  mouth  keep  a  fit  proportion, 
shall  receive  little  hurt  from  other  excesses. 

This  Galen  confirms,  when  he  says,  that  immoderate 
heats  and  colds,  and  winds  and  labours,  did  little  hurt 
him,  because  in  his  meats  and  drinks  he  kept  a  due  mode- 
ration, and  therefore  never  was  sick  by  any  of  these  incon- 
veniences, except  it  were  for  one  only  day.  But  mine 
own  experience  confirmeth  this  more,  as  all  that  know  me 
can  testify  :  for  having  endured  many  heats  and  colds, 
and  other  like  discommodities  of  the  body  and  troubles  of 
the  mind,  all  these  did  hurt  me  little,  whereas  they  hurt 
them  very  much  who  live  intemperately.  For  when  my 
brother  and  others  of  my  kindred  saw  some  great  power- 
ful men  pick  quarrels  against  me,  fearing  lest  I  should  be 
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overthrown,  they  were  possessed  with  a  deep  melancholy 
(a  thing  usual  to  disorderly  lives),  which  increased  so 
much  in  them,  that  it  brought  them  to  a  sudden  end  ;  but 
I,  whom  that  matter  ought  to  have  affected  most,  received 
no  inconvenience  thereby,  because  that  humour  abounded 
not  in  me. 

Nay,  I  began  to  persuade  myself,  that  this  suit  and 
contention  was  raised  by  the  Divine  Providence,  that  I 
might  know  what  great  power  a  sober  and  temperate  life 
hath  over  our  bodies  and  minds,  and  that  at  length  I 
should  be  a  conqueror ;  as  also  a  little  after  it  came  to  pass  : 
for  in  the  end  I  got  the  victory,  to  my  great  honour  and 
no  less  profit,  whereupon  also  I  joyed  exceedingly,  which 
excess  of  joy  neither  could  do  me  any  hurt :  by  which  it 
is  manifest,  that  neither  melancholy  nor  any  other  passion 
can  hurt  a  temperate  life. 

Moreover,  I  say,  that  even  bruises,  and  squats,  and 
falls,  which  often  kill  others,  can  bring  little  grief  or  hurt 
to  those  that  are  temperate.  This  I  found  by  experience 
when  I  was  seventy  years  old  ;  for  riding  in  a  coach  in  a 
great  haste,  it  happened  that  the  coach  was  overturned, 
and  then  was  dragged  for  a  good  space  by  the  fury  of  the 
horses,  whereby  my  head  and  whole  body  was  sore  hurt, 
and  also  one  of  my  arms  and  legs  put  out  of  joint.  Be- 
ing carried  home,  when  the  physicians  saw  in  what  case  I 
was,  they  concluded  that  I  would  die  within  three  days  ; 
nevertheless,  at  a  venture,  two  remedies  might  be  used, 
letting  of  blood  and  purging,  that  the  store  of  humours 
and  inflammation  and  fever  (which  was  certainly  expected) 
might  be  hindered. 

But  I,  considering  what  an  orderly  life  I  had  led  for  many 
years  together,  which  must  needs  so  temper  the  humours 
of  the  body,  that  they  could  not  be  much  troubled,  or 
make  a  great  concourse,  refused  both  remedies,  and  only 
commanded  that  my  arm  and  leg  should  be  set,  and  my 
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whole  body  anointed  with  oil ;  and  so  without  other  re- 
medy or  inconvenience  I  recovered,  which  seemed  as  a 
miracle  to  the  physicians  ;  whence  I  conclude,  that  they 
that  live  a  temperate  life  can  receive  little  hurt  from  other 
inconveniences. 

But  my  experience  taught  me  another  thing  also,  to 
wit,  than  an  orderly  and  regular  life  can  hardly  be  altered 
without  exceeding  great  danger. 

About  four  years  since,  I  was  led,  by  the  advice  of 
physicians,  and  the  daily  importunity  of  my  friends,  to 
add  something  to  my  usual  stint  and  measure.  Divers 
reasons  they  brought,  as  that  old  age  could  not  be  sus- 
tained with  so  little  meat  and  drink ;  which  yet  needs  not 
only  to  be  sustained,  but  also  to  gather  strength,  which 
could  not  be  but  by  meat  and  drink.  On  the  other  side, 
I  argued  that  nature  was  contented  with  a  little,  and 
that  I  had  for  many  years  continued  in  good  health  with 
that  little  measure ;  that  custom  was  turned  into  nature, 
and  therefore  it  was  agreeable  to  reason,  that  my  years 
increasing  and  strength  decreasing,  my  stint  of  meat  and 
drink  should  be  diminished  rather  than  increased,  that  the 
patient  might  be  proportionable  to  the  agent,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  power  of  my  stomach  every  day  decreased. 
To  this  agreed  two  Italian  proverbs,  the  one  whereof  was,1 
He  that  will  eat  much,  let  him  eat  little  ;  because  by  eat- 
ing little  he  prolongs  his  life.  The  other  proberb  was,2 
The  meat  which  remaineth  profits  more  than  that  which 
is  eaten  ;  by  which  it  is  intimated,  that  the  hurt  of  too 
much  meat  is  greater  than  the  commodity  of  meat  taken 
in  a  moderate  proportion. 

1  Mangiera  piu  chi  manco  mangia.    Ed  e'  contrario, 
Chi  piu  mangia,  manco  mangia.  II  senso  e 

Poco  vive  chi  trodpo  sparechia. 

2  Fa  piu  pro  quel'  che  si  lafcia  ful'  tondo,  die 
Quel'  che  si  mette  nel  ventre. 
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But  all  these  things  could  not  defend  me  against  their  im- 
portunities. Therefore  to  avoid  obstinacy  and  gratify  my 
friends,  at  length  I  yielded,  and  permitted  the  quantity  of 
meat  to  be  increased,  yet  but  two  ounces  only  ;  for  where- 
as before,  the  measure  of  my  whole  day's  meat,  viz.  of  my 
bread,  and  eggs,  and  flesh,  and  broth,  was  twelve  ounces 
exactly  weighed,  I  increased  it  to  the  quantity  of  two 
ounces  more ;  and  the  measure  of  my  drink,  which  before 
was  fourteen  ounces,  I  made  now  sixteen. 

This  addition,  after  ten  days,  wrought  so  much  upon 
me,  that  of  a  cheerful  and  merry  man  I  became  melan- 
choly and  choleric,  so  that  all  things  were  troublesome  to 
me ;  neither  did  I  know  well  what  I  did  or  said.  On  the 
twelfth  day,  a  pain  of  the  side  took  me,  which  held  me  two 
and  twenty  hours.  Upon  the  neck  of  it  came  a  terrible 
fever,  which  continued  thirty-five  days  and  nights,  although 
after  the  fifteenth  day  it  grew  less  and  less  ;  besides  all 
this  I  could  not  sleep,  no,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  where- 
upon all  gave  me  up  for  dead. 

Nevertheless  I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  cured  myself  only 
with  returning  to  my  former  course  of  diet,  although  I  was 
now  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  my  body  spent  with  ex- 
treme leanness,  and  the  season  of  the  year  was  winter,  and 
most  cold  air ;  and  I  am  confident  that,  under  God,  no- 
thing holp  me,  but  that  exact  rule  which  I  had  so  long 
continued  ;  in  all  which  time  I  felt  no  grief,  save  now  and 
then  a  little  indisposition  for  a  day  or  two. 

For  the  temperance  of  so  many  years  spent  all  ill  hu- 
mours, and  suffered  not  any  new  of  that  kind  to  arise, 
neither  the  good  humours  to  be  corrupted  or  contract  any 
ill  quality,  as  usually  happens  in  old  men's  bodies,  which 
live  without  rule  ;  for  there  is  no  malignity  of  old  age  in 
the  humours  of  my  body  which  commonly  kills  men,  and 
that  new  one  which  I  contracted  by  breaking  my  diet,  al- 
though it  was  a  sore  evil,  yet  had  no  power  to  kill  me. 
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By  this  it  may  clearly  be  perceived  how  great  is  the 
power  of  order  and  disorder ;  whereof  the  one  kept  me 
well  for  many  years,  the  other,  though  it  was  but  a  little 
excess,  in  a  few  days  had  so  soon  overthrown  me.  If  the 
world  consist  of  order,  if  our  corporal  life  depend  on  the 
harmony  of  humours  and  elements,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
order  should  preserve,  and  disorder  destroy.  Order  makes 
arts  easy,  and  armies  victorious,  and  retains  and  confirms 
kingdoms,  cities,  and  families  in  peace.  Whence  I  conclude, 
than  an  orderly  life  is  the  most  sure  way  and  ground  of 
health  and  long  days,  and  the  true  and  only  medicine  of 
many  diseases. 

Neither  can  any  man  deny  this  who  will  narrowly  con- 
sider it.  Hence  it  comes,  that  a  physician,  when  he 
cometh  to  visit  his  patient,  prescribes  this  physic  first,  that 
he  use  a  moderate  diet ;  and  when  he  hath  cured  him,  com- 
mends this  also  to  him,  if  he  will  live  in  health.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he  shall  ever  after  live  free 
from  diseases,  if  he  will  keep  such  a  course  of  life,  because  this 
will  cut  of  all  causes  of  diseases,  so  that  he  shall  need  neither 
physic  nor  physician  :  yea,  if  he  will  give  his  mind  to  those 
things  which  he  should,  he  will  prove  himself  a  physician,  and 
that  a  very  complete  one  ;  for  indeed  no  man  can  be  a  per- 
fect physician  to  another,  but  to  himself  only.  The  reason 
whereof  is  this:  Every  one  by  long  experience  may  know  the 
qualities  of  his  own  nature,  and  what  hidden  properties  it 
hath,  what  meat  and  drink  agrees  best  with  it ;  which  things 
in  others  cannot  be  known  without  such  observation  as  is  not 
easily  to  be  made  upon  others,  especially  since  there  is  a 
greater  diversity  of  tempers  than  of  faces.  Who  would  be- 
lieve that  old  wine  should  hurt  my  stomach,  and  new 
should  help  it,  or  that  cinnamon  should  heat  me  more  than 
pepper  ?  What  physician  could  have  discovered  these 
hidden  qualities  to  me,  if  I  had  not  found  them  out  by 
long  experience  ?    Wherefore  one  to  another  cannot  be  a 
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perfect  physician.  Whereupon  I  conclude,  since  none  can 
have  a  better  physician  than  himself,  nor  better  physic  than 
a  temperate  life,  temperance  by  all  means  is  to  be  em- 
braced. 

Nevertheless,  I  deny  not  but  that  physicians  are  neces- 
sary, and  greatly  to  be  esteemed  for  the  knowing  and 
curing  of  diseases,  into  which  they  often  fall  who  live  dis- 
orderly :  for  if  a  friend  who  visits  thee  in  thy  sickness,  and 
only  comforts  and  condoles,  doth,  perform  an  acceptable 
thing  to  thee,  how  much  more  dearly  should  a  physician 
be  esteemed,  who  not  only  as  a  friend  doth  visit  thee,  but 
help  thee ! 

But  that  a  man  may  preserve  himself  in  health,  I  advise, 
that  instead  of  a  physician  a  regular  life  is  to  be  embraced, 
which,  as  is  manifest  by  experience,  is  a  natural  physic 
most  agreeable  to  us,  and  also  doth  preserve  even  ill  tem- 
pers in  good  health,  and  procure  that  they  prolong  their 
life  even  to  a  hundred  years  and  more,  and  that  at  length 
they  shut  up  their  days  like  a  lamp,  only  by  a  pure  con- 
sumption of  the  radical  moisture,  without  grief  or  per- 
turbation of  humours.  Many  have  thought  that  this 
could  be  done  by  aurum  potabile,  or  the  philosopher's 
stone,  sought  of  many,  and  found  of  few  ;  but  surely  there 
is  no  such  matter,  if  temperance  be  wanting. 

But  sensual  men  (as  most  are),  desiring  to  satisfy  their 
appetite  and  pamper  their  belly,  although  they  see  them- 
selves ill  handled  by  their  intemperance,  yet  shun  a  sober 
life  ;  because  they  say  it  is  better  to  please  the  appetite 
(though  they  live  ten  years  less  than  otherwise  they  should 
do)  than  always  to  live  under  bit  and  bridle.  But  they 
consider  not  of  how  great  moment  ten  years  are  in  mature 
age,  wherein  wisdom  and  all  kind  of  virtues  is  most  vigorous ; 
which,  but  in  that  age,  can  hardly  be  perfected.  And  that 
I  may  say  nothing  of  other  things,  are  not  almost  all  the 
learned  books  that  we  have,  written  by  their  authors  in 
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that  age,  and  those  ten  years  which  they  set  at  nought  in 
regard  of  their  belly  ? 

Besides,  these  belly-gods  say  that  an  orderly  life  is  so 
hard  a  thing  that  it  cannot  be  kept.  To  this  I  answer  that 
Galen  kept  it,  and  held  it  for  the  best  physic  ;  so  did  Plato 
also,  and  Isocrates  and  Tully,  and  many  others  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  in  our  age,  Paul  the  third,  and  Cardinal  Bembo, 
who  therefore  lived  so  long  ;  and  among  our  Dukes,  Laudus 
and  Donatus,  and  many  others  of  inferior  condition,  not 
only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  villages  and  hamlets. 

Wherefore,  since  many  have  observed  a  regular  life,  both 
of  old  times  and  later  years,  it  is  no  such  thing  which  may 
not  be  performed ;  especially  since  in  observing  it  there 
needs  not  many  and  curious  things,  but  only  that  a  man 
should  begin,  and  by  little  and  little  accustom  himself 
unto  it. 

Neither  doth  it  hinder,  that  Plato  says,  that  they  who 
are  employed  in  the  commonwealth  cannot  live  regularly, 
because  they  must  often  endure  heats,  and  colds,  and 
winds,  and  showers,  and  divers  labours,  which  suit  not  with 
an  orderly  life  :  for  I  answer,  that  those  inconveniences 
are  of  no  great  moment  (as  I  showed  before)  if  a  man  be 
temperate  in  meat  and  drink,  which  is  both  easy  for  com- 
monweal's men,  and  very  convenient,  both  that  they  may 
preserve  themselves  from  diseases,  which  hinder  public  em- 
ployment ;  as  also  that  their  mind,  in  all  things  wherein 
they  deal,  may  be  more  lively  and  vigorous. 

But  some  may  say,  he  which  lives  a  regular  life,  eating 
always  light  meats  and  in  .a  little  quantity,  what  diet  shall 
he  use  in  diseases,  which,  being  in  health,  he  hath  antici- 
pated ?  I  answer  first,  Nature,  which  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve a  man  as  much  as  she  can,  teacheth  us  how  to  go- 
vern ourselves  in  sickness  :  for  suddenly  it  takes  away 
our  appetite,  so  that  we  can  eat  but  a  very  little,  where- 
with she  is  very  well  contented ;  so  that  a  sick  man, 
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whether  he  hath  lived  heretofore  orderly  or  disorderly, 
when  he  is  sick,  ought  not  to  eat  but  such  meats  as  are 
agreeable  to  his  disease,  and  that  in  much  smaller  quantity 
than  when  he  was  well.  For  if  he  should  keep  his  former 
proportion,  nature,  which  is  already  burdened  with  a  dis- 
ease, would  be  wholly  oppressed.  Secondly,  I  answer 
better,  that  he  which  lives  a  temperate  life,  cannot  fall  into 
diseases,  and  but  very  seldom  into  indispositions,  because 
temperance  takes  away  the  causes  of  diseases ;  and  the  cause 
being  taken  away,  there  is  no  place  for  the  effect. 

Wherefore,  since  an  orderly  life  is  so  profitable,  so  vir- 
tuous, so  decent,  and  so  holy,  it  is  worthy  by  all  means 
to  be  embraced  ;  especially  since  it  is  easy  and  most  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  man.  No  man  that  follows  it,  is 
bound  to  eat  and  drink  so  little  as  I :  no  man  is  forbidden 
to  eat  fruit  or  fish,  which  I  eat  not :  for  I  eat  little,  be- 
cause a  little  sufficeth  my  weak  stomach  ;  and  I  abstain 
from  fruit  and  fish,  and  the  like,  because  they  hurt  me. 
But  they  who  find  benefit  in  these  meats  may,  yea  ought 
to  use  them ;  yet  all  must  needs  take  heed  lest  they  take 
a  greater  quantity  of  any  meat  or  drink  (though  most 
agreeable  to  them)  than  their  stomach  can  easily  digest  : 
so  that  he  which  is  offended  with  no  kind  of  meat  and 
drink,  hath  the  quantity,  and  not  the  quality  for  his  rule, 
which  is  very  easy  to  be  observed. 

Let  no  man  here  object  unto  me,  that  there  are  many, 
who  though  they  live  disorderly,  yet  continue  in  health 
to  their  lives'  end :  because  since  this  is  at  the  best  but 
uncertain,  dangerous,  and  very  rare,  the  presuming  upon 
it  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  a  disorderly  life. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  expose  himself  to  so 
many  dangers  of  diseases  and  death,  only  upon  a  hope  of 
a  happy  issue,  which  yet  befalls  very  few.  An  old  man  of 
an  ill  constitution,  but  living  orderly,  is  more  sure  of  his 
life  than  the  most  strong  young  man  who  lives  disorderly. 
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But  some,  too  much  given  to  appetite,  object,  that  a 
long  life  is  no  such  desirable  thing,  because  that  after  one 
is  once  sixty-five  years  old,  all  the  time  we  live  after  is 
rather  death  than  life :  but  these  err  greatly,  as  I  will 
show  by  myself  recounting  the  delights  and  pleasures  in 
this  age  of  eighty -three,  which  now  I  take,  and  which  are 
such  as  that  men  generally  account  me  happy. 

I  am  continually  in  health,  and  I  am  so  nimble,  that  1 
can  easily  get  on  horseback  without  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  I  go  up  high  stairs  and  hills  on 
foot.  Then,  I  am  ever  cheerful,  merry,  and  well-content- 
ed, free  from  all  troubles  and  troublesome  thoughts  ;  in 
whose  place  joy  and  peace  have  taken  up  their  standing  in 
my  heart.  I  am  not  weary  of  life,  which  I  pass  with  great 
delight.  I  confer  often  with  worthy  men,  excelling  in  wit, 
learning,  behaviour,  and  other  virtues.  When  I  cannot 
have  their  company,  I  give  myself  to  the  reading  of  some 
learned  book,  and  afterwards  to  writing;  making  it  my 
aim  in  all  things,  how  I  may  help  others  to  the  furthest  of 
my  power. 

All  these  things  I  do  at  my  ease,  and  at  fit  seasons,  and 
in  mine  own  houses ;  which,  besides  that  they  are  in  the 
fairest  place  of  this  learned  city  of  Padua,  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  convenient  fabove  most  in  this  age,  being  so  built 
by  me  according  to  the  rules  of  architecture,  that  they  are 
cool  in  summer,  and  warm  in  winter. 

I  enjoy  also  my  gardens,  and  those  divers,  parted  with 
rills  of  running  water,  which  truly  is  very  delightful. 
Sometimes  of  the  year  I  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  Euganean 
hills,  where  also  I  have  fountains  and  gardens,  and  a  very 
convenient  house.  At  other  times,  I  repair  to  a  village  of 
mine,  seated  in  the  valley  ;  which  is  therefore  very  plea- 
sant, because  many  ways  thither  are  so  ordered,  that  they 
all  meet,  and  end  in  a  fair  plot  of  ground  ;  in  the  midst 
whereof  is  a  church  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  place. 
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This  place  is  washed  with  the  river  JBrenta  ;  on  both  sides 
whereof  are  great  and  fruitful  fields,  well  manured  and 
adorned  with  many  habitations.  In  former  time  it  was 
not  so,  because  the  place  was  moorish  and  unhealthy,  fitter 
for  beasts  than  men.  But  I  drained  the  ground,  and  made 
the  air  good :  whereupon  men  flocked  thither  and  built 
houses  with  happy  success.  By  this  means  the  place  is 
come  to  that  perfection  we  now  see  it  is  ;  so  that  I  can 
truly  say,  that  I  have  both  given  God  a  temple,  and  men 
to  worship  him  in  it :  the  memory  whereof  is  exceeding 
delightful  to  me. 

Sometimes  I  ride  to  some  of  the  neighbour  cities,  that 
I  may  enjoy  the  sight  and  the  communication  of  my 
friends,  as  also  of  excellent  artificers  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, stone-cutting,  music,  and  husbandry,  whereof  in  this 
age  there  is  great  plenty.  I  view  their  pieces,  I  compare 
them  with  those  of  antiquity ;  and  ever  I  learn  somewhat 
which  is  worthy  of  my  knowledge.  I  survey  palaces,  gar- 
dens, and  antiquities,  public  fabrics,  temples,  and  fortifica- 
tions ;  neither  omit  I  anything  that  may  either  teach  or 
delight  me.  I  am  much  pleased  also  in  my  travels,  with 
the  beauty  of  situation.  Neither  is  this  my  pleasure  made 
less  by  the  decaying  dulness  of  my  senses,  which  are  all  in 
their  perfect  vigour,  but  especially  my  taste  ;  so  that  any 
simple  fare  is  more  savoury  to  me  now  than  heretofore, 
when  I  was  given  to  disorder  and  all  the  delights  that 
could  be. 

To  change  my  bed,  troubles  me  not ;  I  sleep  well  and 
quietly  any  where,  and  my  dreams  are  fair  and  pleasant. 
But  this  chiefly  delights  me,  that  my  advice  hath  taken  ef- 
fect in  the  reducing  of  many  rude  and  untoiled  places  in 
my  country,  to  cultivation  and  good  husbandry.  I  was 
one  of  those  that  was  deputed  for  the  managing  of  that 
work,  and  abode  in  those  fenny  places  two  whole  months 
in  the  heat  of  summer  (which  in  Italy  is  very  great),  re- 
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ceiving  not  any  hurt  or  inconvenience  thereby  :  so  great 
is  the  power  and  efficacy  of  that  temperance  which  ever 
accompanied  me. 

These  are  the  delights  and  solaces  of  my  old  age,  which 
is  altogether  to  be  preferred  before  others'  youth  :  because 
that  by  temperance  and  the  grace  of  God  I  feel  not  those 
perturbations  of  body  and  mind,  wherewith  infinite  both 
young  and  old  are  afflicted. 

Moreover,  by  this  also,  in  what  estate  I  am,  may  be  dis- 
covered, because  at  these  years  (viz.  eighty-three)  I  have 
made  a  most  pleasant  comedy,  full  of  honest  wit  and  mer- 
riment :  which  kind  of  poems  useth  to  be  the  child  of 
youth,  which  it  most  suits  withal  for  variety  and  pleasant- 
ness ;  as  a  tragedy  with  old  age,  by  reason  of  the  sad 
events  which  it  contains.  And  if  a  Greek  poet  of  old  was 
praised,  that  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years  he  writ  a 
tragedy,  why  should  I  be  accounted  less  happy,  or  less  my- 
self, who  being  ten  years  older,  have  made  a  comedy  ? 

Now  lest  there  should  be  any  delight  wanting  to  my 
old  age,  I  daily  behold  a  kind  of  immortality  in  the  suc- 
cession of  my  posterity.  For  when  I  come  home,  I  find 
eleven  grand-children  of  mine,  all  the  sons  of  one  father 
and  mother,  all  in  perfect  health  ;  all,  as  far  as  I  can  con- 
jecture, very  apt  and  well  given  both  for  learning  and  be- 
haviour. T  am  delighted  with  their  music  and  fashion,  and 
I  myself  also  sing  often  ;  because  I  have  now  a  clearer 
voice  than  ever  I  had  in  my  life. 

By  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  life  which  I  live  at  this 
age,  is  not  a  dead,  dumpish,  and  sour  life  ;  but  cheerful, 
lively,  and  pleasant  :  neither  if  I  had  my  wish,  would  I 
change  age  and  constitution  with  them  who  follow  their 
youthful  appetites,  although  they  be  of  a  most  strong  tem- 
per :  because  such  are  daily  exposed  to  a  thousand  dan- 
gers and  deaths,  as  daily  experience  showeth,  and  I  also, 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  too  well  found.    I  know  how 
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inconsiderate  that  age  is,  and,  though  subject  to  death,  yet 
continually  afraid  of  it :  for  death  to  all  young  men  is  a 
terrible  thing,  as  also  to  those  that  live  in  sin,  and  follow 
their  appetites  ;  whereas  I  by  the  experience  of  so  many 
years  have  learned  to  give  way  to  reason  :  whence  it  seems 
to  me,  not  only  a  shameful  thing  to  fear  that  which  cannot 
be  avoided  ;  but  also  I  hope,  when  I  shall  come  to  that 
point,  I  shall  find  no  little  comfort  in  the  favour  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  my  end  is  far  from  me  :  for 
I  know  that  (setting  casualties  aside)  I  shall  not  die  but 
by  a  pure  resolution  :  because  that  by  the  regularity  of  my 
life  I  have  shut  out  death  all  other  ways  ;  and  that  is  a  fair 
and  desirable  death,  which  nature  brings  by  way  of  reso- 
'ution. 

Since,  therefore,  a  temperate  life  is  so  happy  and  plea- 
sant a  thing,  what  remains,  but  that  I  should  wish  all 
who  have  the  care  of  themselves,  to  embrace  it  with  open 
arms  ? 

Many  things  more  might  be  said  in  commendation  here- 
of :  but  lest  in  anything  I  forsake  that  temperance  which 
I  have  found  so  good,  I  here  make  an  end. 
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A  DEFIANCE  TO  ENVY. 

Nay  ;  let  the  prouder  pines  of  Ida  feare 
The  sudden  fires  of  heaven,  and  decline 
Their  yielding  tops  that  dar'd  the  skies  whilere  : 
And  shake  your  sturdy  trunks  ye  prouder  pines, 
Whose  swelling  grains  are  like  begall'd  alone, 
With  the  deep  furrows  of  the  thunder-stone. 

Stand  ye  secure,  ye  safer  shrubs  below, 

In  humble  dales,  whom  heav'ns  do  net  despight ; 

Nor  angry  clouds  conspire  your  overthrow, 

Envying  at  your  too  disdainful  height. 

Let  high  attempts  dread  envy  and  ill  tongues, 
And  cow'rdly  shrinke  for  feare  of  causelesse  wrongs. 

So  wont  big  oaks  feare  winding  i\y  weed  : 

So  soaring  eagles  fear  the  neighbour  sunne  : 

So  golden1  Mazor  wont  suspicion  breed, 

Of  deadly  hemlock's  poisoned  potion  : 

So  adders  shroud  themselves  in  fairest  leaves  : 
So  fouler  fate  the  fairer  thing  bereaves. 

Nor  the  low  bush  feares  climbing  ivy  twine  : 
Nor  lowly  bustard  dreads  the  distant  rays  : 
Nor  earthen  pot  wont  secret  death  to  shrine  : 
Nor  subtle  snake  doth  lurk  in  pathed  ways. 

Nor  baser  deed  dreads  envy  and  ill  tongues, 
Nor  shrinks  so  soon  for  fear  of  causelesse  wrongs* 

1  Mazor — a  standing  cup  to  drink  in. 
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Needs  me  then  hope,  or  doth  me  need  mis-dread : 

Hope  for  that  honour,  dread  that  wrongful  spite  : 

Spite  of  the  party,  honour  of  the  deed, 

Which  wont  alone  on  lofty  objects  light. 

That  envy  should  accost  my  muse  and  me, 
For  this  so  rude  and  recklesse  poesy . 

Would  she  but  shade  her  tender  browes  with  bay, 
That  now  lye  bare  in  carelesse  wilful  rage, 
And  trance  herself  in  that  sweet  extacy, 
That  rouzeth  drooping  thoughts  of  bashful  age. 

(Tho*  now  those  bays  and  that  aspired  thought, 
In  carelesse  rage  she  sets  at  worse  than  nought.) 

Or  would  we  loose  her  plumy  pineon, 
Manicled  long  with  bonds  of  modest  feare, 
Soone  might  she  have  those  kestrels  proud  outgone, 
Whose  nighty  wings  are  dew'd  with  wetter  aire, 
And  hopen  now  to  shoulder  from  above 
The  eagle  from  the  stairs  of  friendly  J ove. 

Or  list  she  rather  in  late  triumph  reare 
Eternal  trophies  to  some  conquerour, 
Whose  dead  deserts  slept  in  his  sepulcher, 
And  never  saw,  nor  life,  nor  light  before : 

To  lead  sad  Pluto  captive  with  my  song, 
To  grace  the  triumphs  he  obscur'd  so  long. 

Or  scoure  the  rusted  swords  of  elvish  knights, 
Bathed  in  pagan  blood,  or  sheath  them  new 
In  misty  moral  types  ;  or  tell  their  fights, 
Who  mighty  giants,  or  who  monsters  slew  : 

And  by  some  strange  inchanted  speare  and  shield, 
Vanquish'd  their  foe,  and  won  the  doubtful  field. 
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May-be  she  might  in  stately  stanzas  frame 

Stories  of  ladies,  and  adventurous  knights, 

To  raise  her  silent  and  inglorious  name 

Unto  a  reachlesse  pitch  of  praises  hight, 

And  somewhat  say,  as  more  unworthy  done, 
Worthy  of  brasse,  and  hoary  marble  stone. 

Then  might  vain  envy  waste  her  duller  wing, 

To  trace  the  airy  steps  she  spiteing  sees, 

And  vainly  faint  in  hopelesse  following 

The  clouded  paths  her  native  drosse  denies. 
But  now  such  lowly  satires  here  I  sing, 
Not  worth  our  Muse,  not  worth  our  envying. 

Too  good  (if  ill)  to  be  expos'd  to  blame : 

Too  good,  if  worse,  to  shadow  shamelesse  vice. 

Ill,  if  too  good,  not  answering  their  name  : 

So  good  and  ill  in  fickle  censure  lies. 

Since  in  our  satire  lies  both  good  and  ill, 
And  they  and  it  in  varying  readers  will. 

Witnesse  ye  Muses  how  I  wilful  sung 

These  heady  rhimes,  withouten  second  care  ; 

And  wish'd  them  worse,  my  guilty  thoughts  among  ; 

The  ruder  satire  should  go  ragg'd  and  bare, 
And  shew  his  rougher  and  his  hairy  hide, 
Tho'  mine  be  smooth,  and  deck'd  in  carelesse  pride. 

Would  we  but  breathe  within  a  wax-bound  quill, 
Pan's  seven-fold  pipe,  some  plaintive  pastoral ; 
To  teach  each  hollow  grove,  and  shrubby  hill, 
Each  murmuring  brook,  each  solitary  vale 

To  sound  our  love,  and  to  our  song  accord, 
Wearying  Echo  with  one  changelesse  word. 
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Or  list  us  make  two  striving  shepherds  sing, 
With  costly  wagers  for  the  victory, 
Under  Menalcas  judge  ;  while  one  doth  bring 
A  carven  bowl  well  wrought  of  beechen  tree, 
Praising  it  by  the  story,  or  the  frame, 
Or  want  of  use,  or  skilful  maker's  name. 

Another  layeth  a  well-marked  lamb, 
Or  spotted  kid,  or  some  more  forward  steere, 
And  from  the  paile  doth  praise  their  fertile  dam  j 
So  do  they  strive  in  doubt,  in  hope,  in  feare, 
Awaiting  for  their  trusty  umpire's  doome, 
Faulted  as  false  by  him  that's  overcome. 

Whether  so  me  list  my  lovely  thought  to  sing, 
Come  dance  ye  nimble  Dryads  by  my  side, 
Ye  gentle  wood-nymphs  come  ;  and  with  you  bring 
The  willing  fawns  that  mought  your  musick  guide. 

Come  nymphs  and  fawns,that  haunt  those  shady  groves, 
While  I  report  my  fortunes  or  my  loves. 

Or  whether  list  me  sing  so  personate, 
My  striving  selfe  to  conquer  with  my  verse, 
Speake  ye  attentive  swains  that  heard  me  late, 
Needs  me  give  grasse  unto  the  conquerors. 
At  ColinV  feet  I  throw  my  yielding  reed, 
But  let  the  rest  win  homage  by  their  deed. 

But  now  (ye  Muses)  sith  your  sacred  bests 

Profaned  are  by  each  presuming  tongue ; 

In  scornful  rage  I  vow  this  silent  rest, 

That  never  field  nor  grove  shall  hcare  my  song. 
Only  these  refuse  rhimes  I  here  mis-spend 
To  chide  the  world,  that  did  my  thoughts  offend. 
1  Snenser. 
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PE  kSUIS  SATIRTS. 

Dum  satyrse  dixi,  videor  dixisse  saitirce 

Corripio  ;  aut  istsec  non  satis  est  satyra. 

Ira  facit  satyram,  reliquum  sat  temperat  iram  ; 
Pinge  tuo  satyram  sanguine,  turn  satyra  est. 

Ecce  novam  satyram  :  satyrum  sine  cornibus  !  Euge 
Monstra  novi  monstri  hcec,  et  satyri  et  satyrse. 
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PROLOGUE. 

I  first  adventure,  with  fool-hardy  might, 

To  tread  the  steps  of  perilous  despite. 

I  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list, 

And  be  the  second  English  satirist. 

Envy  waits  on  my  back,  Truth  on  my  side ; 

Envy  will  be  my  page,  and  Truth  my  guide. 

Envy  the  margent  holds,  and  Truth  the  line  : 

Truth  doth  approve,  but  Envy  doth  repine. 

For  in  this  smoothing  age  who  durst  indite 

Hath  made  his  pen  an  hired  parasite, 

To  claw  the  back  of  him  that  beastly  lives, 

And  pranck  base  men  in  proud  superlatives. 

Whence  damned  Vice  is  shrouded  quite  from  shame, 

And  crown'd  with  Virtue's  meed,  immortal  name  ! 

Infamy  dispossessed  of  native  due, 

Ordain'd  of  old  on  looser  life  to  sue : 

The  world's  eye -bleared  with  those  shameless  lyes, 

Mask'd  in  the  show  of  meal-mouth'd  poesies. 

Go,  daring  Muse,  on  with  thy  thanklesse  task, 

And  do  the  ugly  face  of  Vice  unmask : 

And  if  thou  canst  not  thine  high  flight  remit, 

So  as  it  mought  a  lowly  satire  fit, 

Let  lowly  satires  rise  aloft  to  thee  : 

Truth  be  thy  speed,  and  Truth  thy  patron  be. 
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SATIRE  I. 

Nor  ladie's  wanton  love,  nor  wandring  knight. 

Legend  I  out  in  rhimes  all  richly  dight. 

Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  pagan  vaunt 

Of  inightie  Mahound  and  great  Termagaunt.1 

Nor  list  I  sonnet  of  my  mistress'  face., 

To  paint  some  Blowesse  with  a  borrowed  grace ; 

Nor  can  I  bide  to  pen  some  hungrie  scene 

For  thick-skin  ears,  and  uncliscerning  eyne. 

Nor  ever  could  my  scornful  Muse  abide 

With  tragic  shoes  her  ankles  for  to  hide. 

Nor  can  I  crouch,  and  writhe  my  fawning  tayle 

To  some  great  patron,  for  my  best  avayle. 

Such  hunger-starven  treneher-poetrie, 

Or  let  it  never  live,  or  timely  die  : 

Nor  under  every  bank  and  every  tree, 

Speak  rhymes  unto  my  oaten  minstralsie : 

Nor  carol  out  so  pleasing  lively  laies, 

As  mought  the  Graces  move  my  mirth  to  praise. 

Trumpet,  and  reeds,  and  socks,  and  buskins  fine, 

I  them2  bequeath,  whose  statues  wandring  twine 

Of  ivy  mix'd  with  bays,  circling  around 

Their  living  temples  likewise  laurel-bound.3 

Rather  had  I,  albe  in  careless  rhymes, 

Check  the  mis-order'd  world,  and  lawless  times. 

Nor  need  I  crave  the  Muse's  midwifry, 

To  bring  to  light  so  worthless  poetry : 

1  Fairy  Queen,  B.  vi.  c.  7,  st.  47. 

2  Earl  of  Surr  y,  Wyat,  Sidney,  Dyer,  £:r.. 
8  Prologue  to  Persius  Satires. 
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Or  if  we  list,  "what  baser  Muse  can  bide, 
To  sit  and  sing  by  Granta's  naked  side  ? 
They  haunt  the  tided  Thames  and  salt  Medway, 
E'er  since  the  fame  of  their  late  bridal  day.1 
Nought  have  we  here  but  willow-shaded  shore, 
To  tell  our  Grant  his  banks  are  left  for  lore. 


SATIRE  II. 

Whilom  the  sisters  nine  were  vestal  maides, 

And  held  their  temple  in  the  secret  shades 

Of  fair  Parnassus,  that  two-headed  hill, 

Whose  auncient  fame  the  southern  world  did  fill ; 

And  in  the  stead  of  their  eternal  fame, 

Was  the  cool  stream  that  took  his  endless  name 

From  out  the  fertile  hoof  of  winged  steed  : 

There  did  they  sit  and  do  their  holy  deed, 

That  pleas'd  both  heav'n  and  earth — till  that  of  late 

Whom  should  I  fault?  or  the  most  righteous  fate, 

Or  heav'n,  or  men,  or  feinds,  or  ought  beside, 

That  ever  made  that  foul  mischance  betide  ? 

Some  of  the  sisters  in  securer  shades 

Defloured  were  

And  ever  since,  disdaining  sacred  shame, 

Done  ought  that  might  their  heav'nly  stock  defame. 

Now  is  Parnassus  turned  to  a  stewes, 

And  on  bay  stocks  he  wanton  myrtle  grewes  ; 

Cytheron  hill 's  become  a  brothel-bed, 

And  Pyrene  sweet  turn'd  to  a  poison'd  head 

Of  coal-black  puddle,  whose  infectious  stain 

Corrupteth  all  the  lowly  fruitful  plain. 

1  Sec  Spenser's  Prothalamion. 


Now  is  Parnassus  turned  to  a  stewes, 
And  on  bay  stocks  the  wanton  myrtle  grewes; 
Cytheron  hill 's  become  a  brothel -bed, 
And  Pyrene  sweet  turn'd  to  a  poison'd  head 
Of  coal-black  puddle,  whose  infectious  stain 
Corrupteth  all  the  lowly  fruitful  plain. 
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Their  modest  stole,  to  garish  looser  weed, 

Deck'd  with  love-favours,  their  late  whoredoms  meed  : 

And  where  they  wont  sip  of  the  simple  flood, 

JSTow  toss  they  bowls  of  Bacchus'  boiling  blood. 

I  marvell'd  much,  with  doubtful  jealousie, 

Whence  came  such  litters  of  new  poetrie : 

Methought  I  fear'd,  lest  the  horse-hoofed  well 

His  native  banks  did  proudly  over-swell 

In  some  late  discontent,  thence  to  ensue 

Such  wondrous  rabblements  of  rhymesters  new  i 

But  since  I  saw  it  painted  on  Fame's  wings, 

The  Muses  to  be  ivoxen  wantonings. 

Each  bush,  each  bank,  and  each  base  apple-squire1 

Can  serve  to  sate  their  beastly  lewd  desire. 

Ye  bastard  poets,  see  your  pedigree, 

From  common  trulls  and  loathsome  brothelry  ! 


SATIRE  III. 

With  some  pot-fury,  ravish'd  from  their  wit, 
They  sit  and  muse  on  some  no -vulgar  writ : 
As  frozen  dung-hills  in  a  winter's  morn, 
That  void  of  vapour  seemed  all  beforn, 
Soon  as  the  Sun  sends  out  his  piercing  beams 
Exhale  out  filthy  smoak  and  stinking  steams. 
So  doth  the  base  and  the  fore-barren  brain, 
Soon  as  the  raging  wine  begins  to  reign. 
One  higher  pitch'd  doth  set  his  soaring  thought 
On  crowned  kings,  that  Fortune  hath  low  brought  : 
Or  some  upreared,  high-aspiring  swaine, 
As  it  might  be  the  Turkish  Tamberlaine  :2 
1  See  Nabbe's  Microcosmus.         2  Malone's  Shakespeare. 
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Then  weeneth  he  his  base  drink-drowned  spright, 

E-apt  to  the  threefold  loft  of  heaven  hight, 

When  he  conceives  upon  his  faigned  stage 

The  stalking  steps  of  his  great  personage, 

Graced  with  huff- cap  terms  and  thundring  threats, 

That  his  poor  hearers7  hair  quite  upright  sets. 

Such  soon  as  some  brave- minded  hungry  youth 

Sees  fitly  frame  to  his  wide-strained  mouth, 

He  vaunts  his  voyce  upon  an  hired  stage, 

With  high -set  steps,  and  princely  carriage ; 

Now  soouping  in  side  robes  of  royalty, 

That  erst  did  skrub  in  lowsy  brokery, 

There  if  he  can  with  terms  Italianate1 

Big-sounding  sentences,  and  words  of  state, 

Fair  patch  me  up  his  pure  iambic  verse, 

He  ravishes  the  gazing  scaffolders  : 

Then  certes  was  the  famous  Corduban,2 

Never  but  half  so  high  tragedian. 

Now,  lest  such  frightful  shows  of  Fortune's  fall, 

And  bloody  tyrant's  rage,  should  chance  apall 

The  dead-struck  audience,  'midst  the  silent  rout, 

Comes  leaping  in  a  self-misformed  lout, 

And  laughs,  and  grins,  and  frames  his  mimic  face, 

And  justles  straight  into  the  prince's  place  ; 

Then  doth  the  theatre  echo  all  aloud, 

With  gladsome  noise  of  that  applauding  crowd. 

A  goodly  hotch-potch  !  when  vile  russetings 

Are  match'd  with  monarchs,  and  with  mighty  kings. 

A  goodly  grace  to  sober  Tragic  muse, 

AVhen  each  base  clown  his  clumbsy  fist  doth  bruise, 

And  show  his  teeth  in  double  rotten  row, 

For  laughter  at  his  self-resembled  show. 

1  See  Marston's  Satires,  1598.  2  Seneca. 
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Meanwhile  our  poets  in  high  parliament 

Sit  watching  every  word  and  gesturement, 

Like  curious  censors  of  some  doughty  gear. 

Whispering  their  verdict  in  their  fellow's  ear. 

Woe  to  the  word  whose  margent  in  their  scrolc 

Is  noted  with  a  black  condemning  coal! 

But  if  each  period  might  the  synod  please, 

Ho  ! — bring  the  ivy  boughs,  and  bands  of  bays  ! 

Now  when  they  part  and  leave  the  naked  stage, 

Gins  the  bare  hearer,  in  a  guilty  rage, 

To  curse  and  ban,  and  blame  his  likerous  eye, 

That  thus  hath  lavish'd  his  late  half-penny. 

Shame  that  the  Muses  should  be  bought  and  sold. 

For  every  peasant's  brass,  on  each  scaffold ! 


SATIRE  IV. 

Too  popular  is  Tragic  poesie, 

Straining  his  tip -toes  for  a  farthing  fee, 

And  doth  beside  on  rhymeless  numbers  tread  ; 

Unbid  iambics  flow  from  careless  head. 

Some  braver  brain  in  high  heroic  rhymes 

Compileth  worm-eat  stories  of  old  times  ; 

And  he  like  some  imperious  Maronist, 

Conjures  the  Muses  that  they  him  assist, 

Then  strives  he  to  bombast  his  feeble  lines 

With  far-fetch'd  phrase  ; 

And  maketh  up  his  hard-betaken  tale 

With  strange  enchantments,  fetch'd  from  darksom  vale, 

Of  some  Melissa1,  that  by  magic  doom 

To  Tuscan  soil  transporteth  Merlin's  tomb. 

1  Ariosto. 
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Painters  and  poets  hold  your  auncient  right : 
Write  what  you  will,  and  write  not  what  you  might 
'Their  limits  be  their  list,  their  reason  will. 
But  if  some  painter,  in  presuming  skill, 
Should  paint  the  stars  in  center  of  the  Earth, 
Could  ye  forbear  some  smiles,  and  taunting  mirth  ? 
But  let  no  rebel  satyr  dare  traduce 
Th'  eternal  legends  of  thy  faerie  Muse, 
Renowned  Spenser :  whom  no  earthly  wight 
Dares  once  to  emulate,  much  less  dares  despight. 
Salust1  of  France,  and  Tuscan  Ariost, 
Yield  up  the  lawrel  garland  ye  have  lost : 
And  let  all  others  willow  wear  with  me, 
Or  let  their  undeserving  temples  bared  be. 


SATIRE  V. 

Another,  whose  more  heavy  hearted  saint, 
Delights  in  nought  but  notes  of  rueful  plaint, 
Urgeth  his  melting  Muse  with  solemn  tears, 
Rhyme  of  some  dreary  fates  of  luckless  peers. 
Then  brings  he  up  some  branded  whining  ghost, 
To  tell  how  old  misfortunes  had  him  toss'd. 
Then  must  he  ban  the  guiltless  fates  above, 
Or  fortune  frail,  or  unrewarded  love. 
And  when  he  hath  parbreak'd2  his  grieved  mind, 
lie  sends  him  down  where  erst  he  did  him  find, 

1  Guillaume  Saluste,  Seigneur  du  Bartas. 

2  An  old  word  signifying  u  spewed  forth."  See  Proverbs,  c. 
xxv.  v.  16,  Bible  Edition,  15G9. — Spenser,  b.  1.  0.1.  p.  8. — 
4to  Edit.  1590. 


And  when  he  hath  parbreak'd  his  erieyed  mind, 
He  sends  him  down  where  erst  he  did  him  find. 

Hall.-F&ge  14. 
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Without  one  penny  to  pay  Charon's  hire, 
That  waiteth  for  the  wand'ring  ghosts'  retire. 


SATIRE  VI. 

Another  scorns  the  home -spun  thread  of  rhymes,2 
Match'd  with  the  lofty  feet  of  elder  times  : 
Give  me  the  numbred  verse  that  Virgil  sung, 
And  Virgil's  self  shall  speak  the  English  tongue : 
"  Manhood  and  garboiles"  shall  he  chaunt  with  chaunged 
feet 

And  head-strong  dactyls  making  music  meet. 

The  nimble  dactyl  striving  to  out-go, 

The  drawling  spondees  pacing  it  below. 

The  lingring  spondees,  labouring  to  delay, 

The  breathless  dactyls  with  a  sudden  stay. 

Whoever  saw  a  colt  wanton  and  wild, 

Yok'd  with  a  slow-foot  ox  on  fallow  field, 

Can  right  areed  how  handsomely  besets 

Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dactylets. 

If  Jove  speak  English  in  a  thundring  cloud, 

"  Thwick  thwack,"  and  "  riff  raff,"  roars  he  out  aloud. 

Fie  on  the  forged  mint  that  did  create 

New  coin  of  words  never  articulate. 

1  See  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  1557. 

2  "VVarton  conceived  the  translation  of  Virgil  alluded  to  by  the 
Bishop  to  have  been  Webb's  version  of  the  Bucolice :  but  Mr 
Ellis  thinks  he  meant  Stanihart's  iEneid. 
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SATIRE  VII. 

Great  is  the  folly  of  a  feeble  brain, 
O'er-rul'd  with  love,  and  tyrannous  disdain. 
For  love,  however  in  the  basest  breast, 
It  breeds  high  thoughts  that  feed  the  fancy  best : 
Yet  is  he  blind,  and  leads  poor  fools  awry, 
While  they  hang  gazing  on  their  mistress'  eye. 
The  love-sick  poet,  whose  importune  prayer 
Repulsed  is  with  resolute  despair, 
Hopeth  to  conquer  his  disdainful  dame, 
With  public  plaints  of  his  conceived  flame. 
Then  pours  he  forth  in  patched  sonettings, 
His  love,  his  lust,  and  loathsome  flatterings  : 
As  though  the  staring  world  hang'd  on  his  sleeve, 
When  once  he  smiles,  to  laugh  :  and  when  he  sighs,  to 
grieve. 

Careth  the  world,  thou  love,  thou  live  or  die  ? 
Careth  the  world  how  fair  thy  fair-one  be  ? 
Fond  wit-wal1  that  wouldst  load  thy  witless  head 
With  timely  horns,  before  thy  bridal  bed ! 
Then  can  he  term  his  dirty  ill-faced  bride 
Lady  and  Queen,  and  virgin  deify' d : 
Be  she  all  sooty  black,  or  berry  brown, 
She's  white  as  morrow's  milk,  or  flakes  new  blown : 
And  though  she  be  some  dunghill  drudge  at  home, 
Yet  can  he  her  resign  some  refuse  room 
Amidst  the  well-known  stars  ;  or  if  not  there, 
Sure  will  he  saint  her  in  his  Kalendere  ! 

1  The  old  word  for  "  wittold."  See  Ford,  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  ;  also  post,  Book  4,  Sat.  1 , 
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SATIRE  VIII. 

Hence,1  ye  profane  !  mell  not  with  holy  things 
That  Sion's  Muse  from  Palestina  brings. 
Parnassus  is  transform'd  to  Sion  Hill, 
?  And  Jury- palms  her  steep  ascents  done  fill. 
^Now  good  St  Peter2  weeps  pure  Helicon, 
'And  both  the  Maries  make  a  music3  moan 
Yea,  and  the  prophet  of  the  heav'nly  lyre, 
Great  Solomon,  sings  in  the  English  Quire  ; 
And  is  become  a  new-found  sonnetist, 
Singing  his  love,  the  Holy  Spouse  of  Christ : 
Like  as  she  were  some  light- skirts  of  the  rest, 
In  mightiest  inkhornisms  he  can  thither  wrest. 
Ye  Sion  Muses  shall  by  my  dear  will, 
For  this  your  zeal  and  far-admired  skill, 
Be  straight  transported  from  Jerusalem, 
Unto  the  holy  house  of  Bethlehem. 


SATIRE  IX. 

Envy,  ye  Muses,  at  your  thriving  mate,*  i 
Cupid  hath  crowned  a  new  kureat  : 
I  saw  his  statue  gayly  'tyr'd  in  green, 
As  if  he  had  some  second  Phoebus  been. 

1  See  Markham's  Sion  Muse. — Also  Warton's  History  of 
English  Poetry,  3  vol.  p.  3 IS. 

2  Robert  Southwell' s  St  Peter's  Complaint. 

8  See  Spenser,  in  his  Tears  of  the  Muses,  1,  vi. 
4  Robert  Greene. 
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His  statue  trimm'd  with  the  venerean  tree, 

And  shrined  fair  within  your  sanctuary. 

What,  he,  that  erst  to  gain  the  rhyming  goal, 

The  worn  Recital-post  of  Capitol, 

Rhymed  in  rules  of  stewish  ribaldry, 

Teaching  experimental  bawdery  ? 

Whiles  th'  itching  vulgar,  tickled  with  the  song, 

Hanged  on  their  unready  poet's  tongue. 

Take  this,  ye  patient  Muses  ;  and  foul  shame 

Shall  wait  upon  your  once  profaned  name. 

Take  this,  ye  Muses,  this  so  high  despite, 

And  let  all  hateful  luckless  birds  of  night ; 

Let  screeching  owls  nest  in  your  razed  roofs. 

And  let  your  floor  with  horned  satyres'  hoofs 

Be  dinted,  and  defiled  every  morn ; 

And  let  your  walls  be  an  eternal  scorn. 

What  if  some  Shoreditch  fury  should  incite 

Some  lust-stung  lecher,  must  he  needs  indite 

The  beastly  rites  of  hired  venery, 

The  whole  world's  universal  bawd  to  be  ? 

Did  never  yet  no  damned  libertine, 

Nor  elder  heathen,  nor  new  Florentine,1 

Though  they  were  famous  for  lewd  liberty, 

Venture  upon  so  shameful  villany. 

Our  epigrammatorians,  old  and  late, 

Were  wont  be  blam'd  for  too  licentiate. 

Chaste  men  !  they  did  but  glance  at  Lesbia's  deed, 

And  handsomely  leave  off  with  cleanly  speed. 

But  arts  of  whoring,  stories  of  the  stews, 

Ye  Muses,  will  ye  bear  and  may  refuse  ? 

Nay,  let  the  Devil  and  St  Valentine 

Be  gossips  to  those  ribald  rhymes  of  thine. 

1  Petur  Aretiue. 
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BOOK  II. 


PROLOGUE, 

Or  been  the  manes  of  that  Cynic  spright, 

Cloath'd  with  some  stubborn  clay  and  led  to  light? 

Or  do  the  relique  ashes  of  his  grave 

Revive,  and  rise  from  their  forsaken  cave  ; 

That  so,  with  gall- wet  words  and  speeches  rude 

Controul  the  manners  of  the  multitude  ? 

Envy  belike  incites  his  pining  heart, 

And  bids  it  sate  itself  with  others1  smart. 

Nay,  no  despight :  but  angry  Nemesis, 

Whose  scourge  doth  follow  all  that's  done  amiss : 

That  scourge  I  bear,  albe  in  ruder  fist, 

And  wound,  and  strike,  and  pardon  whom  she  list. 
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SATIRE  I.1 

For  shame !  write  better  Labeo,  or  write  none : 
Or  better  write ;  or  Labeo,  write  alone. 
Nay,  call  the  Cynic  but  a  wittie  foole, 
Thence  to  abjure  his  handsome  drinking  bowl ; 
Because  the  thirstie  swaine,  with  hollow  hand, 
Convey'd  the  streame  to  weet  his  drie  weasand. 
Write  they  that  can,  the?  they,  that  cannot,  doe : 
But  who  knowes  that ;  but  they  that  do  not  know  f 
Lo !  what  it  is  that  makes  white  rags  so  deare, 
That  men  must  give  a  teston  2  for  a  queare. 
Lo  !  what  it  is  that  makes  goose-wings  so  scant, 
That  the  distressed  sempster  did  them  want : 
So  lavish  ope-tyde  causeth  fasting-lents, 
And  starveling  famine  comes  of  large  expence. 
Might  not  (so  they  were  pleas'd  that  beene  above) 
Long  paper-abstinence  our  death  remove  ? 
Then  manie  a  Lollerd  would  in  forfaitment, 
Beare  paper-faggots  o'er  the  pavement. 
But  now  men  wager  who  shall  blot  the  most, 
And  each  man  writes.   There's  so  much  labour  lost, 
That's  good  :  that's  great :  nay  much  is  seldome  well . 
Of  what  is  bad,  a  little's  a  greate  deale. 
Better  is  more :  but  best  is  nought  at  all. 
Lesse  is  the  next,  and  lesser  criminall. 
Little  and  good,  is  greatest  good  save  one : 
Then,  Labeo,  or  write  little,  or  write  none. 

1  See  the  first  Satire  of  Persius. 

2  A  word  in  common  use  with  our  old  writers.  The  value  of 
the  "  teston  "  or  "  tester  "  was  sixpence. 
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Tush,  in  small  paines  can  be  but  little  art, 
Or  lode  full  drie-fats  fro  the  forren  mart, 
With  folio  volumes,  two  to  an  oxe  hide  ; 
Or  else,  ye  pamphleteer,  go  stand  aside  ; 
Reade  in  eache  schoole,  in  everie  margent  quoted, 
In  everie  catalogue  for  an  authour  noted. 
There's  happiness  well  given  and  well  got, 
Lesse  gifts,  and  lesser  games,  I  weigh  them  not. 
So  may  the  giant  roam  and  write  on  high, 
Be  he  a  dwarfe  that  writes  not  there  as  I. 
But  well  fare  Strabo,  which  as  stories  tell, 
Contrived  all  Troy  within  one  walnut  shell. 
His  curious  ghost  now  lately  hither  came  ; 
Arriving  neere  the  mouth  of  luckie  Tame, 
I  saw  a  pismire  struggling  with  the  load, 
Dragging  all  Troy  home  towards  her  abode. 
Now  dare  we  hither,  if  we  durst  appeare, 
The  subtile  stithy-man  that  liv'd  while  ere  : 
Such  one  was  once,  or  once  I  was  mistaught, 
A  smith  at  Vulcan's  owne  forge  up  brought, 
That  made  an  iron  chariot  so  light, 
The  coach-horse  was  a  flea  in  trappings  dight. 
The  tamelesse  steed  could  well  his  waggon  wield, 
Through  downes  and  dales  of  the  uneven  field. 
Strive  they,  laugh  we  :   meane  while  the  black 
storie 

Passes  new  Strabo,  and  new  Strabo's  Troy. 
Little  for  great ;  and  great  for  good  ;  all  one : 
For  shame  !  or  better  write  ;  or  Labeo,  write  none. 
But  who  conjur'd  this  bawdie  Poggie's  ghost, 
From  out  the  stewes  of  his  lewde  home-bred  coast : 
Or  wicked  Rablais'  dronken  revellings, 
To  grace  the  mis-rule  of  our  tavernings  ? 
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Or  who  put  Bayes  into  blind  Cupid's  fist, 
That  he  should  crowne  what  laureats  him  list  ? 
Whose  words  are  those,  to  remedie  the  deed, 
That  cause  men  stop  their  noses  when  they  read  ? 
Both  good  things  ill,  and  ill  things  well ;  all  one  ? 
For  shame !  write  cleanly  Labeo,  or  write  none. 


SATIRE  H. 

To  what  end  did  our  lavish  auncestours 
Erect  of  old  these  stately  piles  of  ours  ; 
For  thread-bare  clerks,  and  for  the  ragged  muse, 
Whom  better  fit  some  cotes  of  sad  secluse  ? 
Blush  niggard  Age,  and  be  asham'd  to  see, 
These  monuments  of  wiser  ancestrie. 
And  ye  faire  heapes,  the  Muses1  sacred  shrines, 
(In  spight  of  time  and  envious  repines) 
Stand  still,  and  flourish  till  the  world's  last  day, 
Upbraiding  it  with  former  love's  decay. 
Here  may  you  Muses,  our  deare  soveraignes, 
Scorne  each  base  lordling  ever  you  disda»ines  ; 
And  every  peasant  churle,  whose  smokie  roofe 
Denied  harbour  for  your  deare  behoofe. 
Scorne  ye  the  world  before  it  do  complaine, 
And  scorne  the  world,  that  scorneth  you  againe ; 
And  scorne  contempt  itselfe,  that  doth  incite 
Each  single-sold  'squire  to  set  you  at  so  light. 
What  needes  me  care  for  anie  bookish  skill, 
To  blot  white  papers  with  my  restlesse  quill ; 
Or  pore  on  painted  leaves,  or  beat  my  braine 
With  far -fetch  thought  ;  or  to  consume  in  vaine 
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In  latter  even,  or  midst  of  winter  nights, 

111  smelling  oyles,  or  some  still-watching  lights. 

Let  them,  that  meane  by  bookish  businesse 

To  earne  their  bread,  or  hopen  to  professe 

Their  hard  got  skill,  let  them  alone,  for  me, 

Busie  their  brains  with  deeper  brokerie. 

Great  gaines  shall  bide  you  sure,  when  ye  have  spent 

A  thousand  lamps,  and  thousand  reames  have  rent 

Of  needless  papers  ;  and  a  thousand  nights 

Have  burned  out  with  costly  candle  lights. 

Ye  palish  ghosts  of  Athens,  when  at  last 

Your  patrimonie  spent  in  witlesse  wast, 

Your  friends  all  wearie,  and  your  spirits  spent, 

Ye  may  your  fortunes  seeke,  and  be  forwent 

Of  your  kind  cousins,  and  your  churlish  sires, 

Left  there  alone,  midst  the  fast-folding  briers. 

Have  not  I  lands  of  faire  inheritance, 

Deriv'd  by  right  of  long  continuance, 

To  first-borne  males,  so  list  the  law  to  grace, 

Nature's  first  fruits  in  an  eternal  race  ? 

Let  second  brothers,  and  poore  nestlings, 

Whom  more  injurious  nature  later  brings 

Into  the  naked  world  ;  let  them  assaine 

To  get  hard  penny-worths  with  so  bootlesse  paine. 

Tush  !  what  care  I  to  be  Arcesilas,1 

Or  some  sad  Solon,  whose  deed-furrowed  face. 

And  sullen  head,  and  yellow- clouded  sight, 

Still  on  the  stedfast  earth  are  musing  pight  ;s 

MuttYmg  what  censures  their  distracted  minde, 

Of  brain-sick  paradoxes  deeply  hath  definde  : 

Or  of  Parmenides,  or  of  darke  Heraclite, 

Whether  all  be  one,  or  ought  be  infinite  ? 

1  Persius,  Sat.  3.  78.  2  Lear,  Act.  2.  Sc.  1. 
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Long  would  it  be  ere  thou  hast  purchase  bought, 
Or  welthier  wexen  by  such  idle  thought. 
Fond  fool !  six  feet  shall  serve  for  all  thy  store ; 
And  he  that  cares  for  most  shall  find  no  more. 
We  scorne  that  wealth  should  be  the  finall  end, 
Whereto  the  heavenly  Muse  her  course  doth  bend ; 
And  rather  had  be  pale  with  learned  cares, 
Than  paunched  with  thy  choyce  of  changed  fares. 
Or  doth  thy  glorie  stand  in  outward  glee  ? 
A  lave- ear' d  asse  with  gold  may  trapped  be. 
Or  if  in  pleasure  ?  live  we  as  we  may, 
Let  swinish  Grill  delight  in  dunghill  clay. 


SATIRE  III. 


Who  doubts  the  laws  fell  down  from  heaven's  height, 

Like  to  some  gliding  starre  in  winter's  night  ? 

Themis,  the  Scribe  of  God,  did  long  agone 

Engrave  them  deepe  in  during  marble  stone, 

And  cast  them  downe  on  this  unruly  clay, 

That  men  might  know  to  rule  and  to  obey. 

But  now  their  characters  depraved  bin, 

By  them  that  would  make  gain  of  others'  sin. 

And  now  hath  wrong  so  maistered  the  right, 

That  they  live  best,  that  on  wrong's  offal  light. 

So  loathly  flye,  that  lives  on  galled  wound, 

And  scabby  festers  inwardly  unsound, 

Feeds  fatter  with  that  poys'nous  carrion, 

Than  they,  that  haunt  the  healthy  limbs  alone. 

Wo  to  the  Weale,  where  many  lawyers  be ; 

For  there  is,  sure,  much  store  of  maladie ! 
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'Twas  truely  said,  and  truely  was  foreseene, 
The  fat  kine  are  devoured  of  the  leane. 
Genus  and  Species1  long  since  barefoote  went, 
Upon  their  ten-toes  in  wilde  wanderment : 
Whiles  father  Bartoll  on  his  footcloth  rode, 
Upon  high  pavement  gayly  silver-strow'd. 
Each  home-bred  science  percheth  in  the  chaire, 
While  sacred  artes  grovell  on  the  groundsell  bare. 
Since  pedling  Barbarism es  gan  be  in  request, 
Xor  classicke  tongues,  nor  learning  found  no  rest. 
The  crowching  client,  with  low-bended  knee, 
And  manie  Worships,  and  faire  flatten e, 
Tells  on  his  tale  as  smoothly  as  him  list, 
But  still  the  lawyer's  eye  squints  on  his  fist ; 
If  that  seem  lined  with  a  larger  fee, 
Doubt  not  the  suite,  the  law  is  plaine  for  thee. 
Tho'  must  he  buy  his  vainer  hope  with  price, 
Disclout  his  crownes,  and  thanke  him  for  advice. 
So  have  I  seene  in  a  tempestuous  stowre, 
Some  bryer-bush  shewing  shelter  from  the  showre 
Unto  the  hopefull  sheepe,  that  faine  would  hide 
His  fleecie  coate  from  that  same  angry  tide : 
The  ruthlesse  breere,  regardlesse  of  his  plight, 
Laies  holde  upon  the  fleece  he  should  acquite, 
And  takes  advantage  of  the  carelesse  prey, 
That  thought  she  in  securer  shelter  lay. 
The  day  is  faire,  the  sheep  would  far  to  feede, 
The  tyrant  brier  holdes  fast  his  shelter's  meed, 
And  claimes  it  for  the  fee  of  his  defence  : 
So  robs  the  sheepe,  in  favour's  faire  pretence. 

1  "  Dat  Galenus  opes,  dat  Justinianus  honores, 
u  Sed  Genus  et  species  cogiturire  in  pedes." 

See  PratVs  Hall,  10  vol.  p.  320. 
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SATIRE  IV. 

Worthie  were  Galen  to  be  weighed  in  gold, 

Whose  help  doth  sweetest  life  and  health  uphold : 

Yet,  by  Saint  Esculape  he  sollemne  swore, 

That  for  diseases  they  were  never  more, 

Fees  never  lesse,  never  so  little  gaine ; 

Men  give  a  groate,  and  aske  the  rest  againe. 

Groans-worth  of  health  can  anie  leech  allot  ? 

Yet  should  he  have  no  more,  that  gives  a  groate. 

Should  I  on  each  sicke  pillow  leane  my  brest, 

And  grope  the  pulse  of  every  mangie  wrest, 

And  spie  out  marvels  in  each  urinall, 

And  tumble  up  the  filths  that  from  them  fall, 

And  give  a  dosse  for  everie  disease 

In  prescripts  long  and  tedious  recipes, 

All  for  so  leane  reward  of  art  and  me  ? 

No  horse-leach  but  will  looke  for  larger  fee. 

Mean  while,  if  chaunce  some  desp'rate  patient  die, 

Com'n  to  the  period  of  his  destinie : 

(As  who  can  crosse  the  fatall  resolution, 

In  the  decreed  day  of  dissolution  ?) 

Whether  ill  tendment,  or  recurelesse  paine, 

Procure  his  death  ;  the  neighbours  straight  complaine, 

Th'  unskilfull  leech  murd'red  his  patient, 

By  poyson  of  some  foule  ingredient. 

Here-on  the  vulgar  may  as  soone  be  brought 

To  Socrates  his  poysoned  hemlock-drought, 

As  to  the  wholsome  julap,  whqse  receat 

Might  his  disease's  lingring-force  defeat. 

If  nor  a  dramme  of  triacle  soveraigne, 

Or  acqua  vita?,  or  sugar  candiap, 
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Nor  kitchin- cordials  can  it  remedie, 

Certes  his  time  is  come,  needs  m ought  he  die. 

Were  I  a  leech  (as  who  knowes  what  may  be  ?) 

The  liberal  man  should  live,  and  carle  should  die  : 

The  sickly  ladie  and  the  goutie  peere 

Still  would  I  haunt,  that  love  their  life  so  dear. 

Where  life  is  deare,  who  cares  for  coyned  dross  ? 

That  spent  is  counted  gaine  ;  and  spared,  losse : 

Or  would  conjure  the  chymick  mercurie, 

Rise  from  his  horse-dung  bed,  and  upwards  flie ; 

And  with  glasse  stills,  and  sticks  of  juniper, 

Raise  the  black  spright,  that  burnes  not  with  the  fire  : 

And  bring  quintessence  of  elixir  pale, 

Out  of  sublimed  spirits  minerall. 

Each  powdred  graine  ransometh  captive  kings, 

Purchaseth  realms,  and  life  prolonged  brings. 


SATIRE  V. 

Saw'st  thou  ever  si-QUis  patch'd1  on  Paul's  church  dore, 

To  seeke  some  vacant  vicarage  before  ? 

Who  wants  a  churchman,  that  can  service  say, 

Read  fast  and  faire  his  monthly  homiley  ? 

And  wed  and  bury,  and  make  christen-soules  ? 

Come  to  the  left-side  alley  of  Saint  Poules. 

Thou  servile  foole,  why  could'st  thou  not  repaire 

To  buy  a  benefice  at  steeple-faire  ? 

There  moughtest  thou,  for  but  a  slender  price. 

Advowson  thee  with  some  fat  benefice : 

1  See  Decker— Wroth — Warton — and  Pratt's  Hall,  10  vol. 
p.  304. 
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Or  if  thee  list  not  waite  for  dead  men's  shoon, 

Nor  pray  each  morn  th'  incumbent's  daies  were  done ; 

,A  thousand  patrons  thither  ready  bring, 

Their  new-falne  churches  to  the  chaffering  ; 

Stake  three  yeares  st  ipend  ;  no  man  asketh  more  : 

Go,  take  possession  of  the  church -porch  dore, 

And  ring  thy  bells  ;  lucke  stroken  in  thy  fist : 

The  parsonage  is  thine,  or  there  thou  wist. 

Saint  Fooles  of  Gotam  m ought  thy  parish  be, 

For  this  thy  base  and  servile  symonie ! 


SATIRE  VI. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertaine 

Into  his  house  some  trencher-chaplaine ; 

Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 

And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 

First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 

Whiles  his  young  maister  lieth  o'er  his  head. 

Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default, 

Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt* 

Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twise. 

Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies ; 

Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  halfe  rise  and  wait. 

Last,  that  he  never  his  yong  maister  beat, 

But  he  must  aske  his  mother  to  define, 

How  manie  jerkes  she  would  his  breech  should  line. 

All  these  observ'd,  he  could  contented  bee, 

To  give  five  markes  and  winter  liverie. 
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SATIRE  VII. 

In  th'  heaven's  universal  alphabet 

All  earthly  thinges  so  surely  are  foreset, 

That,  who  can  read  those  figures,  may  foreshew 

Whatever  thing  shall  afterwards  ensue  : 

Faine  would  I  know  (might  it  our  artist  please) 

Why  can  his  tell-troth  Ephemerides 

Teach  him  the  weather's  state  so  long  beforne,  ■ 

And  not  foretell  him,  nor  his  fatall  home, 

Nor  his  death's -day,  nor  no  such  sad  event ; 

Which  he  mought  wisely  labour  to  prevent  ? 

Thou  damned  mock-art,  and  thou  brainsick  tale 

Of  old  astrology,  where  didst  thou  vaile 

Thy  cursed  head  thus  long,  that  so  it  mist 

The  black  bronds  of  some  sharper  satyrist  ? 

Some  doting  gossip  'mongst  the  Chaldee  wives, 

Did  to  the  credulous  world  thee  first  derive ; 

And  Superstition  nurs'd  thee  ever  sence, 

And  publish  t  in  profounder  art's  pretence  : 1 

That  now,  who  pares  his  nailes,  or  libs  his  swine, 

But  he  must  first  take  counsel  of  the  signe. 

So  that  the  vulgars  count,  for  faire  or  foule, 

For  living  or  for  dead,  for  sick  or  whole. 

His  feare  or  hope,  for  plenty  or  for  lack, 

Hangs  all  upon  his  new-year's  Almanack. 

If  chance  once  in  the  spring  his  head  should  ake, 

It  was  foretold :  thus  says  mine  Almanack. 

1  Dibdin,  in  his  Edition  of  More's  Utopia,  reads  defence  for 
pretence. 
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In  th*  heaven's  high-street  are  but  dozen  roomes, 
In  which  dwells  all  the  world,  past  and  to  come. 
Twelve  goodly  innes  they  are,  with  twelve  fay  re 
signes, 

Ever  well  tended  by  our  star-divines. 

Everie  man's  head  innes  at  the  horned  Kamme  ; 

The  whiles  the  necke  the  Black-bull's  guest  became : 

Th'  arms,  by  good  hap,  meet  at  the  wrastling  twins : 

Th'  heart,  in  the  way,  at  the  Blue-lion  innes : 

The  leggs  their  lodging  in  Aquarius  got ; 

That  is  the  Bridge-streete  of  the  heaven,  I  wot : 

The  feet  took  up  the  Fish,  with  teeth  of  gold ; 

But  who  with  Scorpio  lodg'd,  may  not  be  told. 

What  office  then  doth  the  star-gazer  beare  ? 

Or  let  him  be  the  heaven's  ostelere  ; 

Or  tapsters,  some  ;  or  some  be  chamberlaines, 

To  waite  upon  the  guests  they  entertaine. 

Hence  can  they  reade,  by  virtue  of  their  trade, 

When  any  thing  is  mist,  where  it  was  laide. 

Hence  they  divine,  and  hence  they  can  devise, 

If  their  aim  faile,  the  stars  to  moralize. 

Demon,  my  friend,  once  liver-sicke  of  love, 

Thus  learn'd  I  by  the  signes  his  griefe  remove : 

In  the  blind  Archer  first  I  saw  the  signe, 

When  thou  receiv'dst  that  wilful  wound  of  thine ; 

And  now  in  Virgo  is  that  cruel  mayde, 

Which  hath  not  yet  with  love  thy  love  repaide : 

But  marke  when  once  it  comes  to  Gemini, 

Straightway  fish-whole  shall  thy  sicke- liver  be. 

But  now  (as  th'  angrie  heavens  seeme  to  thieat 

Manie  hard  fortunes,  and  disastres  great) 

If  chance  it  come  to  wanton  Capricorne, 

And  90  into  the  Ram's  disgraceful  home, 
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Then  learne  thou  of  the  ugly  Scorpion, 
To  hate  her  for  her  fowle  abusion  : 
Thy  refuge  then  the  balance  be  of  right, 
Which  shall  thee  from  thy  broken  bond  acquite 
So,  with  the  Crab,  go  back  whence  thou  began, 
From  thy  first  match,  and  live  a  single  man. 
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BOOK  III. 


PROLOGUE. 

Some  say  my  satyres  over  loosely  flow, 

Nor  hide  their  gall  enough  from  open  show : 

Not,  riddle  like,  obscuring  their  intent ; 

But,  packe-stafFe  plaine,  uttring  what  thing  they  ment ; 

Contrarie  to  the  Roman  ancients, 

Whose  words  were  short,  and  darksome  was  their  sense. 

Who  reades  one  line  of  their  harsh  poesies, 

Thrice  must  he  take  his  winde,  and  breath  him  thrice  s 

My  Muse  would  follow  them  that  have  foregone, 

But  cannot  with  an  English  pineon : 

For  looke  how  farre  the  ancient  comedie 

Past  former  satyres  in  her  libertie  ? 

So  farre  must  mine  yield  unto  them  of  old{ 

7Tis  better  be  too  bad,  than  be  too  bold. 
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SATIRE  I. 

Time  was,  and  that  was  term'd  the  time  of  gold, 
When  world  and  time  were  young,  that  now  are  old 
(When  quiet  Saturne  sway'd  the  mace  of  lead ; 
And  pride  was  yet  unborn,  and  yet  unbred.) 
Time  was,  that  whiles  the  autumne  fall  did  last, 
Our  hungrie  sires  gap'd  for  the  falling  mast 

Of  the  Dodonian  oakes. 
Could  no  unhusked  akorne  leave  the  tree, 
But  there  was  challenge  made  whose  it  might  be. 
And,  if  some  nice  and  liquorous  appetite 
Desir'd  more  daintie  dish  of  rare  delite, 
They  scaVd  the  stored  crab  with  clasped  knee, 
Till  they  had  sated  their  delicious  eye  : 
Or  search'd  the  hopefull  thicks  of  hedgy-rowes, 
For  brierie  berries,  or  hawes,  or  sourer  sloes  : 
Or  when  they  meant  to  fare  the  fin'st  of  all, 
They  lick'd  oake-leaves  besprint  with  hony  fall. 
As  for  the  thrise  three-angled  beech  nut-shell, 
Or  chesnut's  armed  huske,  and  hid  kernell, 
No  Squire  durst  touch,  the  law  would  not  afford, 
Kept  for  the  Court,  and  for  the  king's  own  board. 
Their  royall  plate  was  clay,  or  wood,  or  stone  ; 
The  vulgar,  save  his  hand,  else  he  had  none. 
Their  onely  cellar  was  the  neighbour  brooke  : 
None  did  for  better  care,  for  better  looke. 
Was  then  no  plaining  of  the  brewer's  scape, 
Nor  greedie  vintner  mixt  the  strained  grape. 

1  Sec  the  Sixth  Sat.  of  Juvenal. 
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The  king's  pavilion  was  the  grassy  green, 

Under  safe  shelter  of  the  shadie  treen. 

Under  eaeh  banke  men  layd  their  limbs  along, 

Not  wishing  anie  ease,  not  fearing  wrong : 

Clad  with  their  owne,  as  they  were  made  of  old 

Not  fearing  shame,  not  feeling  anie  cold. 

But  when  by  Ceres'  huswifrie  and  paine,  * 

Men  learnM  to  burie  the  reviving  graine  ; 

And  father  Janus  taught  the  new-found  vine, 

Rise  on  the  elme,  with  many  a  friendly  twine  ; 

And  base  desire  bade  men  to  delven  low, 

For  needlesse  mettals  ;  then  gan  mischief  grow. 

Then  farewell,  fayrest  age,  the  world's  best  dayes  , 

Thriving  in  ill  as  it  in  age  decaies. 

Then  crept  in  pride,  and  peevish  covetise  ; 

And  men  grew  greedie,  discordous  and  nice. 

Now  man,  that  erst  haile-fellow  was  with  beast, 

Woxe  on  to  weene1  himselfe  a  God  at  least. 

No  aerie  fowl  can  take  so  high  a  flight, 

Tho'  she  her  daring  wings  in  clouds  have  dight ; 

Nor  fish  can  dive  so  deep  in  yielding  sea, 

Tho'  Thetis  selfe  should  sweare  her  safetie  ; 

Nor  fearfull  beast  can  dig  his  cave  so  lowe, 

As  could  he  further  than  earth's  center  go  ; 

As  that  the  ayre,  the  earth,  or  ocean, 

Should  shield  them  from  the  gorge  of  greedie  man. 

Hath  utmost  Inde  ought  better  than  his  owne  ? 

Then  utmost  Inde  is  neare,  and  rife  to  gone. 

O  nature  !  was  the  world  ordain'd  for  nought 

But  fill  man's  maw,  and  feede  man's  idle  thought  ? 

Thy  grandsire's  words  savour'd  of  thriftie  leekes, 

Or  manly  garlicke  ;  but  thy  furnace  reekes 

1  Wore  on  to  weene,  i.  e.  Came  to  imagine. 
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Hot  steams  of  wine  ;  and  can  a-loofe  descrie 

The  drunken  draughts  of  sweete  autumnitie. 

They  naked  went ;  or  clad  in  ruder  hide, 

Or  home-spun  russet,  void  of  forraine  pride  : 

feut  thou  canst  maske  in  garish  gauderie, 

To  suite foole's  far-fetched  liverie. 

A  Frencnhead  joyn'd  to  necke  Italian  : 

Thy  thighs  from  Germanie,  and  brest  from  Spain  ; 

!  An  Englishman  in  none,  a  foole  in  all : 

VjVlany  in  one,  and  one  in  severall. 
Then  men  were  men  ;  but  now  the  greater  part 
Beasts  are  in  life,  and  women  are  in  heart. 
Good  Saturne  selfe,  that  homely  emperour, 
In  proudest  pompe  was  not  so  clad  of  yore, 
As  is  the  under-groome  of  the  ostlerie, 
Husbanding  it  in  work- day  yeomanrie. 
Lo  !  the  long  date  of  those  expired  dayes, 
Which  the  inspired  Merlin's  word  fore-sayes  ; 

1  When  dung-hill  peasants  shall  be  dight  as  kings, 
Then  one  confusion  another  brings  : 
Then  farewell  fairest  age,  the  world's  best  dayes, 
Thriving  in  ill,  as  it  in  age  decayes. 


SATIRE  II. 

Great  Osmond  knowes  not  how  he  shall  be  known, 

When  once  great  Osmond  shall  be  dead  and  gone  : 

Unlesse  he  reare  up  some  rich  monument, 

Ten  furlongs  nearer  to  the  firmament. 

Some  stately  tombe  he  builds,  Egyptian  wise, 

Rex  Regum  written  on  the  pyramis. 
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Whereas  great  Arthur  lies  in  ruder  oak, 
That  never  felt  none  but  the  feller's  stroke. 
Small  honour  can  be  got  with  gaudie  grave  ; 
Nor  it  thy  rotting  name  from  death  can  save. 
The  fairer  tombe,  the  fouler  is  thy  name  ; 
The  greater  pompe  procuring  greater  shame.  1 
Thy  monument  make  thou  thy  living  deeds  ;  ^ 
No  other  tomb  than  that  true  virtue  needs. 
What !  had  he  nought  whereby  he  might  be  knowne 
But  costly  pilements  of  some  curious  stone  ? 
The  matter  nature's,  and  the  workman's  frame ; 
His  purse's  cost :  where  then  is  Osmond's  name  ? 
Deserv'dst  thou  ill  ?  well  were  thy  name  and  theu, 
Wert  thou  inditch'd  in  great  secrecie ; 
Where  as  no  passenger  might  curse  thy  dust, 
Nor  dogs  sepulchrall  sate  their  gnawing  lust. 
Thine  ill  deserts  cannot  be  grav'd  with  thee, 
So  long  as  on  thy  grave  they  engraved  be. 


SATIRE  III. 


The  courteous  citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast, 

With  hollow  words,  and  overly  request : 

"  Come,  will  ye  dine  with  me  this  holy  day  ?" 

I  yeelded,  tho'  he  hop'd  I  would  say  nay  . 

For  had  I  mayden'd  it,  as  many  use ; 

Loath  for  to  grant,  but  loather  to  refuse. 

"  Alacke  sir,  I  were  loath  ;  another  day, — 

"  I  should  but  trouble  you  ; — pardon  me,  if  you  may." 

No  pardon  should  I  need  ;  for,  to  depart 

lie  gives  me  leave,  and  thanks  too,  in  his  heart. 
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Two  words  for  monie,  Darbishirian1  wise  ; 

(That's  one  too  manie)  is  a  naughtie  guise. 

Who  looks  for  double  biddings  to  a  feast, 

May  dine  at  home  for  an  importune  guest. 

I  went :  then  saw,  and  found  the  greate  expence  ; 

The  fare  and  fashions  of  our  citizens. 

Oh,  Cleopatrical !  what  wanteth  there 

For  curious  cost,  and  wondrous  choice  of  cheere  ? 

Beefe  that  earst  Hercules  held  for  finest  fare  ; 

Porke  for  the  fat  Boeotian  ;  or  the  hare 

For  Martial ;  fish  for  the  Venetian  ; 

Goose  liver  for  the  likorous  Komane  ; 

The  Athenian's  goate  ;  quaile  the  Iolian's  cheere  ; 

Th'  hen  for  Eseulape,  and  the  Parthian  deere  ; 

Grapes  for  Arcesilas,  figs  for  Plato's  mouth, 

And  chesnuts  faire  for  Amarillis'  tooth.2 

Hadst  thou  such  cheere?  wert  thou  ever  there  before? 

Never. — I  thought  so  :  nor  come  there  no  more. 

Come  there  no  more  ;  for  so  meant  all  that  cost : 

Never  hence  take  me  for  thy  second  host. 

For  whom  he  meanes  to  make  an  often  guest, 

One  dish  shall  serve  ;  and  welcome  make  the  rest. 


SATIRE  IV. 

Were  yesterday  Polemon's  natals  kept, 
That  so  his  threshold  is  all  freshly  steept 
With  new-shed  blood?  Could  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  sorry  morkin3  that  unbidden  dies  ; 

1  See  Pratt's  Hall,  vol.  10,  p.  315. 
8  See  Todd's  Life  of  Spenser,  p.  76. 
5  Morkin. — A  beast  that  dies  by  accident  or  sickness. 
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Or  meager  heifer,  or  some  rotten  ewe, 
But  he  must  needs  his  posts  with  blood  embrew  ; 
And  on  his  way-doore  fixe  the  horned  head, 
With  flowers  and  with  ribbands  garnished  ? 
Now  shall  the  passenger  deeme  the  man  devout. 
What  boots  it  be  so,  but  the  world  must  know't  ? 
O  the  fond  boasting  of  vain-glorious  men  ! 
Does  he  the  best,  that  may  the  best  be  seene  ? 
Who  ever  gives  a  paire  of  velvet  shooes 
To  th'  Holy  Rood,  or  liberally  allowes 
But  a  new  rope  to  ring  the  curfew  bell, 
But  he  desires  that  his  great  deed  may  dwell, 
Or  graven  in  the  chancel-window  glasse, 
Or  in  his  lasting  tomb  of  plated  brasse  ? 
For  he  that  doth  so  few  deserving  deeds, 
'Twere  sure  his  best  sue  for  such  larger  meeds. 
Who  would  inglorious  live,  inglorious  die, 
And  might  eternize  his  name's  memorie  ? 
And  he,  that  cannot  brag  of  greater  store, 
Must  make  his  somewhat  much,  and  little  more. 
Nor  can  good  Myson  weare  on  his  left  hond, 
A  signet  ring  of  Bristol -diamond, 
But  he  must  cut  his  glove  to  shew  his  pride, 
That  his  trim  jewel  might  be  better  spy'd  : 
And  that  men  mought  some  burgesse  him  repute, 
With  sattin  sleeves  hath  grac'd  his  sacke-cloth  suit. 

SATIRE  V. 

Fie  on  all  courtesie,  and  unruly  windes, 
Two  onely  foes  that  faire  disguisement  findes. 
Strange  curse  I  but  fit  for  such  a  fickle  age, 
W  hen  Scalpos  are  subject  to  such  vassalage. 
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Late  travailing  along  in  London  way, 

Mee  met,  as  seem'd  by  his  disguis'd  array. 

A  lustie  courtier  ;  whose  curled  head 

With  abron  locks  was  fkirely  furnished. 

I  him  saluted  in  our  lavish  wise : 

He  answeres  my  untimely  courtesies. 

His  bonnet  vaiPd,  ere  ever  he  could  thinke, 

Th'  unruly  winde  blowes  off  his  periwinke.1 

He  lights  and  runs,  and  quickly  hath  him  sped, 

To  overtake  his  over-runing  head. 

The  sportfull  winde,  to  mocke  the  headlesse  man, 

Tosses  apace  his  pitch'd  Rogerian  : 

And  straight  it  to  a  deeper  ditch  hath  blowne  ; 

There  must  my  yonker  fetch  his  waxen  crowne. 

I  lookt,  and  laught,  whiles  in  his  raging  minde, 

He  curst  all  courtesie,  and  unruly  ivinde. 

I  lookt  and  laught ;  and  much  I  mervailed, 

To  see  so  large  a  caus-way  in  his  head. 

And  me  bethought,  that  when  it  first  begon, 

Twas  some  shroad  autumne1  that  so  bar'd  the  bone. 

Is 't  not  sweete  pride,  when  men  their  crowns  must  shade, 

With  that  which  jerks  the  hams  of  every  jade, 

Or  floor-strow'd  locks  from  off  the  barber's  sheares  ? 

But  waxen  crowns  well  gree  with  borrow'd  haires. 

SATIRE  VI. 

When  Gullion  dy'd  (who  knowes  not  Gullion  V) 
And  his  drie  soule  arriv'd  at  Acheron, 
He  faire  besought  the  feryman  of  hell, 
That  he  might  drink  to  dead  Pantaoruel. 

1  See  post,  Book  iv.  Sat.  vi. 

2  See  As  You  Like  it.    Act  5,  S.  4. 
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Charon  was  afraid  lest  thirsty  Gullion 

Would  have  drunke  drie  the  river  Acheron. 

Yet  last  consented  for  a  little  hyre, 

And  down  he  dips  his  chops  deep  in  the  myre, 

And  drinkes,  and  drinkes,  and  swallows  in  the  streeme, 

Until  the  shallow  shores  all  naked  seeme. 

Yet  still  he  drinkes,  nor  can  the  boatman's  cries, 

Nor  crabbed  oares,  nor  prayers,  make  him  rise. 

So  long  he  drinkes,  till  the  black  caravell, 

Stands  still  fast  gravell'd  on  the  mud  of  hell. 

There  stand  they  still,  nor  can  go,  nor  retyre, 

Tho'  greedie  ghosts  quicke  passage  did  require, 

Yet  stand  they  still,  as  tho'  they  lay  at  rode, 

Till  Gullion  his  bladder  would  unlode. 

They  stand,  and  wait,  and  pray  for  that  good  houre 

Which,  when  it  came,  they  sailed  to  the  shore. 

But  never  since  dareth  the  ferryman, 

Once  entertaine  the  ghost  of  Gullian, 

Drinke  on  drie  soule,  and  pledge  Sir  Gullion  : 

Drinke  to  all  healths,  but  drinke  not  to  thine  owne. 

Desunt  nonnulla, 

SATIRE  VII. 

Seest  thou  how  gayly  my  yong  maister  goes, 
Vaunting  himselfe  upon  his  rising  toes ; 
And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side  ; 
And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon-tide  ? 
'Tis  Ruffio.    Trow'st  thou  where  he  din'd  to-day  ? 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humfray. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheere, 
Kcopes  he  for  everie  straggling  cavaliere. 
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An  open  bouse,  haunted  with  greate  resort  , 

Long  service  mixt  with  musicall  disport* 

Many  a  faire  yonker  with  a  feather' d  crest, 

Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guest, 

To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost, 

Than  stake  his  twelve-pence  to  a  meaner  host. 

Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 

He  toucht  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day. 

For  sure  me  thought,  yet  that  was  but  a  guesse, 

His  eye  seeme  sunke  for  very  hollownesse. 

But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 

So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  backe  ? 

So  nothing  in  his  maw  ?  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt, 

That  his  gaunt  gut  no  too  much  stuffing  felt. 

Seest  thou  how  side  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip  ? 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 

Yet  for  all  that,  how  stifly  struts  he  by, 

\Ml  trapped  in  the  new-found  braverie. 

The  nuns  of  new-woon  Cales  his  bonnet  lent, 

In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conquerment. 

What  needed  he  fetch  that  from  farthest  Spaine, 

His  grandame  could  have  lent  with  lesser  paine  ? 

Tho'  he  perhaps  ne'er  pass'd  the  English  shore, 

Yet  faine  would  counted  be  a  conquerour. 

His  hair,  French  like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head, 

One  lock  Amazon  -like  disheveled, 

As  if  he  meant  to  weare  a  native  cord, 

If  chaunce  his  Fates  should  him  that  bane  afford. 

All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin, 

Close  noched  is  his  beard  both  lip  and  chin  ; 

His  linnen  collar  Labyrinthian-set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 
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His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow-pineonings, 

As  if  he  meant  to  flie  with  linnen  wings. 

But  when  I  looke,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below, 

What  monster  meets  mine  eye  in  human  show ! 

So  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loyne, 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoyne. 

Lik'st  a  strawne  scare- crow  in  the  new-sowne  field, 

Rear'd  on  some  sticke,  the  tender  corne  to  shield. 

Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  everie  deale, 

Like  a  broad  shak-forke  with  a  slender  Steele. 

Despised  nature  suit  them  once  aright, 

Their  bodie  to  their  coate,  both  now  mis-dight. 

Their  bodie  to  their  clothes  might  shapen  be, 

That  nill  their  clothes  shape  to  their  bodie. 

Meane  while  I  wonder  at  so  proud  a  backe, 

Whiles  th'  empty  guts  lowd  rumblen  for  long  lacke  : 

The  belly  envieth  the  back's  bright  glee, 

And  murmurs  at  such  inequality. 

The  backe  appears  unto  the  partial  eine, 

The  plaintive  belly  pleads  they  bribed  been  ; 

And  he,  for  want  of  better  advocate, 

Doth  to  the  ear  his  injury  relate. 

The  back,  insulting  o'er  the  belly's  need, 

Says,  Thou  thy  self,  I  others'  eyes  must  feed. 

The  maw,  the  guts,  all  inward  parts  complaine 

The  back's  great  pride,  and  their  own  secret  pjiine. 

Ye  witlesse  gallants,  I  beshrew  your  hearts, 

That  sets  such  discord  'twixt  agreeing  parts, 

Which  never  can  be  set  at  onement  more, 

Until  the  maw's  wide  mouth  be  stopt  with  store. 
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THE  CONCLUSION 

OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  SATIRES. 

Thus  have  I  writ,  in  smoother  cedar  tree, 

So  gentle  Satires,  penn'd  so  easily. 

Henceforth  I  write  in  crabbed  oak-tree  rinde, 

Search  they  that  mean  the  secret  meaning  find. 

Hold  out,  ye  guilty  and  ye  galled  hides, 

And  meet  my  far-fetch'd  stripes  with  waiting  sides. 
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Ye  lucklesse  rhymes,  whom  not  unkindly  spight 
Begot  long  since  of  truth  and  holy  rage, 
Lye  here  in  wombe  of  silence  and  still  night, 
Until  the  broils  of  next,  unquiet  age  : 

That  which  is  others'  grave  shall  be  your  wombe  > 
And  that  which  bears  you  your  eternal  tombe. 

Cease,  ere  you  gin  ;  and,  ere  ye  live,  be  dead  ; 

And  dye  and  live,  ere  ever  ye  be  borne  : 

And  be  not  bore,  ere  ye  be  buried ; 

Then  after  live,  sith  you  have  dy'd  beforne. 
When  I  am  dead  and  rotten  in  the  dust, 
Then  gin  to  live,  and  leave  when  others  lust. 
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For  when  I  dye,  shall  Envy  dye  with  me 

And  lie  deep  smother'd  with  my  marble  stone  ; 

Which,  while  I  live,  cannot  be  done  to  dye ; 

Nor,  if  your  life  gin  ere  my  life  be  done, 

Will  hardly  yield  t'await  my  mourning  hearse, 
But  for  my  dead  corps  change  my  living  verse. 

What  shall  the  ashes  of  my  senselesse  urne 

Need  to  regard  the  raving  world  above  ? 

Sith  afterwards  I  never  can  returne, 

To  feel  the  force  of  hatred  or  of  love  ? 

Oh  !  if  my  soul  could  see  their  post-hume  spight, 
Should  it  not  joy  and  triumph  in  the  sight  ? 

Whatever  eye  shalt  find  this  hateful  scrole 
After  the  date  of  my  deare  exequies, 
Ah !  pity  thou  my  plaining  orphan's  dole, 
That  faine  would  see  the  sunne  before  it  dies. 
It  dy'd  before :  now  let  it  live  againe  : 
Then  let  it  dye,  and  bide  some  famous  bane. 

Satis  est  potuisse  videri. 
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SATIRE  I. 

CHE  BAIAR  VUOL,  BAI. 

Who  dares  upbraid  these  open  rhymes  of  mine 

With  blindfold  Aquines,  or  darke  Venusine  ?  1 

Or  rough-hewn  Teretisius,  writ  in  th'  antique  vain 

Like  an  old  satire,  and  new  Flaccian  ? 

Which  who  reads  thrice,  and  rubs  his  rugged  brow, 

And  deep  indenteth  every  doubtful  row, 

Scoring  the  margent  with  his  blazing  stars, 

And  hundreth  crooked  interlinears, 

(Like  to  a  merchant's  debt- roll  new  defac'd, 

When  some  crack'd  Manour  cross'd  his  book  at  last) 

Should  all  in  rage  the  curse-beat  page  out-rive, 

And  in  each  dust-heap  bury  me  alive, 

Stamping  like  Bucephall,  whose  slackned  raines 

And  bloody  fet-locks  fry  with  seven  men's  braines : 

More  cruel  than  the  cravon  Satire's  ghost, 

That  bound  dead-bones  unto  a  burning  post  • 

Or  some  more  strait -lac'd  juror  of  the  rest, 

Impannel'd  of  an  Holy-Fax  inquest  : 

Yet  well  bethought,  stoops  down  and  reads  anew. 

u  The  best  lies  low,  and  loathes  the  shallow  view," 

Quoth  old  Eudemon,  when  his  gout-swolne  fist 

Gropes  for  his  double  ducates  in  his  chist : 

Then  buckle  close  his  carelesse  1yds  once  more, 

To  pose  the  poore-blind  snake  of  Epidaore.2 

That  Lyncius  may  be  match'd  with  Gaulard's  sight, 

That  sees  not  Paris  for  the  houses'  height ; 

1  See  Juvenal,  I.  51.  2  Horace,  Sat.  i.  3. 
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Or  wily  Cyppus,  that  can  winke  and  snort 

While  his  wife  dallies  on  Maecenas7  skort : 

Yet  when  he  hath  my  crabbed  pamphlet  red 

As  oftentimes  as  Philip  hath  been  dead, 

Bid  all  the  Furies  haunt  each  peevish  line 

That  thus  have  rack'd  their  friendly  reader's  eyne  ; 

Worse  than  the  Logogryphes1  of  later  times, 

Or  Hundreth  Riddles  shak'd  to  sleeve-lesse  rhymes. 

Should  I  endure  these  curses  and  despight, 

While  no  man's  eare  should  glow  at  what  I  write  ? 

Labeo  is  whipt,  and  laughs  me  in  the  face : 

Why  ?  for  I  smite  and  hide  the  galled  place. 

Gird  but  the  Cynick's  helmet  on  his  head, 

Cares  he  for  Talus,2  or  his  flayle  of  lead? 

Long  as  the  crafty  Cuttle  lieth  sure 

In  the  blacke  cloud  of  his  thicke  vomiture, 

Who  list  complaine  of  wronged  faith  or  fame, 

When  he  may  shift  it  to  another's  name  ? 

Calvus  can  scratch  his  elbow  and  can  smile, 

That  thrift-lesse  Pontice  bites  his  lip  the  while. 

Yet  I  intended  in  that  selfe  devise 

To  checke  the  churle  for  his  knowne  covetise. 

Each  points  his  straight  fore-finger  to  his  friend, 

Like  the  blind  dial  on  the  belfry  end. 

Who  turns  it  homeward,  to  say,  This  is  I, 

As  bolder  Socrates  in  the  comedy  ? 

But  single  out,  and  say  once  plat  and  plaine 

That  coy  Matrona  is  a  courtezan  ; 

Or  thou  false  Cryspus  choak'dst  thy  wealthy  guest, 

Whiles  he  lay  snoring  at  his  midnight  rest, 


1  Horace,  Sat.  i.  3. 


Sec  Spenser. 
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And  in  thy  dung-cart  didst  the  carkasse  shrine 
And  deepe  intombe  it  in  Port-Esqueline.1 
Proud  Trebius  lives,  for  all  his  princely  gait, 
On  third-hand  suits,  and  scrapings  of  the  plate. 
Titius  knew  not  where  to  shroude  his  head 
Until  he  did  a  dying  widow  wed, 
Whiles  she  lay  doating  on  her  death's  bed  ; 
!  And  now  hath  purchas'd  lands  with  one  night's  paine 
And  on  the  morrow  wooes  and  weds  againe. 
Now  see  I  fire-flakes  sparkle  from  his  eyes, 
Like  to  a  comet's  tayle  in  th'  angry  skies  : 
His  pouting  cheeks  puff  up  above  his  brow, 
Like  a  swolne  toad  touch'd  with  the  spider's  blow  : 
His  mouth  shrinks  side -ward  like  a  scornful  Playse, 
To  take  his  tired  ear's  ingrateful  place  : 
His  ears  hang  laving  like  a  new  lugg'd  swine, 
To  take  some  counsel  of  his  grieved  eyne. 
2sTow  laugh  I  loud,  and  break  my  splene  to  see 
This  pleasing  pastime  of  my  poesie  ; 
Much  better  than  a  Paris-garden  beare ; 2 
Or  prating  puppet  on  a  theatre  ; 
Or  Mimoe's  3  whistling  to  his  tabouret, 
Selling  a  laughter  for  a  cold  meal's  meat. 
Go  to  then,  ye  my  sacred  Semones,  4 
And  please  me  more  the  more  ye  do  displease. 
Care  we  for  all  those  bugs  of  idle  feare  ? 
For  Tigels  grinning  on  the  theatre  ? 
Or  scare-babe  threatnings  of  the  rascal  crew  ; 
Or  wind-spent  verdicts  of  each  ale-knight's  view ; 

1  Esquilia?  was  one  of  the  Roman  hills. 

2  The  Paris-garden  was  in  Southwark. 

8  Supposed  to  allude  to  Kempe  the  actor.    See  Wharton. 
4  A  Deity  of  an  inferior  order. 
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Whatever  breast  doth  freeze  for  such  false  dread 
Beshrew  his  base  white  liver  for  his  meed. 
Fond  were  that  pity,  and  that  feare  were  sin, 
To  spare  wast  leaves  that  so  deserved  bin. 
Those  tooth-lesse  toys  that  dropt  out  by  mis-hap? 
Be  but  as  lightning  to  a  thunder-clap. 
Shall  then  that  foul  infamous  Cyned's  hide 
Laugh  at  the  purple  wales  of  others'  side  ? 
Not,  if  he  were  as  near  as,  by  report, 
\  The  stewes  had  wont  be  to  th'  tennis  court. 
He,  that,  while  thousands  envy  at  his  bed, 
Neighs  after  bridals,  and  fresh  maidenhead  : 
While  slavish  Juno  dares  not  look  awry, 
To  frowne  at  such  imperious  rivalry  ; 
Not  tho'  she  sees  her  wedding  jewels  drest, 
To  make  new  bracelets  for  a  strumpet's  wrest ; 
Or,  like  some  strange  disguised  Messaline, 
Hires  a  night's  lodging  of  his  concubine  ; 
Whether  his  twilight-torch  of  love  do  call 
To  revels  of  uncleanly  musicall, 
Or  midnight  plays,  or  taverns  of  new  wine, 
Hye,  ye  white  aprons,  to  your  landlord's  signe  ; 
When  all,  save  toothlesse  age  or  infancy, 
Are  summon'd  to  the  Court  of  Yenery. 
Who  list  excuse  ?  when  chaster  dames  can  hire 
Some  snout-fair  stripling  to  their  apple-squire,1 
Whom,  staked  up  like  to  some  stallion-steed, 
They  keep  with  eggs  and  oysters  for  the  breed. 
O  Lucine !  barren  Caia  hath  an  heir, 
After  her  husband's  dozen  years'  despair. 

1  See  ante. — Also  Nabbc's  Microcosmus,  quoted  in  Mason's 
Supplement  to  Johnson. 
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And  now  the  bribed  mid- wife  swears  apace, 
The  bastard  babe  doth  bear  his  father's  face. 
But  hath  not  Lelia  pass'd  her  virgine  years  ? 
For  modest  shame  (God  wot !)  or  penal  fears  ? 
He  tells  a  merchant  tidings  of  a  prize, 
That  tells  Cynedo  of  such  novelties  ; 
Worth  little  less  than  landing  of  a  whale, 
Or  Gades'  spoils,  or  a  churl's  funerale. 
Go  bid  the  banes  and  point  the  bridal-day, 
His  broking  bawd  hath  got  a  noble  prey  : 
A  vacant  tenement,  an  honest  dowre 
Can  fit  his  pander  for  her  paramoure  ; 
That  he,  base  wretch,  may  clog  his  wit-old  head, 
And  give  him  hansel  of  his  Hymen-bed. 
Ho  !  all  ye  females  that  would  live  unshent, 
Fly  from  the  reach  of  Cyned's  regiment. 
If  Trent  be  drawn  to  dregs  and  Low  refuse, 
Hence,  ye  hot  lecher,  to  the  steaming  stewes. 
Tyber,  the  famous  sink  of  Christendome, 
Turn  thou  to  Thames,  and  Thames  run  towards 
Rome. 

Whatever  damned  streame  but  thine  were  meet, 
To  quench  his  lusting  liver's  boiling  heat  ? 
Thy  double  draught  may  quench  his  dog-days'  rage 
With  some  stale  Bacchis,  or  obsequious  page, 
When  writhen  Lena  makes  her  sale-set  shews 
Of  wooden  Venus  with  fair-limned  brows  ; 
Or  like  him  more  some  vailed  matron's  face, 
Or  trained  prentice  trading  in  the  place. 
The  close  adultresse,  where  her  name  is  red, 
Comes  crawling  from  her  husband's  lukewarm  bed, 
Her  carrion  skin  bedaub'd  with  odours  sweet, 
Groping  the  postern  with  her  bared  feet. 
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Now  play  the  Satire  whoso  list  for  me, 
Valentine  self,  or  some  as  chaste  as  he. 
In  vaine  she  wisheth  long  Alchmsena's  night, 
Cursing  the  hasty  dawning  of  the  light ; 
And  with  her  cruel  lady -star  uprose 
She  seeks  her  third  roust  on  her  silent  toes  ; 
Besmeared  all  with  loathsome  smoake  of  lust, 
Like  Acheron's  stemes,  or  smoldring  sulphur  dust : 
Yet  all  day  sits  she  simpering  in  her  mew,1 
Like  some  chaste  dame,  or  shrined  saint  in  shew  ; 
Whiles  he  lies  wallowing  with  a  westy-hed 
And  palish  carcasse,  on  his  brothel-bed, 
Till  his  salt  bowels  boile  with  poisonous  fire  ; 
Right  Hercules  with  his  second  Deianire. 
O  Esculape  !  how  rife  is  physick  made, 
;When  each  brass -basen  can  professe  the  trade 
Of  ridding  pocky  wretches  from  their  paine, 
And  do  the  beastly  cure  for  ten  groats'  gaine  ? 
All  these  and  more  deserve  some  blood- drawn  lines, 
But  my  six  cords  beene  of  too  loose  a  twine  : 
Stay  till  my  beard  shall  sweep  mine  aged  breast, 
Then  shall  I  seem  an  awful  Satyrist :  a 
While  now  my  rhymes  relish  of  the  ferule  still, 
Some  nose-wise  pedant  saith  ;  whose  deep-seen  skill 
Hath  three  times  construed  either  Flaccus  o'er, 
And  thrice  rehears'd  them  in  his  trivial  floore. 
So  let  them  tax  me  for  my  hot  blood's  rage, 
Rather  than  say  I  doated  in  my  age. 

1  See  Book  IV.  Sat.  4,  and  Todd's  Spenser,  2  vol.  p.  161. 

2  See  Persius,  Sat.  I. 
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SATIRE  II. 

ARCADES  AMBO. 

I  Old  driveling  Lolio  drudges  all  he  can 
{ To  make  his  eldest  sonne  a  gentleman. 

Who  can  despaire  that  sees  another  thrive, 

By  loan1  of  twelve-pence  to  an  oyster- wive  ? 

When  a  craz'd  scaffold,  and  a  rotten  stage, 

Was  all  rich  Nsevius  his  heritage. 

Nought  spendeth  he  for  feare,  nor  spares  for  cost : 

And  all  he  spends  and  spares  besides  is  lost, 
i  Himself  goes  patched  like  some  bare  cottyer, 

Lest  he  might  ought  the  future  stocke  appeyre. 

Let  giddy  Cosmius  change  his  choice  array, 

Like  as  the  Turk  his  tents,  thrice  in  a  day, 

And  all  to  sun  and  air  his  suits  untold 

(From  spightful  moths,  and  frets,  and  hoary  mold  ; 
Bearing  his  pawn-laid  lands  upon  his  backe, 
As  snailes  their  shells,  or  pedlers  do  their  packe. 
Who  cannot  shine  in  tissues  and  pure  gold, 
That  hath  his  lands  and  patrimony  sold  ? 
(Lolio's  side-coat  is  rough  Pampilian, 
•^Gilded  with  drops  that  downe  the  bosome  ran ; 
jWhite  carsey  hose,  patched  on  either  knee, 
The  very  embleme  of  good  husbandry  ; 
And  a  knit  night- cap  made  of  coursest  twine, 
With  two  long  labels  button'd  to  his  chin  : 
So  rides  he  mounted  on  the  market-day, 
Upon  a  straw-stuff'd  pannel  all  the  way, 

1  See  Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 
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With  a  maund  charg'd  with  houshold  merchandize, 
With  eggs,  or  white-meate,  from  both  dayries ; 
And  with  that  buys  he  rost  for  Sunday  noone, 
Proud  how  he  made  that  week's  provision. 
Else  is  he  stall-fed  on  the  workey-day, 
With  browne-bread  crusts  soften'd  in  sodden  whey, 
Or  water-gruell ;  or  those  paups  of  meale, 
That  Maro  makes  his  Simule  and  Cybeale : 
Or  once  a  weeke,  perhaps,  for  novelty, 
Reez'd  bacon  soords  shall  feast  his  family ; 
And  weens  this  more  than  one  egg  cleft  in  twaine, 
To  feast  some  patrone  and  his  chappelaine ; 
)  Or  more  than  is  some  hungry  gallant's  dole, 
That  in  a  dearth  runs  sneaking  to  an  hole, 
And  leaves  his  man  and  dog  to  keepe  his  hall 
Least  the  wild  roome  should  run  forth  of  the  wall. 
Good  man !  him  list  not  spend  his  idle  meales 
In  quinsing  plovers,  or  in  winning  quailes  ; 
Nor  toot  in  Cheap-side  baskets  earne  and  late 
To  set  the  first  tooth  in  some  novell-cate. 
Let  sweet-mouth'd  Mercia  bid  what  crowns  she 
please 

For  half-red  cherries,  or  greene  garden-pease, 
Or  the  first  artichoaks  of  all  the  yeare, 
To  make  so  lavish  cost  for  little  cheare  : 

| When  Lolio  feasteth  in  his  revelling  fit. 
Some  starved  pullen  scoures  the  rusted  spit. 
For  else  how  should  his  sonne  maintained  be 
At  Inns  of  Court  or  of  the  Chancery  : 
There  to  learn  law,  and  courtly  carriage, 

vTo  make  amends  for  his  mean  parentage ; 
Where  he,  unknowne,  and  ruffling  as  he  can, 
Goes  current  ech-where  for  a  gentleman  ? 
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While  yet  he  rousteth  at  some  uncouth  signe, 

Nor  never  red  his  tenure's  second  line. 

What  broker's  lousy  wardrobe  cannot  reach 

With  tissued  panes  to  prancke  each  peasant's  breech  ? 

Couldst  thou  but  give  the  wall,  the  cap,  the  knee, 

To  proud  Sartorio  that  goes  straddling  by  : 

Wer't  not  the  needle,  pricked  on  his  sleeve, 

Doth  by  good  hap  the  secret  watch-word  give  ? 

But  hear'st  thou  Lolio's  sonne  ?  gin  not  thy  gaite 

Until  the  evening  owl  or  bloody  bat : 

Never  until  the  lamps  of  Paul's  been  light, 

And  niggard  lanterns  shade  the  moon-shine  night 

Then,  when  the  guilty  bankrupt,  in  bold  dreade, 

From  his  close  cabbin  thrusts  his  shrinking  heade, 

That  hath  been  long  in  shady  shelter  pent 

Imprisoned  for  feare  of  prisonment ; 

May  be  some  russet-coat  Parochian 

Shall  call  thee  cousin,  friend,  or  countryman, 

And  for  thy  hoped  fist  crossing  the  streete 

Shall  in  his  father's  name  his  god-son  greete. 

Could  never  man  work  thee  a  worser  shame, 

Than  once  to  minge  thy  father's  odious  name  : 

Whose  mention  were  alike  to  thee  as  leve 

As  a  catch-poll's  fist  unto  a  bankrupt's  sleeve ; 

Or  an  Hos  ego  from  old  Petrarch's  spright 

Unto  a  plagiary  sonnet-wright. 

There,  soon  as  he  can  kiss  his  hand  in  gree,1 

And  with  good  grace  bow  it  below  the  knee, 

Or  make  a  Spanish  face  with  fauning  cheere, 

With  th1  iland-conge  like  a  cavalier, 

And  shake  his  head,  and  cringe  his  neck  and  side, 

Home  hies  he  in  his  father's  farm  to  bide. 


1  For  "  prendi  in  grado,"  see  Todd's  Spenser,  2  vol.  153. 
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The  tenants  wonder  at  their  land-lord's  sonne, 
\  And  blesse  them  at  so  sudden  comming  on, 
More  than  who  vies  his  pence  to  view  some  trick 
Of  stranges  Moroccoe's1  dumb  arithmetick, 
Or  the  young  elephant,  or  two-tayl'd  steere, 
Or  the  rigg'd  camell,  or  the  fiddling  frere. 
Nay  then  his  Hodge  shall  leave  the  plough  and  waine, 
And  buy  a  booke,  and  go  to  Schole  againe. 
Why  mought  not  he  as  well  as  others  done, 
Rise  from  his  fescue  to  his  Littleton  ? 
Fools  !  they  may  feed  with  words  and  live  by  ayre, 
|  That  climb  to  honour  by  the  pulpit's  stayre  : 
■  Sit  seven  years  pining  in  an  Anchored  cheyre, 

To  win  some  patched  shreds  of  Minivere  ; 
'.  And  seven  more  plod  at  a  patron's  tayle 
To  get  a  gelded  chapel's  cheaper  sayle. 
Old  Lolio  sees,  and  laugheth  in  his  sleeve 
At  the  great  hope  they  and  his  state  do  give. 
But  that,  which  glads  and  makes  him  proud'st  of  all, 
Is  when  the  brabling  neighbours  on  him  call 
For  counsel  in  some  crabbed  case  of  law, 
Or  some  indentments,  or  some  bond  to  draw : 
His  neighbour's  goose  hath  grazed  on  his  lea, 
What  action  mought  be  enter'd  in  the  plea? 
So  new-faH'n  lands  have  made  him  in  request, 
That  now  he  looks  as  lofty  as  the  best. 

1  "  This  alludes  to  a  pamphlet  called  '  Marocco's  Extations, 
or  Banke's  Bay  Horse  in  a  Trance/  4to.  1595.  It  is  a  dia- 
logue between  Bankes  and  his  Horse ;  and  begins  1  Holla, 
Marocco,  whose  mare  is  dead?'  &c.  There  is  a  wooden  print 
prefixed  of  the  master  and  his  horse,  and  a  pair  of  dice  on  the 
floor.  The  horse  stands  on  his  hind  legs  with  a  stick  in  his 
mouth  to  point  with/' — Note  by  Isaac  Reed,  quoted  in  Willis's 
edition  of  Hall. 
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And  well  done  Lolio,  like  a  thrifty  syre, 
'Twere  pity  but  thy  sonne  should  prove  a  squire. 
How  I  fore-see  in  many  ages  past, 
When  Lolio's  caytive  name  is  quite  defa'st, 
Thine  heir,  thine  heir's  heir,  and  his  heir  again 
From  out  the  loins  of  careful  Lolian, 
Shall  climb  up  to  the  chancell  pewes  on  high, 
\  And  rule  and  raigne  in  their  rich  tenancy ; 
When,  perch'd  aloft  to  perfect  their  estate, 
They  rack  their  rents  unto  a  treble  rate ; 
And  hedge  in  all  the  neighbour  common  lands, 
And  clodge  their  slavish  tenants  with  commands  ; 
Whiles  they,  poor  souls,  with  feeling  sigh  complaine, 
And  wish  old  Lolio  were  alive  againe, 
And  praise  his  gentle  soule  and  wish  it  well, 
And  of  his  friendly  facts  full  often  tell, 
His  father  dead !  tush,  no  it  was  not  he, 
He  finds  records  of  his  great  pedigree  ; 
And  tells  how  first  his  famous  ancestor 
Did  come  in  long  since  with  the  Conquerour. 
Nor  hath  some  bribed  herald  first  assign'd 
His  quartered  arms  and  crest  of  gentle  kind ; 
The  Scottish  Barnacle,  if  I  might  choose, 
^That,  of  a  worme,  doth  waxe  a  winged  goose. 
Nathlesse  some  hungry  squire,  for  hope  of  good, 
Matches  the  churl's  sonne  into  gentle  blood ; 
Whose  sonne  more  justly  of  his  gentry  boasts, 
Than  who  were  borne  at  two  pide-painted  posts, 
And  had  some  traunting  chapman  to  his  syre, 
That  trafficked  both  by  water  and  by  fyre. 
O  times !  since  ever  Rome  did  kings  create, 
Brasse  gentlemen,  and  Caesars  Laureate ! 
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SATIRE  in. 

Fuimus  troes.    veJ,  vix  ea  nostra. 

What  boots  it,  Pontice,1  tho*  thou  could'st  discourse 

Of  a  long  golden  line  of  ancestours  ? 

Or  shew  their  painted  faces  gayly  drest, 

From  ever  since  before  the  last  conquest  ? 

Or  tedious  bead-rolls  of  descended  blood, 

From  father  Japhet  since  Ducalion's  flood? 

Or  call  some  old  church-windows  to  record ; 

The  age  of  thy  fair  armes  ;  

Or  find  some  figures  halfe  obliterate 

In  rain -beat  marble  near  to  the  church-gate 

Upon  a  crosse-legg'd  tombe  ? 2  what  boots  it  thee 

To  shew  the  rusted  buckle  that  did  tie 

The  garter  of  thy  greatest  grand-sire's  knee  ? 

What  to  reserve  their  relicks  many  yeares, 

Their  silver- spurs,  or  spils  of  broken  speares  ? 

Or  cite  old  Ocland's  verse,  how  they  did  weild3 

The  wars  in  Turwin  or  in  Turney  field  ? 

And,  if  thou  canst  in  picking  strawes  engage 

In  one  half  day  thy  father's  heritage  ; 

Or  hide  whatever  treasures  he  thee  got, 

In  some  deep  cock-pit ;  or,  in  desp'rate  lot 

Upon  a  six-square  piece  of  ivory, 

Throw  both  thy  self  and  thy  posterity  ; 

Or  if  (O  shame !)  in  hired  harlot's  bed 

Thy  wealthy  heir- dome  thou  have  buried  : 

1  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  L.  i. 

2  Ibid.  L.  iv. 

8  Ibid.  viii.  L.  ix.,  and  Walton's  Hist.  English  Poetry,  iiL 
314. 
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Then  Pontice,  little  boots  thee  to  discourse 
Of  a  long  golden  line  of  ancestors. 
VVentrous  Fortunio  his  farm  hath  sold, 
And  gads  to  Guiane  land  to  fish  for  gold ; 
Meeting  perhaps,  if  Orenoque  deny, 
Some  straggling  pinnace  of  Polonian  Rye. 
Then  comes  home  floating  with  a  silken  saile, 
That  Severne  shaketh  with  his  cannon-peale ; 
Wiser  Raymundus,  in  his  closet  pent, 
Laughs  at  such  danger  and  adventurement ; 
\  When  half  his  lands  are  spent  in  golden  smoke, 
\And  now  his  second  hopeful  glasse  is  broke ; 
But  yet,  if  haply  his  third  fornace  hold, 
Devoteth  all  his  pots  and  pans  to  gold  : 
So  spend  thou,  Pontice,  if  thou  canst  not  spare, 
Like  some  stout  seaman,  or  philosopher. 
And  were  thy  fathers  gentle  ?  that's  their  praise  ;* 
No  thank  to  thee,  by  whom  their  name  decays : 
By  virtue  got  they  it,  and  valourous  deed ; 
Do  thou  so,  Pontice,  and  be  honoured. 
But  els,  look  how  their  virtue  was  their  owne, 
Not  capable  of  propagation, 
Right  so  their  titles  been,  nor  can  be  thine, 
Whose  ill  deserts  might  blancke  their  golden  line.2 
Tell  me,  thou  gentle  Trojan,  doth  thou  prize 
Thy  brute  beasts'  worth  by  their  dams'  qualities  ? 
Say'st  thou,  this  colt  shall  prove  a  swift-pac'd  steed, 
Only  because  a  Jennet  did  him  breed  ? 
Or  say'st  thou,  this  same  horse  shall  winn  the  prize, 
Because  his  dam  was  swiftest  Trunchefice, 
Or  Runcevall  his  sire  ?  himself  a  Gallaway  ? 
Whiles,  like  a  tireling  jade,  he  lags  half-way  ; 

1  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  L.  xix.  2  Ibid.  L.  lxxvi. 
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Or  whiles  thou  seest  some  of  thy  stallion-race, 

Their  eyes  boar'd  out,  masking  the  miller's  maze, 

Like  to  a  Scythian  slave  sworne  to  the  payle, 

Or  dragging  froathy  barrels  at  his  tayle  ? 

Albe  wise  Nature,  in  her  providence, 

Wont,  in  the  want  of  reason  and  of  sense, 

Traduce  the  native  virtue  with  the  kind, 

Making  all  brute  and  senselesse  things  inclin'd 

Unto  their  cause,  or  place  where  they  were  sowne  j 

That  one  is  like  to  all,  and  all  like  one  : 

Was  never  fox,  but  wily  cubs  begets  : 

The  bear  his  fiercenesse  to  his  brood  besets : 

Nor  fearful  hare  falls  out  of  lyon's  seed, 

Nor  eagle  wont  the  tender  dove1  to  breed  : 

Creet  ever  wont  the  cypress  sad  to  bear, 

Acheron  banks  the  palish  popelare : 

The  palm  doth  rifely  rise  in  Jury  field, 

And  Alpheus'  waters  nought  but  olives  wild  : 

Asopus  breeds  big  bull-rushes  alone, 

Meander,  heath  ;  peaches  by  Nilus  growne  : 

An  English  wolfe,  an  Irish  toad  to  see, 

Were  as  a  chast-man  nurs'd  in  Italy. 

1  See  Horace,  Lib.  iv.  Ode  iv.  L.  30  Also  Brome's  Horace, 

edition  1646,  page  133. 

16  A  valiant  man  gets  men  of  spirit ; 

"  Ev'n  beasts  their  fathers'  mindes  inherit ; 

"  Nor  doth  the  bird  of  Jove 

"  Get  a  degenerous  dove." — 

And  Southwards  Horace,  edition  1649,  p.  98. 

u  From  good  and  valiant  men  the  like  proceed, 
"  So  kine  and  horses  follow  all  their  breed. 
"An  eagle  fierce  ne're  bread  a  gentle  dove, 
"  But  learning  innate  vertne  doth  promove." — 

Note  in  Willis'  Edition. 
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And  now,  when  nature  gives  another  guide 

To  human-kind,  that  in  his  bosome  bides, 

Above  instinct,  his  reason  and  discourse, 

His  being  better,  is  his  life  the  worse  ! 

Ah  me !  how  seldome  see  we  sonnes  succeed 

Their  fathers'  praise,  in  prowesse  and  great  deed  ! 

Yet,  certes,  if  the  syre  be  ill  inclin'd, 

His  faults  befal  his  sonnes  by  course  of  kind. 

Scaurus  was  covetous,  his  sonne  not  so  ; 

But  not  his  pared  nayle  will  he  forego. 

Florian,  the  syre,  did  women  love  alife, 

And  so  his  sonne  doth  too  ;  all,  but  his  wife. 

Brag  of  thy  father's  faults  :  they  are  thine  own. 

Brag  of  his  lands,  if  those  bee  not  foregone. 

Brag  of  thine  own  good  deeds  ;  for  they  are  thine : 

More  than  his  life,  or  lands,  or  golden  line. 


SATIRE  IV. 

PLUS  BEAU  QUE  FORT.  ' 

Can  I  not  touch  some  upstart  carpet- shield 
Of  Lolio's  sonne,  that  never  saw  the  field  ; 
Or  taxe  wild  Pontice  for  his  luxuries, 
But  straight  they  tell  me  of  Tiresias' 1  eyes  ? 

1  Tiresias,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  soothsayers  of  antiquity, 
the  son  of  Everus  and  the  nymph  Charicle,  was  blind,  and  seve- 
ral causes  were  assigned  for  it.  Some  ascribed  it  to  the  resent- 
ment of  Minerva — others  to  that  of  Juno — while  some  say  that 
the  gods,  not  thinking  it  proper  that  he  should  reveal  to  mortals 
what  they  desired  to  conceal  from  them,  deprived  him  of  sight. 
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Or  lucklesse  Collingborn's 1  feeding  of  the  crowes, 

Or  hundreth  scalps  which  Thames  still  underflowes, 

But  straight  Sigalion  nods  and  knits  his  browes, 

And  winkes  and  waftes  his  warning  hand  for  feare, 

And  lisps  some  silent  letters  in  my  eare  ? 

Have  I  not  vow'd  for  shunning  such  debate 

(Pardon,  ye  Satires),  to  degenerate  ? 

And,  wading  low  in  the  plebeian  lake, 

That  no  salt  wave  shall  froth  upon  my  backe. 

Let  Labeo,  or  who  else  list  for  me, 

Go  loose  his  ears  and  fall  to  alchymie. 

Only  let  Gallio  give  me  leave  a  while 

To  schoole  him  once,  or  ere  I  change  my  style. 

O  lawlesse  paunch  !  the  cause  of  much  despight, 

Through  raunging  of  a  currish  appetite, 

When  spleenish  morsels  cram  the  gaping  maw, 

Withouten  diet's  care  or  trencher-law ; 

Tho1  never  have  I  Salerne  rhymes  profest, 

To  be  some  lady's  trencher-critick  guest 

Whiles  each  bit  cooleth  for  the  oracle, 

Whose  sentence  charms  it  with  a  rhyming  spell : 

Touch  not  this  coler,  that  melancholy  : 

This  bit  were  dry  and  hot,  that  cold  and  dry. 

Yet  can  I  set  my  Gallio's  dieting, 

A  pestle  of  a  lark,  or  plover's  wing  ; 

And  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  eyne 

On  grosser  bacon,  or  salt  haberdine,2 

Or  dried  flitches  of  some  smoked  beeve, 

Hang'd  on  a  writhen  with  since  Martin's  eve, 

Or  burnt  larke's  hceles,  or  rashers  raw  and  grene, 

Or  melancholick  liver  of  an  hen, 

1  See  this  legend  in  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates, 

2  A  dried  codfish. 
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Which  stout  Voravo  brags  to  make  his  feast, 

And  claps  his  hand  on  his  brave  ostridge-breast, 

Then  falls  to  praise  the  hardy  Janizar 

That  sucks  his  horse  side,  thirsting  in  the  war  : 

Lastly,  to  seal  up  all  that  he  hath  spoke, 

QuafFes  a  whole  tunnell  of  tobacco  smoke. 

If  Martius  in  boystrous  buffs  be  dress'd, 

Branded  with  iron  plates  upon  the  breast, 

And  pointed  on  the  shoulders  for  the  nonce, 

As  new-come  from  the  Belgian  garrisons, 

What  should  thou  need  to  envy  ought  at  that, 

When  as  thou  smellest  like  a  civet-cat  ? 

When  as  thine  oyled  locks  smooth  platted  fall, 

Shining  like  varnish'd  pictures  on  a  wall? 

When  a  plum'd  fanne  may  shade  thy  chalked  face, 

And  lawny  strips  thy  naked  bosom  grace. 

Tf  brabbling  Make-  Fray,  at  each  fair  and  size, 

Picks  quarrels  for  to  shew  his  valiantize  ; 

Straight  pressed,  for  an  hungry  Swizzer's  pay, 

To  thrust  his  fist  to  each  part  of  the  fray  ; 

And,  piping  hot,  puffs  toward  the  pointed  plaine, 

With  a  broad  Scot,  or  proking  spit  of  Spaine  ; 

Or  hoyseth  sayle  up  to  a  forraine  shore, 

That  he  may  live  a  lawlesse  conquerour  : 

If  some  such  desp'rate  hackster  shall  devise 

To  rouse  thine  hare's-heart  from  her  cowardice, 

As  idle  children  striving  to  excell 

In  blowing  bubbles  from  an  empty  shell ; 

Oh  Hercules !  how  like  to  prove  a  man, 

That  all  so  rath  thy  warlike  life  began  ? 

Thy  mother  could  thee  for  thy  cradle  set 

Her  husband's  rusty  iron  corselet  ; 
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Whose  jargling  sound  might  rock  her  babe  to  rest, 
That  never  plain'd  of  his  uneasy  nest : 
There  did  he  dreame  of  dreary  wars  at  hand, 
And  woke,  and  fought,  and  won,  ere  he  could  stand. 
But  who  hath  seene  the  lambs  of  Tarentine,1 
May  guesse  what  Gallio  his  manners  beene  : 
All  soft  as  is  the  falling  thistle- downe, 
Soft  as  the  fumy  ball,  or  Moman's  crowne. 
Now  Gallio,  gins  thy  youthly  heat  to  raigne 
In  every  vigorous  limb  and  swelling  vaine. 
Time  bids  thee  raise  thy  headstrong  thoughts  on  high, 
To  valour  and  adventrous  chivalry : 
Pawne  thou  no  glove  for  challenge  of  the  deed, 
Nor  make  thy  Quintaine  others'  armed  head 
T'  enrich  the  waiting  herald  with  thy  shame, 
And  make  thy  losse  the  scornful  scaffold's  game. 
Wars,  God  forefend !  nay  God  defend  from  war  ! 
Soone  are  sonnes  spent,  that  not  soon  reared  are. 
Gallio  may  pull  me  roses  ere  they  fall, 
Or  in  his  net  entrap  the  tennis-ball, 
Or  tend  his  spar-hawke  mantling  in  her  mew, 
Or  yelping  beagles'  busy  heeles  pursue, 
Or  watch  a  sinking  corke  upon  the  shore, 
Or  halter  finches  through  a  privy  doore, 
Or  list  he  spend  the  time  in  sportful  game, 
In  daily  courting  of  his  lovely  dame, 
Hang  on  her  lips,  melt  in  her  wanton  eye, 
Dance  in  her  hand,  joy  in  her  jollity  ; 
Here's  little  perill,  and  much  lesser  paine. 
So  timely  Hymen  do  the  rest  restraine. 
Hye,  wanton  Gallio,  and  wed  betime, 
Why  should'st  thou  leese  the  pleasures  of  thy  prime  ? 
1  Juv.  >Sat.  viii.  L.  xiv. 
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Seest  thou  the  rose-leaves  fall  ungathered  ? 
Then  hye  thee,  wanton  Gallio,  to  wed. 
Let  ring  and  ferule  meet  upon  thine  hand, 
And  Lucine's  girdle  with  her  swathing-band. 
Hye  thee,  and  give  the  world  yet  one  dwarfe  more, 
Such  as  it  got  when  thou  thy  selfe  wast  bore. 
Looke  not  for  warning  of  thy  bloomed  chin  : 
Can  ever  happinesse  too  soone  begin  ? 
Virginius  vow'd  to  keep  his  maiden-head, 
And  eats  chast  lettice,  and  drinks  poppy- seed, 
And  smells  on  camphire  fasting  ;  and,  that  done, 
Long  hath  he  liv'd,  chaste  as  a  vailed  nunne  ; 
Free  as  a  new-absolved  damosell, 
That  Frere  Cornelius  shrived  in  his  cell : 
Till,  now  he  wax'd  a  toothlesse  bachelour, 
He  thaws  like  Chaucer's  frosty  Janivere  ; 
And  sets  a  month's  mind  upon  smiling  May, 
And  dyes  his  beard  that  did  his  age  bewray ; 
Biting  on  annys-seede  and  rose-marine, 
Which  might  the  fume  of  his  rot  lungs  refine  : 
Now  he  in  Charon's  barge  a  bride  doth  seeke, 
The  maidens  mocke,  and  call  him  withered  leeke, 
That  with  a  greene  tayle  hath  an  hoary  head  ; 
And  now  he  would,  and  now  he  cannot  wed. 


SATIRE  V. 

STUPET  ALBIUS  iERE. 

Would  now  that  Matho  were  the  Satyrist, 
That  some  fat  bribe  might  grease  him  in  the  fist ; 
For  which  he  need  not  brawl  at  any  bar, 
Nor  kisse  the  booke  to  be  a  perjurer  : 
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Who  else  would  scorne  his  silence  to  have  sold. 
And  have  his  tongue  tyed  with  strings  of  gold  ? 
Curius  is  dead,  and  buried  long  since, 
And  all  that  loved  golden  Abstinence. 
Might  he  not  well  repine  at  his  old  fee, 
Would  he  but  spare  to  speake  of  usury  ? 
Hirelings  enow  beside  can  be  so  base, 
Tho'  we  should  scorne  each  bribing  varlet's  brasse  : 
Yet  he  and  I  could  shun  each  jealous  head, 
Sticking  our  thumbs  close  to  our  girdle-stead  : 
Tho'  were  they  manicled  behind  our  backe, 
Another's  fist  can  serve  our  fees  to  take. 
Yet  pursy  Euclio,  cheerly  smiling,  pray'd 
That  my  sharp  words  might  curtal  their  side  trade  : 
[  For  thousands  beene  in  every  governall 
That  live  by  losse,  and  rise  by  others7  fall. 
Whatever  sickly  sheepe  so  secret  dies, 
But  some  foule  raven  hath  bespoke  his  eyes  ? 

What  else  makes  N  ,  when  his  lands  are  spent, 

Go  shaking  like  a  threadbare  malecontent ; 
Whose  band-lesse  bonnet  vailes  his  o'er-grown  chin, 
And  sullen  rags  bewray  his  morphew'd  skin  ? 
So  ships  he  to  the  wolfish  western  isle, 
Among  the  savage  kernes  in  sad  exile  ; 
Or  in  the  Turkish  wars,  at  Caesar's  pay, 
To  rub  his  life  out  till  the  latest  day. 
Another  shifting  gallant  to  forecast 
To  gull  his  hostess  for  a  month's  repast, 
With  some  gall'd  trunk,  ballast  with  straw  and 
stone, 

Left  for  the  pawn  of  his  provision. 

ITud  F  's  shop  layn  fallow  but  from  hence, 

His  doores  close  seal'd  as  in  some  pestilence, 
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Whiles  his  light  heeles  their  fearful  flight  can  take. 
To  get  some  badgelesse  blue  upon  his  back  ? 
Tocullio  was  a  wealthy  usurer, 
Such  store  of  incomes  had  he  every  year, 
By  bushels  was  he  wont  to  mete  his  coine, 
As  did  the  olde  wife  of  Trimalcion. 
Could  he  do  more,  that  finds  an  idle  roome 
For  many  hundreth  thousands  on  a  toombe  ? 
Or  who  rears  up  four  free-schooles  in  his  age, 
Of  his  old  pillage,  and  damn'd  surplusage  ? 
Yet  now  he  swore,  by  that  sweete  crosse  he  kiss'd 
(That  silver  crosse,  where  he  had  sacrific'd 
His  coveting  soule,  by  his  desire's  owne  doome, 
Daily  to  die  the  devil's  martyrdome) 
His  angels  were  all  flowne  up  to  their  sky, 
And  had  forsooke  his  naked  treasury. 
Farewell  Astrea  and  her  weights  of  gold, 
Until  his  lingring  calends  once  be  told  ; 
Nought  left  behind   but  wax  and  parchment 
scroles, 

Like  Lucian's  dreame  that  silver  turn'd  to  coals. 
Should' st  thou  him  credit,  that  nould  credit  thee  ? 
Yes,  and  may'st  sweare  he  swore  the  verity. 
(The  ding-thrift  heir  his  shift-got  summe  mispent, 
Comes  drooping  like  a  pennylesse  penitent, 
And  beats  his  faint  fist  on  Tocullio's  doore, 
It  lost  the  last,  and  now  must  call  for  more. 
Now  hath  the  spider  caught  a  wand'ring  fly, 
And  draws  her  captive  at  her  cruel  thigh  : 
Soon  is  his  errand  read  in  his  pale  face, 
Which  bears  dumb  characters  of  every  case. 
So  Cyned's  dusky  cheeke  and  fiery  eye, 
And  hairlesse  brow,  tells  where  he  last  did  lye. 
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So  Matho  doth  bewray  his  guilty  thought, 
While  his  pale  face  doth  say  his  cause  is  nought. 
Seest  thou  the  wary  angler  trayle  along 
His  feeble  line,  soone  as  some  pike  too  strong 
Hath  swallowed  the  bate  that  scornes  the  shore, 
Yet  now  near-hand  cannot  resist  no  more. 
So  lieth  he  aloofe  in  smooth  pretence, 
To  hide  his  rough  intended  violence  : 
As  he,  that,  under  name  of  Christmas  cheere 
Can  starve  his  tennants  all  th'  ensuing  yeare. 
Paper  and  wax,  (God  wot !)  a  weake  repay 
For  such  deepe  debts  and  downstakt  sums  as  they. 
Write,  seale,  deliver,  take,  go  spend  and  speede, 
And  yet  full  hardly  could  his  present  need 
Part  with  such  sum ;  for  but  as  yester-late 
Did  Furnus  offer  pen-worths  at  easy  rate, 
For  small  disbursment :  he  the  bankes  hath  broke, 
And  needs  mote  now  some  further  playne  overlook  ; 
Yet,  ere  he  go,  faine  would  he  be  releast, 
Hye  you,  ye  ravens,  hye  you  to  the  feast. 
Provided  that  thy  lands  are  left  entire, 
To  be  redeem'd  or  ere  thy  day  expire ; 
Then  shalt  thou  teare  those  idle  paper  bonds 
That  thus  had  fettered  thy  pawned  lands. 
Ah  foole !  for  sooner  shalt  thou  sell  the  rest 
Than  stake  ought  for  thy  former  interest ; 
When  it  shall  grind  thy  grating  gall  for  shame, 
To  see  the  lands  that  bear  thy  grandsWs  name 
Become  a  dunghill  peasant's  summer-hall, 
Or  lonely  hermit's  cage  inhospitall  ; 
A  pining  gourmand,  an  imperious  slave, 
An  horse-leech,  barren  wombe  and  gaping  grave  ;* 
1  Proverbs,  chap.  xxx.  verses  15,  16. 
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A  legal  thiefe,  a  bloodlesse  murtherer, 

A  fiend  incarnate,  a  false  usurer : 

Albe  such  mayne  extort  scorns  to  be  pent 

In  the  clay  walls  of  thatched  tenement : 

For,  certes,  no  man  of  a  low  degree 

May  bid  two  guests,  or  gout,  or  usury : 

Unlesse  some  base  hedge- creeping  Collybist 

Scatters  his  refuse  scraps  on  whom  he  list, 

For  Easter  gloves,  or  for  a  shrove- tide  hen, 

Which,  bought  to  give,  he  takes  to  sell  again. 

I  do  not  meane  some  glozing  merchant's  feate, 

That  laugheth  at  the  cozened  world's  deceit, 

When  as  an  hundred  stocks  lie  in  his  fist, 

He  leaks  and  sinks,  and  breaketh  when  he  list. 

But  Nummius  eas'd  the  needy  gallant's  care 

With  a  base  bargain  of  his  blowen  ware 

Of  fusted  hops,  now  lost  for  lack  of  sale, 

Or  mould  brown  paper  that  could  nought  availe  ; 

Or  what  he  cannot  utter  otherwise, 

May  pleasure  Fridoline  for  treble  price  : 

Whiles  his  false  broker  lieth  in  the  wind, 

And  for  a  present  chapman  is  assigned, 

The  cut-throat  wretch  for  their  compacted  gaine 

Buys  all  but  for  one  quarter  of  the  mayne  ; 

Whiles,  if  he  chance  to  breake  his  deare-bought  day, 

And  forfeit,  for  default  of  due  repay, 

His  late  intangled  lands  ;  then,  Fridoline, 

Buy  thee  a  wallet,  and  go  beg  or  pine. 

If  Mammon's  selfe  should  ever  live  with  men. 

Mammon  himself  shall  be  a  citizen. 
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SATIRE  VI. 

QUID  PLACET  ERGO  ? 

I  wot  not  how  the  world's  degenerate,1 

That  men  or  know,  or  like  not  their  estate  : 

Out  from  the  Gades  up  to  th'  eastern  morne, 

Not  one  but  holds  his  native  state  forlone. 

When  comely  striplings  wish  it  were  their  chance, 

For  Csenis'  distafFe  to  exchange  their  lance, 

And  weare  curl'd  perriwigs,  and  chalk  their  face, 

And  still  are  poring  on  their  pocket-glasse. 

Tyr'd  with  pinn'd  ruffs  and  fans,  and  partlet  strips, 

And  busks  and  verdingales2  about  their  hips  ; 

And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace, 

And  make  their  napkin  for  their  spitting  place, 

And  gripe  their  waist  within  a  narrow  span  : 

Fond  Caenis  that  would'st  wish  to  be  a  man  ! 

Whose  manish  huswives  like  their  refuse  state, 

And  make  a  drudge  of  their  uxorious  mate  ; 

Who,  like  a  cot-queene,  freezeth  at  the  rock, 

Whiles  his  breech't  dame  doth  man  the  forre  in  stock 

Is't  not  a  shame  to  see  each  homely  groome 

Sit  perched  in  an  idle  chariot  roome, 

That  were  not  meete  some  pannel  to  bestride, 

Surcingled  to  a  galled  hackney's  hide? 

Each  muck-worme  will  be  rich  with  lawlesse  gaine, 

Altho'  he  smother  up  mowes  of  seven  years'  graine, 

And  hang'd  himself  when  corne  grows  cheap  again  ; 

1  Hor.  Lib.  t.  Sat.  i. — Juv.  Sat.  x. 
3  Fardingales. 
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AltW  he  buy  whole  harvests  in  the  spring, 

And  foyst  in  false  strikes  to  the  measuring  : 

Altho'  his  shop  be  muffled  from  the  light, 

Like  a  day  dungeon,  or  Cimmerian  night : 

Nor  full  nor  fasting  can  the  carle  take  rest, 

While  his  George-Nobles  rusten  in  his  chest : 

He  sleeps  but  once,  and  dreames  of  burglarie, 

And  wakes  and  casts  about  his  frighted  eye, 

And  gropes  for  theeves  in  every  darker  shade  ; 

And,  if  a  mouse  but  stirre,  he  calls  for  ayde. 

The  sturdy  plogh-man  doth  the  soldier  see 

All  scarfed  with  pied  colours  to  the  knee, 

Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate  ; 

And  now  he  gins  to  loathe  his  former  state  : 

Now  doth  he  inly  scorne  his  Kendall-Greene, 

And  his  patch'd  cockers  now  despised  beene. 

Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  carre, 

But  sells  his  teeme  and  fetleth  to  the  warre. 

O  warre  !  to  them*  that  never  try'd  thee,  sweete  ! 

When  his  dead  mate  falls  groveling  at  his  feete, 

And  angry  bullets  whistlen  at  his  eare, 

And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  death  and  drere. 

Oh  happy  ploughman  ! 1  were  thy  weale  well  knowne  : 

Oh  happy  all  estates  except  his  owne  ! 

Some  drunken  rhymer  thinks  his  time  well  spent, 

If  he  can  live  to  see  his  name  in  print ; 

Who  when  he  is  once  fleshed  to  the  presse, 

And  sees  his  handsell  have  such  fair  successe, 

Sung  to  the  wheele,  and  sung  unto  the  payle, 

He2  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale. 

1  See  Virgil,  Geor.  Lib.  2. 

2  Elderton  the  drunken  ballad  singer  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to. 
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Nor  then  can  rest,  but  volumes  up  bodg'd  rhymes, 

To  have  his  name  talk'd  of  in  future  times. 

The  brain-sick  youth,  that  feeds  his  tickled  ear 

With  sweet-sauced  lies  of  some  false  traveller, 

Which  hath  the  Spanish  Decades  read  awhile, 

Or  whet-stone  leasings  of  old  Maundeville  ; 

Now  with  discourses  breakes  his  mid-night  sleepe, 

Of  his  adventures  through  the  Indian  deepe, 

Of  all  their  massy  heapes  of  golden  mine, 

Or  of  the  antique  toombes  of  Palestine  ; 

Or  of  Damascus'  magick  wall  of  glasse, 

Of  Solomon  his  sweating  piles  of  brasse, 

Of  the  bird  Rue  that  bears  an  elephant, 

Of  mermaids  that  the  southerne  seas  do  haunt, 

Of  headless  men,  of  savage  cannibals, 

The  fashions  of  their  lives  and  governals  : 

What  monstrous  cities  there  erected  be, 

Cayro,  or  the  city  of  the  Trinity. 

Now  are  they  dung-hill  cocks,  that  have  not  seene 

The  bordering  Alpes,  or  else  the  neighbour  Bhene  : 

And  now  he  plies  the  n ewes-full  grashopper, 

Of  voyages  and  ventures  to  enquire. 

His  land  mortgag'd,  he  sea-beat  in  the  way, 

Wishes  for  home  a  thousand  sithes  a  day. 

And  now  he  deems  his  home-bred  fare  as  leefe, 

As  his  parcht  bisket,  or  bis  barrel'd  beefe. 

Mong'st  all  these  stirs  of  discontented  strife, 

Oh  let  me  lead  an  academick  life  ; 

To  know  much,  and  to  think  we  nothing  know  ; 

Nothing  to  have,  yet  think  we  have  enow  ; 

In  skill  to  want,  and  wanting  seek  for  more ; 

In  weale,  nor  want,  nor  wish  for  greater  store. 

1  Mandeville's  Voyages* 
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Envy,  ye  monarchs,  with  your  proud  excesse, 
At  our  low  sale,  and  our  high  happiness. 


SATIRE  VII. 

POMH  PTMH- 

Who  says  these  Romish  pageants  been  too  high 

To  be  the  scorne  of  sportful  poesy  ? 

Certes  not  all  the  world  such  .matter  wist 

As  are  the  Seven  Hills,  for  a  Satyrist. 

Perdy,  I  loath  a  hundreth  Mathoes'  tongues, 

An  hundreth  gamesters'  shifts,  or  landlords'  wrongs, 

Or  Labeo's  poems,  or  base  Lolio's  pride, 

Or  ever  what  I  thought  or  wrote  beside  ; 

When  once  I  thinke  if  carping  Aquine's  1  spright 

To  see  now  Rome,  were  licenc'd  to  the  light, 

How  his  enraged  ghost  would  stamp  and  stare, 

That  Caesar's  throne  is  turn'd  to  Peter's  chayre. 

To  see  an  old  shorne  Lozell 2  perched  high, 

Crossing  beneath  a  golden  canopy  ; 

The  whiles  a  thousand  hairlesse  crownes  crouch  low, 

To  kisse  the  precious  case  of  his  proud  toe : 

And  for  the  lordly  fasces  borne  of  old. 

To  see  two  quiet  crossed  keyes  of  gold  ; 

Or  Cybele's  shrine,  the  famous  Pantheon's  frame, 

Turn'd  to  the  honour  of  our  Lady's  name. 

But  that  he  most  would  gaze  and  wonder  at, 

Is  th'  horned  mitre,  and  the  bloody  hat, 

The  crooked  staffe,  their  coule's  strange  form  and  store^ 

Save  that  he  saw  the  same  in  hell  before  : 

1  Juvenal.  2  A  lubberly  fellow. 
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To  see  the  broken  nuns,  with  new  shorne  heads, 
In  a  blind  cloyster  tosse  their  idle  beades, 
Or  louzy  coules  come  smoking  from  the  stewes, 
To  raise  the  lewd  rent  to  their  lord  accrewes, 
(Who  with  ranke  Venus  doth  his  pompe  advance 
By  trading  of  ten  thousand  courtezans) 
Yet  backward  must  absolve  a  female's  sin ; 
Like  to  a  false  dissembling  Theatine, 
Who,  when  his  skin  is  red  with  shirts  of  male 
And  rugged  hair-cloth,  scoures  his  greasy  nayle  ; 
Or  wedding  garment  tames  his  stubborne  back, 
Which  his  hempe  girdle  dies  all  blew  and  blacke  : 
Or,  of  his  almes-boule  three  dayes  supp'd  and 
din'd. 

Trudges  to  open  stewes  of  either  kinde  : 

Or  takes  some  Cardinal's  stable  in  the  way, 

And  with  some  pamper'd  mule  doth  weare  the  day, 

Kept  for  his  lord's  own  saddle  when  him  list. 

Come,  Valentine,  and  play  the  satyrist, 

To  see  poor  sucklings  welcom'd  to  the  light 

With  searing  irons  of  some  sour  Jacobite, 

Or  golden  offers  of  an  aged  foole, 

To  make  his  coffin  some  Franciscan's  coule  ; 

To  see  the  Pope's  blacke  knight,  a  cloaked  frere, 

Sweating  in  the  channel  like  a  scavengere ; 

Whom  earst  thy  bowed  hamme  did  lowly  greete, 

When  at  the  corner-crosse  thou  didst  him  meete, 

Tumbling  his  rosaries  hanging  at  his  belt, 

Or  his  baretta,  or  his  towred  felt : 

To  see  a  lazy  dumbe  Acholithite, 

Armed  against  a  devout  flye's  despight, 

Which  at  th'  hy  altar  doth  the  chalice  vaile 

With  a  broad llie-llappe  of  a  peacocke's  tayle 
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The  whiles  the  likerous  priest  spits  every  tryce 

With  longing  for  his  morning  sacrifice, 

Which  he  reares  up  quite  perpendiculare, 

That  the  mid  church  doth  spighte  the  chancel's  fare, 

Beating  their  empty  mawes  that  would  be  fed 

With  the  scant  morsels  of  the  sacrists'  bread  : 

Would  he  not  laugh  to  death  when  he  should  heare 

The  shameless  legends  of  St  Christopher, 

St  George,  the  Sleepers,  or  St  Peter's  well, 

Or  of  his  daughter  good  St  Petronell  ? 1 

But  had  he  heard  the  female  Father's  groane, 

Yeaning  in  mids  of  her  procession  ;2 

Or  now  should  see  the  needlesse  tryal-chayre, 

(When  each  is  proved  by  his  bastard  heyre) 

Or  saw  the  churches,  and  new  calendere 

Pestred  with  mungrel  saints  and  reliques  dere, 

Should  he  cry  out  on  Codro's  3  tedious  tomes, 

When  his  new  rage  would  ask  no  narrower  roomes  ? 

1  Mr  Ellis  observes,  that  these  legends  are  amongst  the  MS. 
given  by  Bishop  Fell  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

2  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Pope  Joan. 
8  Juvenal. 
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SATIRE  L 

SIT  PiENA  MERENTT. 

Pardon,  ye  glowing  eares  :  needs  will  it  out, 

Tho'  brazen  walls  compas'd  my  tongue  about. 

As  thick  as  welthy  Scrobioe's  quick  set  rowes 

In  the  wide  common  that  he  did  inclose. 

Pull  out  mine  eyes,  if  I  shall  see  no  vice, 

Or  let  me  see  it  with  detesting  eyes. 

Renowned  Aquine,1  now  I  follow  thee, 

Far  as  I  may  for  fear  of  jeopardy ; 

And  to  thy  hand  yield  up  the  ivy-mace, 

From  crabbed  Persius,  and  more  smooth  Horace ; 

Or  from  that  shrew,  the  Roman  Poetesse, 

That  taught  her  gossips  learned  bitternesse  } 

Or  Lucile's  muse,  whom  thou  didst  imitate, 

Or  Menip's  old,  or  Pasquiller's  of  late. 

Yet  name  I  not  Mutius,  or  Tigilline, 

Tho'  they  deserve  a  keener  style  than  mine ; 

Nor  mean  to  ransacke  up  the  quiet  grave  ; 

Nor  burn  dead  bones,  as  he  example  gave. 

I  taxe  the  living :  let  the  dead  ashes  rest, 

Whose  faults  are  dead,  and  nailed  in  their  chest. 

1  Juvenal. 
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Who  can  refrain  that's  guiltlesse  of  their  crime, 
Whiles  yet  he  lives  in  such  a  cruel  time  ? 
When  Titio's  grounds  that  in  his  grandsire's 
daies, 

But  one  pound  fine,  one  penny  rent  did  raise, 
A  summer  snow-ball,  or  a  winter  rose, 
Is  growne  to  thousands  as  the  world  now  goes. 
So  thrift,  and  time,  sets  other  things  on  flote, 
That  now  his  sonne  sooups  in  a  silken  cote, 
Whose  grandsire  happily,  a  poore  hungry  swaine, 
Beg'd  some  cast  abbey  in  the  church's  wayne : 
And,  but  for  that,  whatever  he  may  vaunt, 
Who  now's  a  monk  had  been  a  mendicant. 
While  freezing  Matho,  that  for  one  lean  fee 
Wont  term  each  term  the  term  of  Hilarie, 
May  now,  instead  of  those  his  simple  fees, 
Get  the  fee-simples  of  fair  manneryes. 
What,  did  he  coynterfait  his  prince's  hand, 
For  some  strave  lordship  of  concealed  land  ? 
Or,  on  each  Michael  and  Lady-Day, 
Took  he  deep  forfeits  for  an  hour's  delay  ; 
And  gain'd  no  lesse  by  such  injurious  braule, 
Then  Gamius  by  his  sixt  wife's  burial  ? 
Or  hath  he  wonne  some  wider  interest, 
By  hoary  charters  from  his  grandsire's  chest, 
Which  late  some  bribed  scribe  for  slender  wage, 
Writ  in  the  characters  of  another  age, 
That  Ploy  don 1  selfe  might  stammer  to  rehearse, 
Whose  date  o'erlooks  three  centuries  of  years  ? 
Who  ever  yet  the  tracks  of  weale  so  tride 
But  there  hath  been  one  beaten  way  beside  ? 

1  Plowdeu,  a  celebrated  lawyer. 
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He,  when  he  lets  a  lease  for  life,  or  yeares, 

(As  never  he  doth  until  the  date  expeares ; 

For  when  the  full  state  in  his  fist  doth  lie, 

He  may  take  vantage  of  the  vacancy) 

His  fine  aifords  so  many  treble  pounds 

As  he  agreeth  yeares  to  lease  his  grounds : 

His  rent  in  fair  respondence  must  arise 

To  double  trebles  of  his  one  yeare's  price. 

Of  one  baye's 1  breadth,  God  wot !  a  silly  coate, 

Whose  thatched  sparres  are  furr'd  with  sluttish  soote 

A  whole  inch  thick,  shining  like  black-moor's  brows, 

Through  smook  that  down  the  headlesse  barrel  blows 

At  his  bed's  feet  feeden  his  stalled  teeme  ; 

His  swme  beneath,  his  pullen  o'er  the  beame. 

A  starved  tenement,  such  as  I  guesse 

Stands  straggling  in  the  wastes  of  Holdernesse  ; 

Or  such  as  shiver  on  a  Peak-hill  side, 

When  March's  lungs  beate  on  their  turf-clad  hide  : 

Such  as  nice  Lipsius  would  grudge  to  see 

Above  his  lodging  in  wild  Westphalye ; 2 

Or  as  the  Saxon  king  his  court  might  make, 

When  his  sides  playned  of  the  neat-herd's  cake. 

Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  landlord's  hall, 

With  often  presents  at  each  festivall ; 

With  crammed  capons  every  New- yeare's  morne, 

Or  with  greene  cheeses  when  his  sheep  are  shorne  ; 

Or  many  maunds-full  of  his  mellow  fruite, 

To  make  some  way  to  win  his  weighty  suite. 

Whom  cannot  gifts  at  last  cause  to  relent, 

Or  to  win  favour,  or  flee  punishment : 

1  See  Johnson. 

2  See  Bishop  Hall's  "Mundus  Alter  et  Idem." 
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When  griple  patrons  turn  their  sturdy  Steele 
To  waxe,  when  they  the  golden  flame  do  feele ; 
When  grand  Maecenas  casts  a  glavering  eye 
On  the  cold  present  of  a  poesie  ; 
"And,  least  he  might  more  frankly  take  than  give, 
Gropes  for  a  French  crowne  in  his  empty  sleeve  ? 
Thence  Clodius  hopes  to  set  his  shoulders  free 
From  the  light  burden  of  his  naperie.1 
The  smiling  landlord  shews  a  sun-shine  face, 
Feigning  that  he  will  grant  him  further  grace, 
And  leers  like  .ZEsope's  foxe  upon  the  crane 
Whose  neck  he  craves  for  his  chirurgian  : 
So  lingers  off  the  lease  until  the  last, 
What  recks  he  then  of  paines  or  promise  past  ? 
Was  ever  feather,  or  fond  woman's  mind, 
More  light  than  words  ;  the  blasts  of  idle  wind  ? 
What's  sib  or  sire,  to  take  the  gentle  slip, 
And  in  th'  exchequer  rot  for  surety- ship  ? 
Or  thence  thy  starved  brother  live  and  die, 
Within  the  cold  Cole-harbour 2  sanctuary? 
Will  one  from  Scot's -bank  bid  but  one  groate  more, 
My  old  tenant  may  be  turned  out  of  dore ; 
Tho'  much  he  spent  in  th'  rotten  roofs  repair, 
In  hope  to  have  it  left  unto  his  heir  : 
Tho'  many  a  load  of  marie  and  manure  led, 
Reviv'd  his  barren  leas,  that  earst  lay  dead. 
Were  he  as  Furius,  he  would  defy 
Such  pilfering  slips  of  petty  landlordry  : 
And  might  dislodge  whole  colonies  of  poore, 
And  lay  their  roofe  quite  level  with  their  floore  ; 

1  See  Pratt's  Hall,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.—"  She,  that  made  a  foun- 
tain of  her  eyes,  made  precious  napery  of  her  hair.'' 

2  See  Pennant,  Maitland,  and  £tow. 
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Whiles  yet  he  gives,  as  to  a  yielding  fence, 
Their  bagge  and  baggage  to  his  citizens, 
And  ships  them  to  the  new-nam'd  Virgin  lond,1 
Or  wilder  Wales  where  never  wight  yet  wond. 
Would  it  not  vex  thee,  where  thy  syres  did  keep, 
To  see  the  dunged  folds  of  dag-tayl?d  sheep  ? 
And  ruin'd  house,  where  holy  things  were  said, 
Whose  free-stone  walls  the  thatched  roofe  upbraid, 
Whose  shrill  saint's  bell  hangs  on  his  loverie, 
While  the  rest  are  damned  to  the  plumbery  ? 
Yet  pure  devotion  lets  the  steeple  stand, 
And  idle  battlements  on  either  hand  : 
Least  that,  perhaps,  were  all  those  reliques  gone, 
Furious  his  sacriledge  could  not  be  knowne. 

SATIRE  H. 

HEIC  QU-iERITE  TROJAM. 

Hous-keping's  dead,  Saturio  :  wot'st  thou  where  ? 
Forsooth,  they  say  far  hence,  in  Breck-neck  shire. 
And,  ever  since,  they  say,  that  feel  and  tast, 
That  men  may  break  their  neck  soon  as  their  fast. 
Certes,  if  Pity  dy'd  at  Chaucer's  date,2 
He  liv'd  a  widower  long  behind  his  mate  : 
Save  that  I  see  some  rotten  bed-rid  syre, 
Which,  to  out-strip  the  nonage  of  his  heire, 
Is  cram'd  with  golden  broaths  and  drugs  of  price, 
And  each  day  dying  lives,  and  living  dies  ; 

1  Virginia. 

2  See  Chaucer's  Poem,  "  How  Pyte  is  dead." 
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Till,  once  surviv'd  bis  wardship's  latest  eve, 
His  eyes  are  clos'd,  with  choise  to  die  or  live. 
Plenty  and  he  dy'd  both  in  that  same  yeare, 
When  the  sad  sky  did  shed  so  many  a  teare. 
And  now,  who  list  not  of  his  labour  fayle, 
Mark,  with  Saturio,  my  friendly  tale. 
Along  thy  way  thou  canst  not  but  descry 
Fair  glittering  halls  to  tempt  the  hopeful  eye : 
Thy  right  eye  'gins  to  leape  for  vaine  delight, 
And  surbeate  toes  to  tickle  at  the  sight  : 

As  greedy  T  when  in  the  sounding  mould, 

He  finds  a  shining  pot-shard  tip't  with  gold ; 

For  never  Syren  tempts  the  pleased  eares, 

As  these  the  eye  of  fainting  passengers. 

All  is  not  so  that  seems  :  for,  surely,  than 

Matrona  should  not  be  a  courtezan  : 

Smooth  Chrysalus  should  not  be  rich  with  fraud 

Nor  honest  K,  be  his  own  wife's  bawd. 

Look  not  asquint,  nor  stride  across  the  way 
Like  some  demurring  Alcide  to  delay  ; 
But  walk  on  cherely,  till  thou  have  espide 
Saint  Peter's  finger  at  the  church- yard  side. 
But  wilt  thou  needs,  when  thou  art  warn'd 
well, 

Go  see  who  in  so  garish  walls  doth  dwell  ? 
There  findest  thou  some  stately  Doric  frame, 

Or  neat  Ionick  worke  ;   

Like  the  vain  bubble  of  Iberian 1  pride, 
That  over-croweth  all  the  world  beside  : 
Which,  rear'd  to  raise  the  crazy  monarch's  fame 
Strives  for  a  court  and  for  a  college  name ; 


1  The  Escurial. 
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Yet  nought  within  but  lousy  couls  doth  hold, 
Like  a  scab'd  cuckow  in  a  cage  of  gold : 
So  pride  above  doth  shade  the  shame  below  ; 
A  golden  periwig  on  a  black-moor's  brow. 
When  Maevio's  first  page  of  his  poesy, 
NayFd  to  an  hundredth  postes  for  noveltie, 
With  his  big  title  an  Italian  mott, 
Layes  siege  unto  the  backward  buyer's  grote. 
Which  all  within  is  drafty  sluttish  geere, 
Fit  for  the  oven,  or  the  kitchen  fire  : 
So  this  gay  gate  adds  fuel  to  thy  thought, 
That  such  proud  piles  were  never  rais'd  for  nought. 
Beate  the  broad  gates  :  a  goodly  hollow  sound 
With  doubled  echoes  doth  again  rebound  ; 
But  not  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee, 
Nor  churlish  porter  canst  thou  chafing  see  : 
All  dumb  and  silent,  like  the  dead  of  night, 
Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite  : 
The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desart  weed, 
With  house-leek,  thistle,  dock,  and  hemlock-seed. 
But,  if  thou  chance  cast  up  thy  wond'ring  eyes, 
Thou  shalt  discern  upon  the  frontispiece 
OTAEI2  EI2ITH  graven  up  on  high, 
A  fragment  of  old  Plato's  poesy  : 
The  meaning  is,  u  Sir  foole,  ye  may  be  gone  : 
"  Go  back  by  leave  ;  for  way  here  lieth  none." 
Look  to  the  towred  chimnies  which  should  be 
The  wind-pipes  of  good  hospitality  ; 
Through  which  it  breatheth  to  the  open  ayre, 
Betokening  life,  and  liberal  welfare  : 
Lo  !    there  th'  unthankful  swallow  takes  her 
rest, 

And  fills  the  tonncll  with  her  circled  nest ; 
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N^r  half  that  smoke  from  all  his  chimnies  goes, 
Wliich  one  tobacco-pipe  drives  thro'  his  nose. 
So  raw-bone  hunger  scorns  the  mudded  walls, 
And  'gins  to  revel  it  in  lordly  halls. 
So  the  Black  Prince  is  broken  loose  againe, 
That  saw  no  sunne  save  once  (as  stories  saine)  : 
That  once  was,  when,  in  Trinacry  I  weene, 
He  stole  the  daughter  of  the  harvest  queene ; 
And  grip't  the  mawes  of  barren  Sicily 
With  long  constraint  of  pineful  penury  ; 
And  they,  that  should  resist  his  second  rage, 
Have  pen'd  themselves  up  in  the  private  cage 
Of  some  blind  lane,  and  there  they  lurk  unknowne 
Till  th'  hungry  tempest  once  be  over-blowne  : 
Then,  like  the  coward  after  his  neighbour's  fray, 
They  creep  forth  boldly,  and  ask,  Where  are  they  ? 
Meanwhile  the  hunger-starv'd  appurtenance 
Must  bide  the  brunt,  whatever  ill  mischance  : 
Grim  Famine  sits  in  their  fore-pined  face, 
All  full  of  angles  of  unequal  space  ; 
Like  to  the  plaine  of  many-sided  squares, 
That  wont  be  drawne  out  by  geometars  ; 
So  sharp  and  meager,  that  who  should  them  see 
Would  swear  they  lately  come  from  Hungary 
When  their  brasse  pans  and  winter  coverlid 
Have  wip'd  the  maunger  of  the  horses  bread, 
Oh  me !    what  odds  there  scemeth  'twixt  their 
chere 

And  the  swolne  bezzell  at  an  alehouse  fyre, 
That  tonnes  in  gallons  to  his  bursten  panch, 
Whose  slimy  droughts  his  draught  can  never  stanch  I 
For  shame,  ye  gallants  !  grow  more  hospitall, 
And  turn  your  needless  wardrope  to  your  hall. 
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As  lavish  Virro,  that  keeps  open  doores, 

Like  Janus  in  the  warres,  

Except  the  twelve  days,  or  the  wake-day  feast, 
What  time  he  needs  must  be  his  cousin's  guest. 
Phiiene  hath  bid  him,  can  he  choose  but  come  ? 
Who  should  pull  Virro's  sleeve  to  stay  at  home  ? 
All  yeare  besides  who  meal -time  can  attend  : 
Come,  Trebius,  welcome  to  the  table's  end. 
What  tho'  he  chires  on  purer  manchet'si  crowne, 
While  his  kind  client  grinds  on  blacke  and  browne, 
A  jolly  rounding  of  a  whole  foot  broad, 
From  of  the  mong-corne2  heap  shall  Trebius  load. 
What  tho'  he  quaffe  pure  amber  in  his  bowle 
Of  march-brew'd  wheat,  yet  sleeks  thy  thirsting  soule 
With  palish  oat,  frothing  in  Boston-clay, 
Or  in  a  shallow  cruise  :  nor  must  that  stay 
Within  thy  reach,  for  feare  of  thy  craz'd  braine  ; 
But  call  and  crave,  and  have  thy  cruise  againe  : 
Else  how  should  even  tale  be  registred, 
Or  all  thy  draughts,  on  the  chalk'd  barrel's  head  ? 
And  if  he  list  revive  his  heartless  graine 
With  some  French  grape,  or  pure  Canariane, 
When  pleasing  Bourdeaux  falls  unto  bis  lot, 
Some  sow'rish  Rochelle  cuts  thy  thirsting  throte. 
What  tho'  himselfe  carveth  his  welcome  friend 
With  a  cool'd  pittance  from  his  trencher's  end, 
Must  Trebies'  lip  hang  toward  his  trencher  side  V 
Nor  kisse  his  fist  to  take  what  doth  betide  V 
What  tho'  to  spare  thy  teeth  he  employs  thy  tongue 
In  busy  questions  all  the  dinner  long  ? 

1  Manchet — a  fine  sort  of  wheaten  bread. 

2  Mixed-corn,  as  wheat  and  rye,  usually  called  Maslen  in  the 
northern  counties. 
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/UVhat  tho'  the  scornful  waiter  lookes  askile, 

And  pouts  and  frowns,  and  curseth  thee  the  while 

And  takes  his  farewell  with  a  jealous  eye, 

At  every  morsell  he  his  last  shall  see  ? 

And,  if  but  one  exceed  the  common  size, 

Or  make  an  hillock  in  thy  cheeke  arise, 

Or  if  perchance  thou  shouldest,  ere  thou  wist, 

Hold  thy  knife  uprights  in  thy  griped  fist, 

Or  sittest  double  on  thy  backward  seat, 

Or  with  thine  elbow  shad'st  thy  shared  meat, 

He  laughs  thee,  in  his  fellow's  eare,  to  scorne, 

And  asks  aloud,  where  Trebies  was  borne  V 

Tho'  the  third  sewer1  takes  thee  quite  away 

Without  a  staffe,  when  thou  would'st  longer  stay, 

What  of  all  this  ?  Is  ;t  not  enough  to  say, 

I  din'd  at  Virro  his  owne  board  to  day? 


S A TIKE  III. 

KOINA  #IAftN. 

The  Satire  should  be  like  the  porcupine, 
That  shoots  sharp  quills  out  in  each  angpy  line, 
And  wounds  the  blushing  cheeke  and  fiery  eye, 
Of  him  that  hears,  and  readeth  guiltily. 
Ye  antique  Satires,  how  I  blesse  your  daies, 
That  brook'd  your  bolder  stile,  their  own  dispraise 
And  wel-neare  wish,  yet  joy  my  wish  is  vaine, 
I  had  been  then,  or  they  were  now  againe  ! 
For  now  our  eares  been  of  more  brittle  mold, 
Than  those  dull  earthen  eares  that  were  of  old : 

1  An  attendant  or  officer  who  served  up  the  feast. 
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Sith  theirs,  like  anvils,  bore  the  hammer's  head, 

Our  glasse  ean  never  touch  unshiverecL 

But,  from  the  ashes  of  my  quiet  stile 

Henceforth  may  rise  some  raging  rough  Lucile, 

That  may  with  Eschylus  both  find  and  leese 

The  snaky  tresses  of  th'  Eumenides  : 

Meanwhile,  sufliceth  me,  the  world  may  say 

That  I  these  vices  loath'd  another  day  : 

Which  I  hane  done  with  as  devout  a  cheere 

As  he  that  rounds  Poul's  pillars  in  the  eare, 

Or  bends  his  ham  downe  in  the  naked  queare. 

'Twas  ever  said,  Frontine,  and  ever  seene, 

That  golden  clerkes  but  wooden  lawyers  bene. 

Could  ever  wise  man  wish,  in  good  estate, 

The  use  of  all  things  indiscriminate  ? 

Who  wots  not  yet  how  well  this  did  beseeme 

The  learned  master  of  the  Academe  ? 

Plato  is  dead,  and  dead  is  his  devise, 

Which  some  thought  witty,  none  thought  ever  wise, 

Yet,  certes,  Msecha  is  a  Platonist 

To  all,  they  say,  save  whoso  do  not  list ; 

Because  her  husband,  a  far-trafiqu'd  man, 

Is  a  profess'd  Peripatecian. 

And  so  our  graHdsires  were  in  ages  past, 

That  let  their  lands  lye  all  so  widely  wast, 

That  nothing  was  in  pale  or  hedge  ypent 

Within  some  province,  or  whole  shire's  extent. 

As  Nature  made  the  earth,  so  did  it  lye, 

Save  for  the  furrowes  of  their  husbandry  ; 

When  as  the  neighbour-lands  so  couched  layne, 

That  all  bore  shew  of  one  fare  champian  : 

Some  head-lesse  crosse  they  digged  on  their  lea, 

Or  roFd  some  marked  meare-stone  in  the  way. 
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^Poore  simple  men !  for  what  mought  tHat  availe, 
That  my  field  might  not  fill  my  neighbour's  payle ; 
More  than  a  pilled  stick  can  stand  in  stead, 
To  bar  Cynedo  from  his  neighbour's  bed  ; 
More  than  the  thread-bare  client's  poverty 
Debars  th'  attorney  of  his  wonted  fee  ? 
If  they  were  thriftlesse,  mote  not  we  amend, 
And  with  more  care  our  dangered  fields  defend  ? 
Each  man  can  guard  what  thing  he  deemeth  deare, 
As  fearful  merchants  do  their  female  heir  : 
Which,  were  it  not  for  promise  of  their  wealth, 
Need  not  be  stalled  up  for  fear  of  stealth  ; 
Would  rather  stick  upon  the  bell-man's  cries, 
Thlo'  profer'd  for  a  branded  Indian's  price. 
Then  raise  we  muddy  bulwarks  on  our  banks, 
Beset  around  with  treble  quick- set  ranks  ; 
Or,  if  those  walls  be  over  weak  a  ward, 
The  squared  bricke  may  be  a  better  guard. 
Go  to,  my  thrifty  yeoman,  and  upreare 
A  brazen  wall  to  shend  thy  land  from  feare. 
Do  so  ;  and  I  shall  praise  thee  all  the  while, 
So  be  thou  stake  not  up  the  common  style  ; 
So  be  thou  hedge  in  nought  but  what's  thine 

owne ;  * 
So  be  thou  pay  what  tithes  thy  neighbour's  done  ; 
So  be  thou  let  not  lie  in  fallow'd  plaine 
That,  which  was  wont  yield  usury  of  graine. 
But,  when  I  see  thy  pitched  stakes  do  stand 
On  thy  incroached  piece  of  common  land, 
Whiles  thou  discommonest  thy  neighbour's  kyne, 
And  warn'st  that  none  feed  on  thy  field  save  thine 
Brag  no  more,  Scrobius,  of  thy  mudded  bankes, 
Nor  thy  deep  ditches,  nor  three  quickset  rankes* 
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O  happy  dayes  of  old  Deucalion, 

When  one  was  landlord  of  the  world  alone  ! 

But,  now,  whose  choler  would  not  rise  to  yield 

A  pesant  halfe-stakes  of  his  new-mown  field, 

Whiles  yet  he  may  not  for  the  treble  price 

Buy  out  the  remnant  of  his  royalties  ? 

Go  on  and  thrive,  my  petty  tyrant's  pride : 

Scorne  thou  to  live,  if  others  live  beside  ; 

And  trace  proud  Castile  that  aspires  to  be 

In  his  old  age  a  young  fift  monarchic  : 

Or  the  red  hat,  that  tries  the  lucklesse  mayne, 

For  wealthy  Thames  to  change  his  lowly  Rhene. 
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POSSUNT,  QUIA  POSSE  VIDENTUR. 

Villius,  the  wealthy  farmer,  left  his  heire 
Twice  twenty  sterling  pounds  to  spend  by  yeare. 
The  neighbours  praisen  Villio's  hide-bound  sonne, 
And  say  it  was  a  goodly  portion  : 
Not  knowing  how  some  merchant's  dow'r  can  rise 
By  Sunday's  tale  to  fifty  centuries  ; 
Or  to  weigh  downe  a  leaden  bride  with  gold, 
Worth  all  that  Matho  bought,  or  Pontice  sold. 
But  whiles  ten  pound  goes  to  his  wife's  new  gowne, 
Nor  little  lesse  can  serve  to  sute  his  owne ; 
Whiles  one  piece  pays  her  idle  waiting-man, 
Or  buys  a  hoode,  or  silver-handled  fanne,1 

1  "  It  should  be  remembered,"  says  Isaac  Reed,  "  that  fans, 
in  our  author's  time,  were  more  costly  than  they  are  at  present, 
as  well  as  of  a  different  construction.    They  consisted  of  ostrich 
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Or  hires  a  Friezeland  trotter,  halfe  yard  deepe, 

To  drag  his  tumbrell  through  the  staring  Cheape  ; 

Or  whiles  he  rideth  with  two  liveries, 

And's  treble  rated  at  the  subsidies  ; 

One  end  a  kennel  keeps  of  thriftlesse  hounds  ; 

What  think  ye  rests  of  all  my  younker's  pounds 

To  diet  him,  or  deal  out  at  his  doore, 

To  coffer  up,  or  stocke  his  wasting  store  ? 

If  then  I  reckon'd  right,  it  should  appeare 

That  forty  pounds  serve  not  the  farmer's  heire. 

feathers  (or  others  of  equal  length  and  flexibility),  which  were 
stuck  into  handles.  The  richer  sort  of  these  were  composed  of 
gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  of  curious  workmanship.    One  of  them  is 

mentioned  m  the  Heire,  Com.  1610:  4  she  hath  a,  fan  with 

a  short  silver  handle,  about  the  length  of  a  barber's  syringe.' 
Again,  in  Love  and  Honour,  by  Sir  Wm.  D'Avenant,  1649: 
4  All  your  plate,  Vasco,  is  the  silver  handle  of  your  old  pri- 
soner's/aw/   Again*,  inMarston's  III.  Satyre,  edit.  1598: 
4  How  can  he  keepe  a  lazie  waiting  man, 
And  buy  a  hoode,  and  silver-handled  fan 
Withfortie  pound?'" — Shakspeare,  vol,  v.  p.  79. 
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BOOK  VI. 


SATIRE  I. 

SEMEL  INSANIVIMUS. 

Labeo  reserves  a  long  naile  for  the  nonce, 

To  wound  my  margent  thro'  ten  leaves  at  once  ; 

Much  worse  than  Aristarchus  1  his  blacke  pile, 

That  pierc'd  old  Homer's  side ;  

And  makes  such  faces  that  me  seems  I  see 

Some  foul  Megasra  in  the  tragedy, 

Threat'ning  her  twined  snakes  at  Tantale's  ghost ; 

Or  the  grim  visage  of  some  frowning  post, 

The  crab -tree  porter  of  the  Guild-Hail  gates, 

While  he  his  frightful  beetle  elevates, 

His  angry  eyne  look  all  so  glaring  bright, 

Like  th'  hunted  badger  in  a  moonlesse  night, 

Or  like  a  painted  staring  Saracen  : 

His  cheeks  change  hue  like  the  air-fed  vermin's  skin, 

Now  red,  now  pale  ;  and  swol'n  above  his  eyes, 

Like  to  the  old  Colossian  imageries. 

But,  when  he  doth  of  my  recanting  heare, 

Away,  ye  angry  fires,  and  frosts  of  feare  : 

Give  place  unto  his  hopeful  temper'd  thought, 

That  yields  to  peace,  ere  ever  peace  be  sought. 

1  Cic.  Orat.  in  Pisonem.  c.  30.  — Hors.  Ars.  Poet.  446.- 
'sonius,  Lud.  Sept.  Sap.  p.  265. 
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Then  let  me  now  repent  me  of  my  rage, 

For  writing  Satires,  in  so  righteous  age  : 

Whereas  I  should  have  stroak'd  her  tow'rdly  head, 

And  cry'd  Ev^ee  in  my  Satires  stead, 

Sith  now  not  one  of  thousand  does  amisse. 

Was  never  age  I  weene  so  pure  as  this. 

As  pure  as  old  Labulla  from  the  baynes, 

As  pure  as  through-fare  channels  when  it  raines ; 

As  pure  as  is  a  black-moor's  face  by  night, 

As  dung-clad  skin  of  dying  Heraclite. 

Seeke  over  all  the  world,  and  tell  me  where 

Thou  find'st  a  proud  man,  or  a  flatterer  ; 

A  thief,  a  drunkard,  or  a  paricide, 

A  lecher,  liar,  or  what  vice  beside  ? 

Merchants  are  no  whit  covetous  of  late, 

Nor  make  no  mart,  of  time,  gain  of  deceit. 

Patrons  are  honest  now,  ore  they  of  old  : 

Can  now  no  benefice  be  bought  or  sold  ? 

Give  him  a  gelding,  or  some  two  yeares'  tithe, 

For  he  all  bribes  and  simony  defy'the. 

Is  not  one  pick-thank  stirring  in  the  court, 

That  seld  was  free  till  now,  by  all  report. 

But  some  one,  like  a  claw-back  parasite, 

Pick'd  mothes  from  his  master's  cloake  in  sight ; 

Whiles  he  could  pick  out  both  his  eyes  for  need, 

Mought  they  but  stand  him  in  some  better  stead. 

Nor  now  no  more  smell-feast  Vitellio 

Smiles  on  his  master  for  a  meal  or  two  ; 

And  loves  him  in  his  maw,  loaths  in  his  heart, 

Yet  soothes,  and  yeas  and  nays  on  either  part. 

Tattelius,  the  new-come  traveller,1 

With  his  disguised  coate  and  ringed  eare, 

1  See  Marston,  Kobert  Hayman's  Epigrams,  "Warton,  &c. 
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Trampling  the  bourse's  1  marble  twice  a  day, 
Tells  nothing  but  stark  truths,  I  dare  well  say  ; 
Nor  would  he  have  them  known  for  any  thing, 
Tho'  all  the  vault  of  his  loud  murmur  ring. 
Not  one  man  tells  a  lye  of  all  the  yeare, 
Except  the  Almanack  or  the  Chronicler. 
But  not  a  man  of  all  the  damned  crew, 
For  hills  of  gold  would  sweare  the  thing  untrue. 
Pansophus  now,  though  all  in  a  cold  sweat, 
Dares  venture  through  the  feared  castle-gate, 
Albe  the  faithful  oracles  have  foresayne 
The  wisest  Senator  shall  there  be  slaine  : 
That  made  him  long  keepe  home,  as  well  it  might  ; 
Till  now  he  hopeth  of  some  wiser  wight. 
The  vale  of  Stand-gate,  or  the  Suter's  hill, 
Or  westerne2  plaine,  are  free  from  feared  ill. 
Let  him,  that  hath  nought,  feare  nought  I  areed  : 
But  he,  that  hath  ought,  hye  him,  and  God  speed  ! 
Nor  drunken  Dennis  doth,  by  breake  of  day, 
Stumble  into  blind  taverns  by  the  way, 
And  reel  me  homeward  at  the  ev'ning  starre, 
Or  ride  more  eas'ly  in  his  neighbour's  chayre. 
Well  might  these  checks  have  fitted  former  times, 
And  shoulder'd  angry  Skelton's  breathlesse  rhymes  ; 
Ere  Chrysalus  had  barr'd  the  common  boxe, 
Which  earst  he  pick'd  to  store  his  private  stocks ; 
But  now  hath  all  with  vantage  paid  againe, 
And  locks  and  plates  what  doth  behind  remaine  ; 

1  The  Royal  Exchange. 

2  It  is  probable  the  Bishop  meant  the  low  land  in  Lambeth 
parish,  a  street  in  which  is  still  called  Stand  Gate  Street ;  Shu- 
ter's  Hill,  in  Kent ;  and  the  ground  extending  from  Millbank 
to  within  eight  acres  of  the  Uxbridge  Road. 
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AVTien  earst  our  dry-soul'd  sires  so  lavish  were, 
To  charge  whole  boot's-full  to  their  friend's  v/elfare  ; 
Now  shalt  thou  never  see  the  salt  beset 
With  a  big-bellied  gallon  flagonet. 
Of  an  ebbe  cruce  must  thirsty  Silen  sip, 
That's  all  forestalled  by  his  upper  lip. 
Somewhat  it  was  that  made  his  paunch  so  peare  : 
His  girdle  fell  ten  inches  in  a  yeare. 
Or  when  old  gouty  bed-rid  Euclio 
To  his  officious  factor  fair  could  shew 
His  name  in  margent  of  some  old  cast  bill, 
And  say,  Lo  !  whom  I  named  in  my  will ; 
Whiles  he  believes,  and,  looking  for  the  share, 
Tendeth  his  cumbrous  charge  with  busy  care 
For  but  a  while  ;  for  now  he  sure  will  die, 
By  this  strange  qualme  of  liberalise. 
Great  thanks  he  gives — but,   God    him   shield  and 
save 

From  ever  gaining  by  his  master's  grave : 

Onely  live  long  and  he  is  well  repaid, 

And  weats  his  forced  cheeks  whiles  thus  he  said  ; 

Some  strong-smell' d  onion  shall  stir  his  eyes 

Rather  than  no  salt  teares  shall  then  arise. 

So  looks  he  like  a  marble  toward  raine, 

And  wrings,  and  snites,  and  weeps,  and  wipes  again  : 

Then  turns  his  back  and  smiles,  and  looks  askance, 

Seas'ning  again  his  sowred  countenance  ; 

Whiles  yet  he  wearies  heav'n  with  daily  cries, 

And  backward  death  with  devout  sacrifice, 

That  they  would  now  his  tedious  ghost  bereav'n, 

And  wishes  well,  that  wish'd  no  worse  than  heav'n. 

When  Zoylus  was  sicke,  he  knew  not  where, 

Save  his  wrought  night-cap,  and  lawn  pillow-bere  : 
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Kind  fooles  !  they  made  him  sick,  that  made  him  fine  ; 

Take  those  away,  and  there's  his  medicine. 

Or  Gellia  wore  a  velvet  mastick-patch 

Upon  her  temples  when  no  tooth  did  ache  ; 

When  beauty  was  her  reume  I  soon  espy'd, 

Nor  could  her  plaister  cure  her  of  her  pride. 

These  vices  were  ;  but  now  they  ceas'd  of  long  : 

Then  why  did  I  a  righteous  age  that  wrong  ? 

I  would  repent  me?  were  it  not  too  late, 

Were  not  the  angry  world  prejudicate. 

If  all  the  sevens  penitential 

Or  thousand  white-wands  might  me  ought  availe, 
If  Trent  or  Thames  could  scoure  my  foule  offence, 
And  set  me  in  my  former  innocence, 
I  would  at  last  repent  me  of  my  rage  : 
Now,  bear  my  wrong,  I  thine,  O  righteous  age. 
As  for  fine  wits,  an  hundreth  thousand  fold 
Passeth  our  age,  whatever  times  of  old. 
For,  in  that  puisne  world,  our  sires  of  long 
Could  hardly  wag  their  too  unweildy  tongue 
As  pined  crowes  and  parrots  can  do  now, 
When  hoary  age  did  bend  their  wrinkled  brow : 
And  now,  of  late,  did  many  a  learned  man 
Serve  thirty  yeares'  prentiship  with  Priscian  ; 
But  now  can  every  novice  speake  with  ease 
The  far-fetch'd  language  of  th'  antipodes. 
Would'st  thou  the  tongues,  that  earst  were  learned 
bight, 

Tho'  our  wise  age  hath  wip'd  them  of  their  right ; 
Would'st  thou  the  courtly  three  in  most  request, 
Or  the  two  barbarous  neighbours  of  the  West  ? 
Bibinus  selfe  can  have  ten  tongues  in  one, 
Tho'  in  all  ten  not  one  good  tongue  alone. 
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And  can  deep  skill  lie  smothering  within, 

Whiles  neither  smoke  nor  flame  discerned  bin  r 

Shall  it  not  be  a  wild-fig  in  a  wall, 

Or  fired  brimstone  in  a  minerall  ? 

Do  thou  disdain,  O  over-learned  age  ! 

The  tongue-ty'd  silence  of  that  Samian  sage  : 

Forth,  ye  fine  wits,  and  rush  into  the  presse, 

And  for  the  cloyed  world  your  works  addresse, 

Is  not  a  gnat,  nor  fly,  nor  seely  ant, 

But  a  fine  wit  can  make  an  elephant. 

Should  Bandel's  throstle  die  without  a  song  ? 

Or  Adamantius,  my  dog,  be  laid  along, 

Downe  in  some  ditch  without  his  exequies, 

Or  epitaphs,  or  mournful  elegies  ? 

Folly  itself,  and  baldnesse,  may  be  prais'd  ; 1 

And  sweet  conceits  from  filthy  objects  rais'd. 

What  do  not  fine  wits  dare  to  undertake  ? 

What  dare  not  fine  wits  do  for  honour's  sake  ? 

But  why  doth  Balbus  his  dead- doing  quill 

Parch  iu  his  rusty  scabbard  all  the  while  ; 

His  golden  fleece  o'ergrowne  with  mouldy  hore^ 

As  tho'  he  had  his  witty  works  forswore  ? 

Belike,  of  late,  now  Balbus  hath  no  need  ; 

Nor  now  belike  his  shrinking  shoulders  dread 

The  catch-pole's  fist — The  presse  may  still  remaine 

And  breathe,  till  Balbus  be  in  debt  againe. 

Soon  may  that  be !  so  I  had  silent  beene, 

And  not  thus  rak'd  up  quiet  crimes  unseen. 

Silence  is  safe,  when  saving  stirreth  sore 

And  makes  the  stirred  puddle  stink  the  more* 

Shall  the  controller  of  proud  Nemesis 

In  lawlesse  rage  upbraid  each  other's  vice, 

1  Erasmus  on  Follv,  &c« 
31 
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While  no  man  seeketh  to  reflect  the  wrong, 

And  curb  the  raunge  of  his  mis-ruly  tongue  V 

By  the  two  crown es  of  Parnasse  ever-green, 

And  by  the  cloven  head  of  Hippocrene, 

As  I  true  poet  am,  I  here  avow 

(So  solemnly  kiss'd  he  his  laurell  bow) 

If  that  bold  Satire  unrevenged  be 

For  this  so  saucy  and  foule  injurie. 

So  Labeo  weens  it  my  eternal  shame 

To  prove  I  never  earn'd  a  poet's  name. 

But  would  I  be  a  poet  if  I  might,1 

To  rub  my  brow  three  days,  and  wake  three  nights, 

And  bite  my  nails,  and  scratch  my  dullard  head, 

And  curse  the  backward  Muses  on  my  bed 

About  one  peevish  syllable  ;  which,  out-sought, 

I  take  up  Thales'  joy,  save  for  fore-thought 

How  it  shall  please  each  ale-knight's  censuring  eye, 

And  hang'd  my  head  for  fear  they  deem  awry  : 

While  thread-bare  Martiall  turns  his  merry  note. 

To  beg  of  Rufus  a  cast  winter-coate  ; 

While  hungry  Marot2  leapeth  at  a  beane, 

And  dieth  like  a  starved  Cappucien  ; 

Go,  Ariost,  and  gape  for  what  may  fall 

From  trencher  of  a  flattering  cardinall  ;3 

And  if  thou  gettest  but  a  pedant's  fee, 

Thy  bed,  thy  board,  and  coarser  livery, 

O  honour,  far  beyond  a  brazen  shrine, 

To  sit  with  Tarleton4  on  an  ale  post's  signc  ! 

1  Hor.  Ars.  Poet.  29t. 

2  Clement  Marot,  a  French  poet. 

3  Hippolito,  Cardinal  of  Este. 

1  There  is  still,  or  was  lately,  a  sign  in  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark  of  Tarleton's  portrait,  with  a  pipe  and  tabor. 
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Who  had  but  lived  in  Augustus'  dayes, 

'T  had  been  some  honour  to  be  crown'd  with  bayes  : 

When  Lucan  stretched  on  his  marble  bed 

To  think  of  Caesar,  and  great  Pompey's  deed  : 1 

Or  when  Achelaus  shav'd  his  mourning  head, 

Soon  as  he  heard  Stesichorus  was  dead. 

At  least,  would  some  good  body  of  the  rest 

Set  a  gold-pen  on  their  baye  -wreathed  crest  ; 

Or  would  their  face  in  stamped  coin  expresse, 

As  did  the  Mytelens  their  poetesse. 

Now,  as  it  is,  beshrew  him  if  he  might, 

That  would  his  browes  with  Caesars  laurell  dight. 

Tho'  what  aiFd  me,  I  might  not  well  as  they 

Rake  up  some  forworne  tales,  that  smother' d  lay 

In  chimney  corners,  smoak'd  with  winter-fires, 

To  read  and  rock  asleep  our  drowsy  sires  ? 

No  man  his  threshold  better  knowes,  than  I 

Brute's  first  arrival,  and  first  victory  ; 2 

St  George's  sorrell,  or  his  crosse  of  blood  ; 

Arthur's  round  board,  ,or  Caledonian  wood  ; 

Or  holy  battles  of  bold  Charlemaine,3 

What  were  his  knights  did  Salem's  siege  maintaine ; 

How  the  mad  rival  of  faire  Angelice 

Was  physicked  from  the  new-found  paradise. 

High  stories  they,  which  with  their  swelling  straiue, 

Have  riven  Frontoe's  broad  rehearsal  plaine. 

But,  so  to  fill  up  books,  both  backe  and  side, 

What  needs  it  ?  Are  there  not  enow  beside  ? 

1  Juv.  Sat.  7,  1.  79. 

2  Juv.  Sat.  1,  1.  7. 

8  The  preceding  lines  refer  to  the  popular  pieces  of  the 
thor's  time.    See  Warton  on  the  Fairy  Queen. 
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O  age  well  thriven  and  well  fortunate, 

When  each  man  hath  a  muse  appropriate  ; 

And  she,  like  to  some  servile  eare-boar'd  slave, 

Must  play  and  sing  when  and  what  he'd  have  ! 

Would  that  were  all !— small  fault  in  number  lies, 

Were  not  the  feare  from  whence  it  should  arise. 

But  can  it  be  ought  but  a  spurious  seed, 

That  growes  so  rife  in  such  unlikely  speed  ? 

Sith  Pontian  left  his  barren  wife  at  home, 

And  spent  two  years  at  Venice  and  at  Rome, 

Returned,  hears  his  blessing  ask'd  of  three, 

Cries  out,  O  Julian  law  !  adultery  ! 

TW  Labeo  reaches  right  (who  can  deny?) 

The  true  strains  of  heroick  poesy  : 

For  he  can  tell  how  fury  reft  his  sense, 

And  Phoebus  filPd  him  with  intelligence  : 

He  can  implore  the  heathen  deities 

To  guide  his  bold  and  busy  enterprize  ; 

Or  filch  whole  pages  at  a  clap,  for  need, 

From  honest  Petrarch,  clad  in  IJnglish  weed ; 

While  big  But  Otis  !  each  stanza  can  begin, 

Whose  trunk  and  taile  sluttish  and  heartlesse  been. 

He  knowes  the  grace  of  that  new  1  elegance, 

Which  sweet  Philisides  fetch'd  of  late  from  France ; 

That  well  beseem'd  his  high-st-il'd  Arcady, 

Tho'  others  marre  it  with  much  liberty, 

In  epithets  to  joine  two  wordes  in  one 

Forsooth,  for  adjectives  cannot  stand  alone  ; 

As  a  great  poet  could  of  Bacchus  say, 

That  he  was  Semele-femori-cjena. 

1  See  Teares  of  the  Muses,  p.  553. 
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Lastly  he  names  the  spirit  of  Astrophel  ;x 

Xow  hath  not  Labeo  done  wondrous  well  ? 

But  ere  his  muse  her  weapon  learn  to  weild, 

Or  dance  a  sober  Pirrhicke  in  the  field, 

Or  marching  wade  in  blood  up  to  the  knees, 

Her  Arma  Virum  goes  by  two  degrees. 

The  sheepe-cote  first  hath  been  her  nursery, 

Where  she  hath  worne  her  idle  infancy  ; 

And,  in  high  start-ups,  walk'd  the  pastur'd  plaines, 

To  tend  her  tasked  herd  that  there  remaines  ; 

And  winded  still  a  pipe  of  oate  or  brere, 

Striving  for  wages  who  the  praise  shall  beare  ; 

As  did  whilere  the  homely  2  Carmelite, 

Following  Virgil,  and  he  Theocrite  ; 

Or  else  hath  beene  in  Venus'  chamber  train'd 

To  play  with  Cupid,  till  she  had  attain'd 

To  comment  well  upon  a  beauteous  face, 

Then  was  she  fit  for  an  heroick  place. 

As  witty  Pontan,  3  in  great  earnest,  said, 

His  mistress'  breasts  were  like  two  weights  of  lead. 

Another  thinks  her  teeth  might  liken' d  be 

To  two  faire  rankes  of  pales  of  ivory, 

To  fence  in,  sure,  the  wild  beast  of  her  tongue, 

From  either  going  far,  or  going  wrong  : 

Her  grinders  like  two  chalk-stones  in  a  mill, 

Which  shall  with  time  and  wearing  waxe  as  ill 

As  old  Catillae's,  which  wont  every  night 

Lay  up  her  holy  pegs  till  next  day-light, 

And  with  them  grinds  soft-simpring  all  the  day, 

When,  least  her  laughter  should  her  gums  bewray, 

1  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

2  Baptista  Martnan. 

8  John  Jovianns  Pontanus. 
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Her  hands  must  hide  her  mouth  if  she  but  smile  ;  ^ 
Faine  would  she  seem  all  frixe  and  frolicke  still.  v 
Her  forehead  faire  is  like  a  brazen  hill,  J 
Whose  wrinkled  furrows,  which  her  age  doth  breed, 
Are  dawbed  full  of  Venice  chalke  for  need. 
Her  eyes  like  silver  saucers,  faire  beset 
With  shining  amber,  and  with  shady  jet : 
Her  lids  like  Cupid's  bow-case,  where  he  hides 
The  weapons  that  doth  wound  the  wanton- eyde  : 
Her  chin  like  Pindus,  or  Parnassus  hill, 
Where  down  descends  th'  oreflowing  streams  doth  fill 
The  well  of  her  fayre  mouth. — Ech  hath  his  praise. 
Who  would  not  but  wed  poets  now  a  daies  ! 
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ON 

MR  GREENHAM'S  BOOK 

OF  THE  SABBATH. 

While  Greenham  writeth  on  the  Sabbath's  rest, 
His  soul  enjoys  not  what  his  pen  exprest : 
His  work  enjoys  not  what  itself  doth  say, 
For  it  shall  never  find  one  resting  day. 
A  thousand  hands  shall  toss  each  page  and  line. 
Which  shall  be  scanned  by  a  thousand  eine ; 
That  Sabbath's  rest,  or  this  Sabbath's  unrest. 
Hard  is  to  say  whether 's  the  happiest. 


ELEGY 
ON  DR  WHITAKER.1 

Bind  ye  my  browes  with  mourning  cyparisse, 
And  palish  twigs  of  deadlie  poplar  tree, 

Or  if  some  sadder  shades  ye  can  devise, 

Those  sadder  shades  vaile  my  light -loathing  eie  : 

I  loathe  the  laurel-bandes  I  loved  best, 

And  all  that  maketh  mirth  and  pleasant  rest. 

1  King's  Professor,  and  Master  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  he  died  in  1595.  This  elegy  was  annexed  to  the  Car- 
men Funebre  Caroli  Horni,  1596. 
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If  ever  breath  dissolv'd  the  world  to  teares, 
Or  hollow  cries  made  Heaven's  vault  resound  : 

If  ever  shrikes  were  sounded  out  so  cleare, 

That  all  the  world's  waste  might  heare  around  : 

Be  mine  the  breath,  the  teares,  the  shrikes,  the  cries, 

Yet  still  my  griefe  unseene,  unsounded  lies. 

Thou  flattering  Sun,  that  ledst  this  loathed  light, 
Why  didst  thou  in  thy  saffron-robes  arise  ? 

Or  foldst  not  up  the  day  in  drierie  night  ? 

And  wakst  the  westerne  worldes  amazed  eies  V 

And  never  more  rise  from  the  ocean, 

To  wake  the  morn,  or  chase  night  shades  again. 

Heare  we  no  bird  of  day,  or  dawning  morne, 
To  greet  the  Sun,  or  glad  the  waking  eare  : 

Sing  out,  ye  scrich-owles,  lowder  than  aforne, 
And  ravens  blacke  of  night  ;  of  death  of  driere  : 

And  all  ye  barking  foules  yet  never  seene, 

That  fill  the  moonlesse  night  with  hideous  din. 

Now  shall  the  wanton  Devils  daunce  in  rings 
In  everie  mede,  and  everie  heath  hore  : 

The  elvish  Faeries,  and  the  Gobelins  : 
The  hoofed  Satyres  silent  heretofore  : 

Religion,  Yertue,  Muses,  holie  mirth 

Have  now  forsworne  the  late  forsaken  Earth. 

The  Prince  of  Darknesse  gins  to  tyrannize, 
And  reare  up  cruel  trophies  of  his  rage, 

Faint  earth  through  her  despairing  cowardice 
Yeelds  up  herselfe  to  endlesse  vassalage  : 

What  champion  now  shal  tame  the  power  of  Hell, 

And  the  unrulie  spirits  ovcrquell  ? 
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The  world's  praise,  the  Pride  of  Nature's  proofe, 
Amaze  of  times,  hope  of  our  faded  age  : 

Religion's  hold,  Earth's  choice,  and  Heaven's  love, 
Fatterne  of  vertue,  patron  of  Muse's  sage  : 

All  these  and  more  were  Whitaker's  alone, 

Now  they  in  him,  and  he  and  all  are  gone. 

Heaven,  Earth,  Nature,  Death,  and  every  Fate 
Thus  spoil'd  the  careless  world  of  woonted  joy  : 

Whiles  each  repin'd  at  others'  pleasing  state, 
And  all  agreed  to  work  the  world's  annoy  : 

Heaven  strove  with  Earth,  Destiny  gave  the  doome, 

That  Death  should  Earth  and  Nature  overcome. 

Earth  takes  one  part,  when  forced  Nature  sendes 
The  Soule,  to  flit  into  the  yeelding  skie  : 

Sorted  by  Death  into  their  fatal  ends, 
Foreseene,  foresett  from  all  eternitie  : 

Destinie  by  Death  spoyl'd  feeble  Nature's  frame, 

Earth  was  despoyl'd  when  Heaven  overcame. 

Ah,  coward  Nature,  and  more  cruell  Death, 
Envying  Heaven,  and  unworthy  mold, 

Unweildy  carkasse  and  unconstant  breath, 
That  did  so  lightly  leave  your  living  hold  : 

How  have  you  all  conspir'd  our  hopelesse  spight, 

And  wrapt  us  up  in  Greife's  eternall  night. 

Base  Nature  yeeldes,  imperious  Death  commandes, 
Heaven  desires,  durst  lowly  dust  denie  ? 

The  Fates  decreed,  no  mortal  might  withstand, 
The  spirit  leaves  his  load,  and  lets  it  lie. 

The  fenceless  corpes  corrupts  in  sweeter  clay, 

And  waytes  for  worms  to  waste  it  quite  away. 
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Now  ginne  your  triumphs,  Death  and  Destinies, 
And  let  the  trembling  world  witnesse  your  wast : 

Now  let  blacke  Orphney  raise  his  gastly  neighes, 
And  trample  high,  and  hellish  forme  outcast : 

Shake  he  the  Earth,  and  teare  the  hollow  skies, 

That  all  may  feele  and  feere  your  victories. 

And  after  your  triumphant  chariot, 

Drag  the  pale  corpes  that  thus  you  did  to  die, 

To  shew  what  goodly  conquests  ye  have  got, 

To  fright  the  world,  and  fill  the  wondering  eie  : 

Millions  of  lives,  of  deathes  no  conquest  were, 

Compared  with  one  onely  Whitakere. 

But  thou,  O  soule,  shall  laugh  at  their  despite, 
Sitting  beyond  the  mortall  man's  extent, 

All  in  the  bosome  of  that  blessed  spright : 

Which  the  great  God  for  thy  safe  conduct  sen  J  , 

He  through  the  circling  spheres  taketh  his  flight, 

And  cuts  the  solid  skie  with  spirituall  might. 

Open,  ye  golden  gates  of  Paradise, 

Open  ye  wide  unto  a  welcome  ghost : 
Enter,  O  soule,  into  thy  boure  of  blisse, 

Through  all  the  throng  of  Heaven's  hoast : 
Which  shall  with  triumph  gard  thee  as  thou  go'st 
With  psalmes  of  conquest  and  with  crownes  of  cost. 

Seldome  had  ever  soule  such  entertaines, 

With  such  sweet  hymnes,  and  such  a  glorious  crowiie. 
Nor  with  such  joy  amids  the  heavenly  traines, 

Was  ever  led  to  his  Creator's  throne : 
There  now  he  lives,  and  sees  his  Saviour's  face, 
And  ever  sings  sweet  songs  unto  His  grace. 
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Meanwhile,  the  memorie  of  His  mighty  name 
Shall  live  as  long  as  aged  Earth  shall  last  : 

Enrolled  on  berill  walles  of  fame, 

Ay  ming'd,  ay  mourn'd  :  and  wished  oft  in  wast. 

Is  this  to  die,  to  live  for  evermore  ; 

A  double  life  :  that  neither  liv'd  afore  ? 


SOME  FEW  OF 


PSALM  I. 

IN  THE  TUNE  OF  THE  CXLVIIIth  PSALM, 

44  Give  laud  unto  the  Lord." 

Who  hath  not  walkt  astray. 
In  wicked  men's  advice, 
Nor  stood  in  sinners'  way  • 
Nor  in  their  companies 

That  scorners  are 

As  their  fit  mate, 

In  scoffing  chaire, 

Hath  ever  sate : 

2.  But  in  thy  lawes  divine, 
O  Lord,  sets  his  delight, 
And  in  those  lawes  of  thine 
Studies  all  day  and  night : 

Oh,  how  that  man 

Thrice  blessed  is  ! 

And  sure  shall  gaine 

Eternal  blisse. 
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3  He  shall  be  like  the  tree 
Set  by  the  water- springs, 
Which,  when  his  seasons  be, 
Most  pleasant  fruit  forth  brings, 

Whose  boughs  so  greene 
Shall  never  fade, 
But  covered  beene 
With  comely  shade. 

So,  to  this  happy  wight, 
All  his  designes  shall  thrive  : 

4  Whereas  the  man  unright, 

As  chaffe,  which  windes  doe  drive, 
With  every  blast 
Is  tost  on  hie, 
Nor  can  at  last 
In  safety  lie. 

5  Wherefore,  in  that  sad  doome, 
They  dare  not  rise  from  dust : 
Nor  shall  no  sinner  come, 

To  glory  of  the  just. 

For,  God  will  grace 
The  just  man's  way  ; 
While  sinners'  race 
Kuns  to  decay. 
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PSALM  IT. 

TN  THE  TUNE  OF  THE  CXXVth  PSALM, 

"  Those,  that  do  pat  their  confidence" 

Why  do  the  Gentiles  tumults  make, 
And  nations  all  conspire  in  vaine, 

2  And  earthly  princes  counsell  take 
Against  their  God  ;  against  the  raigne 
Of  his  deare  Christ  ?  let  us,  they  saine, 

3  Breake  all  their  bonds :  &id  from  us  shake 
Their  thraldome,  yoke,  and  servile  chainc. 

4  Whiles  thus,  alas !  they  fondly  spake, 

He,  that  aloft  rides  on  the  skies, 
Laughs  all  their  lewd  device  to  scorne ; 

5  And,  when  his  wrathfull  rage  shall  rise, 
With  plagues  shall  make  them  all  forlornc ; 
And,  in  his  fury,  thus  replies  : 

6  But  I,  my  King  with  sacred  horne 
Anointing,  shall,  in  princely  guise, 
His  head  with  royall  crowne  adorne. 

Upon  my  Sion's  holy  mount 
His  empire's  glorious  seat  shall  be. 
And  I,  thus  rais'd,  shall  farre  recount 
The  tenour  of  his  true  decree. 

7  My  sonne  thou  art,  said  God  ;  I  thee 
Begat  this  day,  by  due  account : 
Thy  sceptre,  doe  but  ask  of  me, 

All  earthly  kingdomes  shall  surmount. 
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8  All  nations  to  thy  rightful  sway, 
I  will  subject  from  furthest  end 

9  Of  all  the  world ;  and  thou  shalt  bray 
Those  stubborne  foes,  that  will  not  bend, 
With  iron  mace,  like  potter's  clay, 

10  In  peeces  small :  ye  kings  attend  ; 
And  yee,  whom  others  wont  obey, 
Learne  wisdome,  and  at  last  amend. 

1 1  See  ye  serve  God,  with  greater  dread 
Than  others  you  :  and,  in  your  feare, 
Rejoyce  the  while  ;  and,  lowly  spread, 

12  Doe  homage  to  his  Sonne  so  deare : 
Lest  he  be  wroth,  and  doe  you  dead 

1 3  Amids  your  way,  if  kindled 

His  wrath  shall  be  :  O  blessed  those, 
That  doe  on  him  their  trust  repose ! 

PSALM  III. 

AS  THE  CXIIIth  PSALM, 

M  Ye  children  which"  &c. 

Ah,  Lord  !  how  many  of  my  foes  ! 
How  many  are  against  me  rose, 

2  That  to  my  grieved  soule  have  sed, 
Tush,  God  shall  him  no  succour  yield  ; 

3  Whiles  thou,  Lord,  art  my  praise,  my  shield, 
And  dost  advance  my  carefull  head ! 

4  Loud  with  my  voice  to  God  I  cry'd  : 
His  grace  unto  my  sute  reply'd, 
From  out  his  holy  hill. 
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5  I  laid  me  downe,  slept,  rose  againe : 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  dost  me  sustaine, 
And  sav'st  my  soule  from  feared  ill. 

6  Not  if  ten  thousand  armed  foes 

My  naked  side  should  round  enclose, 
Would  I  be  thereof  ought  a-dread. 
Up,  Lord,  and  shield  me  from  disgrace : 

7  For  thou  hast  broke  my  foe-men's  face. 
And  all  the  wicked's  teeth  hast  shed. 

8  From  thee,  O  God,  is  safe  defence  ; 
Do  thou  thy  free  beneficence 
Upon  thy  people  largely  spread. 

PSALM  IV. 

AS  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS, 

"  Attend  my  people. " 

Thou  witnesse  of  my  truth  sincere, 
My  God,  unto  my  poore  request 
Vouchsafe  to  lend  thy  gracious  eare : 
Thou  hast  my  soule  from  thrall  releast. 

2  Favour  me  still,  and  daigne  to  heare 
Mine  humble  sute.    O  wretched  wights, 

3  How  long  will  ye  mine  honour  deare 
Turne  into  shame  through  your  despights? 

Still  will  ye  love  what  thing  is  vaine, 

4  And  seek  false  hopes  ?  know-  then  at  last* 
That  God  doth  chose,  and  will  maintaine 
His  favourite,  whom  ye  disgrac't. 
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God  will  regard  my  instant  mono. 

5  Oh  !  tremble  then,  and  cease  offending  ; 
And,  on  your  silent  bed  alone, 

Talke  with  your  hearts,  your  wayes  amending. 

6  Offer  the  truest  sacrifice 

Of  broken  hearts  ;  on  God  besetting 

7  Your  only  trust.    The  most  devise 
The  wayes  of  worldly  treasure  getting  : 

But  thou,  O  Lord,  lift  up  to  me 

The  light  of  that  sweet  looke  of  thine  ; 

8  So  shall  my  soule  more  gladsome  be, 
Than  theirs  with  all  their  corne  and  wine. 

9  So  I  in  peace  shall  lay  me  downe, 
And  on  my  bed  take  quiet  sleepe ; 
Whiles  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  me  alone 
From  dangers  all  securely  keepe. 


PSALM  V. 

IN  THE  TUNE  OF  THE  CXXIVtll  PSALM. 
"Now  Israel  may  say,"  &c. 

Bow  downe  thine  eare, 

Lord,  to  these  words  of  mine. 

And  well  regard 

The  secret  plaints  I  make. 

2  My  King,  my  God, 
To  thee  I  doe  betake 
32- 
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My  sad  estate : 

Oh,  doe  thine  eare  incline 
To  these  loud  cries, 

That  to  thee  powred  bin. 

3  At  early  morne 

Thou  shalt  my  voice  attend  ; 
For,  at  day  break, 

I  will  myselfe  addresse 
Thee  to  implore, 

And  wait  for  due  redresse. 

4  Thou  dost  not,  Lord, 
Delight  in  wickednesse ; 

Nor  to  bad  men 

Wilt  thy  protection  lend. 

5  The  boasters  proud 
Cannot  before  thee  stay  : 

Thou  hatest  all  those, 
That  are  to  sin  devoted : 

6  The  lying  lips, 

And  who  with  blood  are  spotted, 
Thou  doest  abhorre, 
And  wilt  for  ever  slay : 

7  But  I  unto 

Thy  house  shall  take  the  way ; 

And,  through  thy  grace 

Abundant,  shall  adore, 
With  humble  feare, 

Within  thy  holy  place. 

8  Oh !  leade  me,  Lord, 
Within  thy  righteous  trace : 
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Even  for  their  sakes 

That  malice  me  so  sore, 
Make  smooth  thy  paths 

My  dimmer  eyes  before. 

9  Within  their  mouth 
No  truth  is  ever  found : 

Pure  mischiefe  is 

Their  heart :  a  gaping  tombe 

10  Is  their  wide  throat; 

And  yet  their  tongues  still  sound, 

11  With  smoothing  words. 

O  Lord,  give  them  their  doomc, 
And  let  them  fall 

In  those  their  plots  profound. 
In  their  excesse 

Of  mischiefe,  them  destroy, 

12  That  rebels  are  ; 

So  those,  that  to  thee  flye. 
Shall  all  rejoyce 

And  sing  eternally : 

13  And  whom  thou  dost 
Protect,  and  who  love  thee 

And  thy  deere  name, 

In  thee  shall  ever  j  oy  ; 
Since  thou  with  blisse 

The  righteous  dost  reward, 
And  with  thy  grace, ' 

As  with  a  shield  him  guard. 
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PSALM  VI. 

AS  THE  Lth  PSALM, 

44  The  mighty  God,'"  &c. 

Let  me  not,  Lord, 

Be  in  thy  wrath  reproved  • 
Oh  !  scourge  me  not 

When  thy  fierce  wrath  is  moved. 

2  Pity  me,  Lord, 

That  doe  with  langour  pine  ; 
Heale  me,  whose  bones 
With  pain  dissolved  bin  ; 

3  Whose  weary  soule 

Is  vexed  above  measure. 
O  Lord  ;  how  long 

Shall  I  bide  thy  displeasure  ? 

4  Turne  thee,  O  Lord, 
Rescue  my  soule  distrest ; 

5  And  save  me  of  thy  grace. 
'Mongst  those  that  rest 

In  silent  death, 

Can  none  remember  thee ; 
And  in  the  grave 

How  shouldst  thou  praised  be  ? 

6  Weary  with  sighs 

All  night  I  caused  my  bed 
To  swim  :  with  teares, 
My  couch  I  watered. 

7  Deepe  sorrow  hath 
Consum'd  my  dimmed  eyne, 

Sunk  in  with  griefe 

At  these  lewd  foes  of  mine  : 
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8  But  now  hence,  hence, 
Yain  plotters  of  mine  ill : 

The  Lord  hath  heard 
My  lamentations  shrill  : 

9  God  heard  mine  suit, 
And  still  attends  the  same : 

10  Blush  now,  my  foes, 

And  flye  with  sudden  shame. 

PSALM  VII. 

AS  THE  CXIlth  PSALM, 

vl  The  man  is  blest  that  God"  &e. 

On  thee,  O  Loid  my  God,  relies 
My  onely  trust  ;  from  bloudy  spight 
Of  all  my  raging  enemies, 
Oh  !  let  thy  mercy  me  acquite. 

2  Lest  they,  like  greedy  lyons,  rend 
My  soul,  while  none  shall  it  defend. 

3  O  Lord,  if  I  this  thing  have  wrought, 
If  in  my  hands  be  found  such  ill ; 

4  If  I  with  mischiefe  ever  sought 

To  pay  good  turnes,  or  did  not  still 
Doe  good  unto  my  causlesse  foe, 
That  thirsted  for  my  overthrow  ; 

5  Then,  let  my  foe  in  eager  chase, 
O'ertake  my  soule,  and  proudly  tread 
My  life  below,  and  with  disgrace 

In  dust  lay  downe  mine  honour  dead. 
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Rise  up  in  rage,  O  Lord,  eft  soone 
Advance  thine  arm  against  my  fo'ne  ; 

And  wake  for  me,  till  thou  fulfill 

7  My  promised  right :  so  shall  glad  throngs 
Of  people  flocke  unto  thy  hill. 

For  their  sakes  then  revenge  my  wrongs, 

8  And  rouse  thyselfe.    Thy  judgements  be 
O'er  all  the  world  :  Lord,  judge  thou  me. 

As  truth  and  honest  innocence 

Thou  find'st  in  me,  Lord,  judge  thou  me  : 

9  Settle  the  just  with  sure  defence  : 
Let  me  the  wicked's  malice  see 

10  Brought  to  an  end.    For  thy  just  eye 
Doth  heart  and  inward  reines  descry : 

11  My  safety  stands  in  God,  who  shields 

The  sound  in  heart :  whose  doome,  each  day, 

12  To  just  men  and  contemners  yeelds 

13  Their  due.    Except  he  change  his  way, 
His  sword  is  whet,  to  blood  intended. 
His  murdering  bow  is  ready  bended. 

14  Weapons  of  death  he  hath  addrest 
And  arrowes  keene  to  pierce  my  foe, 

1 5  Who  late  bred  mischiefe  in  his  breast  ; 
But,  when  he  doth  on  travell  goe, 

1  6  Brings  forth  a  lye  ;  deep  pits  doth  delve, 
And  fall  into  his  pits  himselve. 

17  Back  to  his  owne  head  shall  rebound 
His  plotted  mischiefe  ;  and  his  wrongs 
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18  His  crowne  shall  craze  :  But  I  shall  sound 
Jehovah's  praise  with  thankfull  songs, 
And  will  his  glorious  name  expresse, 
And  tell  of  all  his  righteousnesse. 


PSALM  VIII. 

AS  THE  CXIIlth  PSALM, 

u  Ye  children  which"  &c. 

How  noble  is  thy  mighty  Name, 
O  Lord,  o'er  all  the  world's  wide  frame, 
Whose  glory  is  advanc'd  on  high 
Above  the  rowling  heavens1  rack  ! 
2  How  for  the  gracelesse  scorner's  sake, 
To  still  th'  avenging  enemy, 
Hast  thou  thy  tender  infant's  tongue, 
The  praise  of  thy  great  name  made  strong, 
While  they  hang  sucking  on  the  brest ! 

3  But,  when  I  see  the  heavens  bright, 
The  moone  and  glittering  stars  of  night, 
By  thine  almighty  hand  addrest, 

4  Oh  !  what  is  man,  poor  silly  man, 

That  thou  so  mind'st  him,  and  dost  daine 
To  looke  at  his  unworthy  seed! 

5  Thou  hast  him  set  not  much  beneath 
Thine  angels  bright ;  and,  with  a  wreath 
Of  glory,  hast  adorn'd  his  head. 

6  Thou  hast  him  made  high  soveraigne 

7  Of  all  thy  workes,  and  stretch'd  his  raigna 
Unto  the  heards  and  beasts  untame, 
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8  To  fowles,  and  to  the  scaly  traine, 
That  glideth  through  the  watry  maine, 

9  How  noble  each'where  is  thy  Name, 

PSALM  IX. 

TO  THE  TUNE  OF  THAT  KNOWN  SONG  BEGINNING, 

u  Preserve  us,  Lord" 

Thee,  and  thy  wondrous  deeds,  O  Gofi, 
With  all  my  soule  I  sound  abroad  : 

2  My  joy,  ray  triumph  is  in  thee. 

Of  thy  dread  Name  my  song  shall  be, 

3  O  highest  God :  since  put  to  flight, 
And  fal'ne  and  vanish't  at  thy  sight 

<i  Are  all  my  foes  ;  for  thou  hast  past- 
Just  sentence  on  my  cause  at  last ; 

And,  sitting  on  thy  throne  above, 
A  rightful  Judge  thyselfe  dost  prove : 

5  The  troups  profane  thy  checks  have  stroid  ; 
And  made  their  name  for  ever  void. 

6  Where's  now,  my  foes,  your  threat'ned  wrack  ? 
So  well  you  did  our  cities  sack, 

And  bring  to  dust ;  while  that  ye  say, 
Their  name  shall  dye  as  well  as  they ! 

7  Loe,  in  the  eternall  state  God  sits, 
And  his  high  throne  to  justice  fits : 

8  Whose  righteous  hand  the  world  shal  weeld, 
And  to  all  folke  just  doomo  shall  yceld. 
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9  The  poore  from  high  find  his  releefe  j 
The  poore  in  needfull  times  of  griefe  : 

10  Who  knows  thee,  Lord,  to  thee  shall  cleave, 
That  never  dost  thy  clients  leave. 

11  Oh  !  sing  the  God  that  doth  abide, 
On  Sion  Mount ;  and  blazon  wide 

12  His  worthy  deeds.    For  he  pursues 
The  guiltlesse  blood  with  vengeance  due  : 

He  minds  their  cause,  nor  can  passe  o'er 
Sad  clamours  of  the  wronged  poore. 

13  Oh  !  mercy,  Lord :  thou,  that  clo'st  save 
My  soule  from  gates  of  death  and  grave  : 

Oh !  see  the  wrong  my  foes  have  done  : 

14  That  I  thy  praise  to  all  that  gone 
Through  daughter  Sion's  beauteous  gate, 
With  thankfull  songs  may  loud  relate  : 

And  may  rejoice  in  thy  safe  aid. 

15  Behold,  the  Gentiles  while  they  made 
A  deadly  pit  my  soule  to  drowne, 
Into  their  pit  are  sunken  downe  : 

In  that  close  snare  they  hid  for  me, 
Loe,  tneir  owne  feet  entangled  be. 
1  6  By  this  just  doome  the  Lord  is  knowno. 
That  th'  ill  are  punish' t  with  their  owne, 

17  Downe  shall  the  wicked  backward  fall 
To  deepest  hell,  and  nations  all 
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1 8  That  God  forget ;  nor  shall  tho  poorc 
Forgotten  be  for  evermore. 

The  constant  hope  of  soules  opprest 

19  Shall  not  aye  dye.    Rise  from  thy  rest, 
O  Lord.    Let  not  men  base  and  rude 
Prevaile  :  judge  thou  the  multitude 

20  Of  lawlesse  Pagans  :  strike  pale  feare 
Into  those  brests,  that  stubborne  were  : 
And  let  the  Gentiles  feele  and  find, 
They  beene  but  men  of  mortall  kind. 


PSALM  X. 

AS  THE  List  PSALM, 

"  0  God,  consider" 

Why  stand'st  thou,  Lord,  aloofe  so  long, 
And  hid'st  thee  in  due  times  of  need, 

2  While  lewd  men  proudly  offer  wrong 
Unto  the  poore  ?  In  their  owne  deed 
And  their  device,  let  them  be  caught. 

3  For,  loe,  the  wicked  braves  and  boasts, 
In  his  vile  and  outragious  thought ; 
And  blesseth  him,  that  ravines  most. 

4  On  God  he  dares  insult :  his  pride 
Scornes  to  enquire  of  powers  above  ; 
But  his  stout  thoughts  have  still  deni'd 

5  There  is  a  God.    His  waves  yet  prove 
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Aye  prosperous  :  thy  judgements  hye 
Doe  farre  surmount  his  dimmer  sight. 

6  Therefore  doth  he  all  foes  defie  : 

His  heart  saith,  I  shall  stand  in  spight, 

Nor  ever  move  ;  nor  danger  'bide. 

7  His  mouth  is  fill'd  with  curses  foule, 

And  with  close  fraud  :  his  tongue  doth  hide 

8  Mischiefe  and  ill :  he  seekes  the  soule 
Of  harmeiesse  men,  in  secret  wait ; 
And,  in  the  corners  of  the  street, 

Doth  shed  their  blood  :  with  scorne  and  hate, 
His  eyes  upon  the  poore  are  set. 

9  As  some  fell  lion  in  his  den, 

He  closely  lurks,  the  poore  to  spoyle  : 
He  spoiles  the  poore  and  helplesse  men, 
When  once  he  snares  them  in  his  toyle. 

10  He  crowcheth  low  in  cunning  wile, 

And  bowes  his  brest ;  whereon  whole  throngs 
Of  poore,  whom  his  faire  shewes  beguile, 
Fall  to  be  subject  to  his  wrongs. 

11  God  hath  forgot,  in  soule  he  sayes  : 
He  hides  his  face  to  never  see. 

12  Lord  God,  arise,  thy  hand  up-raise : 
Let  not  thy  poore  forgotten  be. 

13  Shall  these  insulting  wretches  scorne 
Their  God ;  and  say,  thou  wilt  not  care  ? 

14  Thou  see'st  (for  all  thou  hast  forborne) 
Thou  see'st  what  all  their  mischiefes  are ; 
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That  to  thy  hand  of  vengeance  just 
Thou  maist  them  take :  the  poore  distressed 
Rely  on  thee  with  constant  trust, 
The  helpe  of  orphans  and  oppressed. 

1 5  Oh  !  breake  the  wickeds*  arme  of  might, 
And  search  out  all  their  cursed  traines, 
And  let  them  vanish  out  of  sight. 

16  The  Lord,  as  King,  for  ever  reignes. 

From  forth  his  coasts,  the  heathen  sect 

1 7  Are  rooted  quite  :  thou,  Lord,  attend'st 
To  poore  men's  suits ;  thou  do'st  direct 
Their  hearts  :  to  them  thine  eare  thou  bend'st ; 

18  That  thou  mayst  rescue  from  despight. 
The  wofull  fatherlesse  and  poore  : 
That  so,  the  vaine  and  earthen  wigJit 
On  us  may  tyrannize  no  more. 
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ANTHEMS 

FOR  THE 

CATHEDRAL  OF  EXETER. 

Lord,  what  am  I  ?  A  worm,  dust,  vapour,  nothing  ! 
What  is  my  life  ?  A  dream,  a  daily  dying  ! 
What  is  my  flesh  ?  My  soul's  uneasie  clothing  1 
What  is  my  time  ?  A  minute  ev(^|  flying : 

My  time,  my  flesh,  my  life,  and  I ; 

What  are  we,  Lord,  but  vanity? 

Where  am  I,  Lord  ?  Downe  in  a  vale  of  death  : 
What  is  my  trade  ?  Sin,  my  dear  God  offending ; 
My  sport  sin  too,  my  stay  a  puffe  of  breath: 
What  end  of  sin  ?  Hell's  horrour,  never  ending  : 

My  way,  my  trade,  sport,  stay  and  place 

Help  to  make  up  my  dolefull  case. 

Lord,  what  art  thou  ?  Pure  life,  power,  beauty,  bliss : 

Where  dwell'st  thou  ?  Up  above,  in  perfect  light : 

What  is  thy  time?  Eternity  it  is : 

What  state  ?  Attendance  of  each  glorious  sp'rit : 
Thyself,  thy  place,  thy  dayes,  thy  state 
Pass  all  the  thoughts  of  powers  create. 

How  shall  I  reach  thee,  Lord  ?  Oh,  soar  above, 
Ambitious  soul :  But  which  way  should  I  flie  ? 
Thou,  Lord,  art  way  and  end  :  What  wings  have  1  ? 
Aspiring  thoughts,  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love  : 

Oh,  let  these  wings,  that  way  alone 

Present  me  to  thy  blissfull  throne. 
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ANTHEM 

FOR 

CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Immortall  Babe,  who  this  dear  day 
Didst  change  thy  heaven  for  our  clay, 
And  didst  with  flesh  thy  Godhead  vail, 
Eternal  Son  of  God,  all  hail ! 

Shine,  happy  Sta?,  ye  Angels  sing 

Glory  on  high  to  Heaven's  King  : 

Run,  shepherds,  leave  you  nightly  watch, 

See  heaven  come  down  to  Bethleem's  cratch. 

Worship,  ye  Sages  of  the  East, 

The  King  of  Gods  in  meanness  drest. 

O  Blessed  Maid,  smile  and  adore 

The  God,  thy  womb  and  armes  have  bore. 

Star,  Angels,  Shepherds,  and  wise  Sages  ; 
Thou  Virgin,  glory  of  all  ages  ; 
Restored  frame  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
Joy  in  your  dear  Redeemer's  birth. 


Leave,  O  my  soul,  this  baser  world  below, 
Oh,  leave  this  dolefull  dungeon  of  woe ; 
And  soare  aloft  to  that  supernal  rest, 
That  maketh  all  the  saints  and  angels  blest. 
Lo  there  the  Godhead's  radiant  throne 
Like  to  ten  thousand  suns  in  one  1 
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Lo  there  thy  Saviour  dear  in  glory  dight 
Ador'd  of  all  the  powers  of  heavens  bright : 
Lo  where  that  head,  that  bled  with  thorny  wound, 
Shines  ever  with  celestial  honour  crown'd  : 
That  hand,  that  held  the  scornfull  reed, 
Makes  all  the  fiends  infernall  dread : 

That  back  and  side,  that  ran  with  bloody  streams, 
Daunt  angels'  eyes  with  their  majestick  beames  ; 
Those  feet,  once  fastened  to  the  cursed  tree, 
Trample  on  death  and  hell,  in  glorious  glee. 

Those  lips,  once  drench't  with  gall,  do  make 
With  their  dread  doom  the  world  to  quake. 

Behold  those  joyes  thou  never  canst  behold  ; 
Those  precious  gates  of  pearl,  those  streets  of  gold. 
Those  streams  of  life,  those  trees  of  paradise, 
That  never  can  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes  : 

Aiid,  when  thou  seest  this  state  divine, 

Think  that  it  is  or  shall  be  thine. 

See  there  the  happy  troups  of  purest  sprights, 
That  live  above  in  endless  true  delights ; 
And  see  where  once  thyself  shalt  ranged  be, 
And  look  and  long  for  immortalitie  : 

And  now,  beforehand,  help  to  sing 

Hallelujahs  to  Heaven's  King  1 
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